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Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 1954 


(BLS Bulletin 1180) 


This bulletin describes in detail the principal features of one hundred 
selected health and insurance plans in effect in 1954. These features, which 


are summarized in a form suitable for quick reference, include: 


Eligibility requirements 

Life insurance 

Accidental death and dismemberment 
Accident and sickness 
Hospitalization 

Surgical and medical 

Maternity provisions 


Benefits for retired workers 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Financing 


Send your order, accompanied by check or money order, to any of these BLS regional offices: 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Room 1000 Tenth Floor Room 802 
341 Ninth Avenue 105 West Adams Street 630 Sansome Street 
or to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Price $1.00 a copy 








An article summarizing the extent of health, insurance, and pension 
plans under collective bargaining in early 1954 is scheduled for the 
September issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

















The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE pBMOcRaATIC pattern of “controversy and 
compromise” marked both legislative activities and 
labor unity developments in July and early 
August. The minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would be raised from 75 
cents to $1 an hour, effective March 1, 1956, under 
a bill sent to the President for signature. The 
new minimum directly affects about 2.1 million 
workers, mostly in the southern lumber, textile, 
and apparel industries. The final figure was a 
compromise between the President’s recommenda- 
tion for a 90-cent minimum and organized labor’s 
insistence on $1.25. The Congress did not act 
on administration proposals for broader coverage 
under the FLSA. 

The wage bill squeezed through the first session 
of the 84th Congress in the legislative rush for 
adjournment. Eleventh hour action also sent 3 
other major bills to the President: a housing 
measure which includes authorization for the con- 
struction of 45,000 new public housing units in 
the year ending next June 30; legislation raising 
the annuities of 300,000 Civil Service retirees and 
their survivors; and a measure designed to end a 
month-long streetcar and bus strike in the Nation’s 
capital. The D. C. strike over wages and working 
conditions paralleled prolonged transit labor dis- 
putes in several other cities. Basically they all 
reflected chronic economic problems affecting 
municipal transit systems—rising costs and declin- 
ing passenger revenues—compounded by worsen- 
ing traffic conditions. Two other measures of 
major interest to labor were discarded in the 
adjournment rush—the administration's highway 
construction program and a proposal to liberalize 
Social Security benefits for women and disabled 
workers. 


In THE direction of labor cooperation, members of 
the AFL-CIO unity committee, after apparent 
difficulty in resolving conflicting views finally 


agreed upon the cumbersome, combined title 
“American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations’ for the prospective 
merged federation. Leaders of both federations 
optimistically noted that resolution of the “name” 
problem removed the last major obstacle to unity, 
leaving only mechanical and procedural problems. 
More fundamental aspects of merger were the 
subject of plans adopted by the CIO Executive 
Board at a July 20 meeting. To finance the “In- 
dustrial Union Department” in the merged group, 
it voted a per-capita tax of 2 cents per month in 
addition to the 4 cents to be paid to the new 
AFL-CIO. For the first 3 months following 
merger, the IUD per capita will be 4 cents instead 
of 2 cents; this IUD fund is designed to ease the 
impact of transfer and to set in motion a mammoth 
organizing campaign. In the same vein, the CIO 
Executive Board agreed to create a multimillion 
dollar fund to organize the unorganized, follow- 
ing effectuation of the projected merger. Unions 
in both federations were urged to contribute to the 
fund. Major CIO unions reportedly have pledged 
contributions of $1 a member but major AFL 
affiliates have not yet committed themselves. 
Concerned lest unity be jeopardized, the CIO 
Executive Board unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the “unwarranted” attack and 
“unprincipled” raid by AFL Teamsters against 
the St. Paul, Minn., local of the CIO Brewery 
Workers. The Teamsters’ union is among the 
minority of AFL-CIO affiliates that have not 
signed the voluntary ‘“‘no-raiding” agreement. 


Coorpination of union efforts also character- 
ized various bargaining and strike situations. 
Joint bargaining by the CIO Steelworkers and the 
AFL Aluminum Workers with the Aluminum 
Company of America, designed to avoid alleged 
“whipsawing’”’ bargaining tactics by the company, 
yielded a settlement on July 29 along the lines of 
the recent basic steel agreements. 

On the railroads, a joint negotiating committee 
of 11 “nonoperating”’ unions initiated a drive for 
a 25-cent hourly pay raise. At the same time, 
the unions invoked the services of the National 
Mediation Board following unsuccessful negotia- 
tions with carriers to have them assume the full 
cost of the contractual health and welfare plan, 
now shared equally. Wage issues were also in- 
volved in recommendations filed by two Presi- 

m 
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dential Emergency Boards in disputes between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Ind.) and most of the Nation's rail- 
roads and between the AFL Teamsters and the 
Railway Express Agency. 

Implementing earlier plans to formally co- 
ordinate their collective bargaining activities, 
three west coast maritime unions (AFL Masters, 
Mates and Pilots and the CIO Engineers’ and Ra- 
dio Operators) presented parallel demands to the 
Pacific Maritime Association for contract parity 
with their east coast branches. 

An increase of 14 cents an hour was provided 
in the first major 1955 meatpacking settlements 
reached in July between Armour and Co., and AFL 
and CIO meatpacking unions, which bargained 
jointly. 

The prolonged strike against 3 of the 4 major 
nonferrous mining and smelting companies was 
also a joint venture, sponsored by a council 
embracing rail labor organizations and AFL shop- 
craft unions, as well as the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.). First settlements in the dispute 
involved accords between Phelps Dodge Corp. and 
AFL unions and the MMSW on wage increases 
of 11% to 17% cents an hour and liberalized health 
and welfare benefits. 


Meanwuiie, the MMSW was the first union to 
face Justice Department charges brought under 
the Communist Control Act of 1954 that it was 
Communist dominated and controlled. The union 
would lose representation rights and other rights 
and privileges under the Taft-Hartley Act, if the 
Subversive Activities Control Board confirms the 
charges and is upheld on- judicial review. 

In several European countries, where Com- 
munist control of labor unions has long been a 
major problem, there were signs of declining 
strength. In Italy, particularly, recent shop 
steward election results show that Communist 
controlled unions suffered some serious losses in 
the 12 months since the previous election. On 
the whole, however, these unions still control 
more than half of the Italian labor vote. 


Tue FLoop of contract negotiations and settle- 
ments in late July and early August affected also 
other major industries and unions. In the auto- 


mobile industry, the UAW sought contracts with 
Chrysler Corp. and American Motors patterned 
after the recent Ford—-GM agreements. Similar 
UAW objectives in the farm equipment industry 
led to walkouts at Caterpillar Tractor Co. (the 
brief strike here was ended by a Ford-GM-type 
settlement) and at John Deere and Co. Mean- 
while, the key provisions of the UAW’s Ford 
GM contracts for payments to supplement 
unemployment compensation received significant 
legal support in rulings by attorneys general in 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Massachusetts, that 
receipt of the supplemental pay would not 
adversely affect an individual’s eligibility for 
State unemployment compensation benefits. 

The UAW, also engaged in another important 
legal test, pleaded innocent to an indictment by a 
Federal grand jury charging it with violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act—specifically, alleged 
illegal use of the union’s general funds to support 
political candidates on union-sponsored radio and 
television shows in the 1954 election campaigns. 

The CIO Textile Workers ended a 3-month 
strike against New England cotton and rayon 
firms after reaching agreements with Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc., Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
and Luther Manufacturing Co. Wage rates were 
maintained but the parties agreed to contract 
modifications affecting work loads and holiday 
premium pay. AFL Teamsters ended a long 
strike against New England trucking firms, with 
contract gains, including wage increases of 37 to 
50 cents an hour over a 3-year period. Settle- 
ments concluded by the CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
involving east coast shipyards of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Todd Shipyards Corp. adopted the wage 
pattern set in the recent basic steel agreements. 


J. Scorr Miinz, president of the AFL Electrical 
Workers, and C. W. Werkau, secretary-treasurer 
of the CIO Communications Workers, died in 
July. Arthur S. Meyer, outstanding labor media- 
tor and former chairman of the New York State 


Mediation Board, died early in August. Gordon 
W. Freeman succeeds Mr. Milne. The Senate 
confirmed two long-pending nominations—Ewan 
Clague for a new 4-year term as Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and Newell Brown, as Wage and 
Hour Administrator. 





The 1955 Ford 
and General Motors 
Union Contracts’ 





One of the most significant collective bargaining 
settlements of recent years was concluded in early 
June 1955 when the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) and the Ford Motor Co. reached a compro- 
mise agreement on the union’s principal proposal 
of a guaranteed annual wage. A week later the 
UAW negotiated a generally similar agreement 
with the General Motors Corp. Both agreements 
made extensive changes in the existing 5-year 
contracts which had been negotiated in 1950.' 

The Ford negotiations culminated on June 6 
in a new 3-year contract covering about 140,000 
workers and previding employer-paid supplements 
to State unemployment benefits as well as numer- 
ous other contract changes. These included higher 
annual improvement factor increases; additional 
wage adjustments for skilled workers; a revised 
cost-of-living escalator formula; and liberalized 
pension, insurance, vacation, and holiday pay 
provisions. On June 13 similar agreements were 
reached by General Motors with the UAW, which 
represents about 375,000 of its employees, and 
with the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (CIO), representing about 
35,000 General Motors workers. 


Background 


Union preparations for the 1955 negotiations 
began more than 4 years ago. The UAW’s pro- 
posal, originally termed a guaranteed annual wage 
and later referred to also as a guaranteed employ- 
ment plan, was designated as its major collective 
bargaining objective by its 1951 and 1953 con- 
ventions.? A committee of union officials and staff 
specialists prepared a detailed plan which was 


subsequently revised on the basis of continued 
study and consultation with an advisory com- 
mittee of university economists and other authori- 
ties in the field of social security. 

These preparations were implemented by a 
broad-scale educational program directed not only 
to local UAW leaders and rank-and-file member- 
ship but also to the general public.’ In its 1955 
convention resolutions and in public statements, 
the union emphasized that the basic principle of 
what it termed the “GAW” was “morally right, 
economically sound, and socially responsible.”’ 
At the same time, UAW spokesmen reiterated 
that the union was prepared to consider other 
guaranteed employment plans and was not irrev- 
ocably committed to its particular proposal. 

Other union demands included higher wage 
rates; time and a half for Saturday work as such, 
double time for Sunday, and triple time for holiday 
work; an increase in the annual improvement 
factor; a liberalized cost-of-living escalator formu- 
la and incorporation of the existing allowance into 
base rates; improvements in retirement and dis- 
ability pension benefits, including vesting rights; 
more liberal vacations; and a broader employer- 
financed health-security program. In its pre- 
negotiation statements the UAW also opposed 
further 5-year agreements, favoring 1-year con- 
tracts unless cost-of-living escalator and annual 
improvement factor provisions were included, in 
which case it indicated 2-year contracts would be 
acceptable. 


*Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 

1 Bee Monthly Labor Review, August 1950 (p. 218) 

1 Bee Monthly Labor Review, June 1951 (p. 650) and May 10963 (p. 406) 

4 Bee Steady Work Steady lay, Questions and Answers about the UAW- 
CIO Guaranteed Employment Plan, Detroit, UAW-C1LO Education De- 
partment, Publication No. 330 [19447]; Key Demands for 1065, The United 
Automobile Worker, December 1954; A Special Keport on the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, The United Automobile Worker, March 1066 

4 Bee Monthly Labor Review, May 1965 (p. 52%) 

* In brief, the UA W's plan called for guaranteeing workers with seniority 
status 40 hours of work for a maximum of 52 consecutive weeks. One week's 
guarantee would be credited for every 2 weeks worked after the employee 
acquired seniority status. Workers without such status would be assured 
40 hours of work or pay for each week for which they were called in or for 
which they received no prior notice of a full week's layoff. Guaranteed pay- 
ments would be reduced by the amount of the basic State unemployment 
benefit to which the worker was entitled. The plan would be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis with a reserve fund to be drawn upon whenever the cost 
exceeded « specified percentage of current payroll. A proposal made public 
during the 1955 negotiations suggested company contributions of 4 percent of 
payroll to build up the reserve fund and an increase in contributions up to a 
maximum of & percent in periods of unemployment 
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Contract Negotiations 


Negotiations began with the Ford Motor Co. 
on April 12 and with General Motors on April 16, 
1955. Late in April the General Motors con- 
tract, scheduled to expire May 29, was extended 
to June 7—6 days after the Ford agreement was 
due to end. Thus, the brunt of the negotiations 
was shifted to Ford although bargaining continued 
with General Motors. 

Meetings of the Ford and General Motors 
National Councils of the UAW early in May 
reviewed the status of the negotiations and paved 
the way for authorization to conduct nationwide 
strike ballots. These polls, the union announced, 
resulted in “overwhelming’’ support, with more 
than 90 percent of the ballots cast in favor of such 
action.® 

Later in the month General Motors, and still 
later Ford, made counterproposals which the 
latter company referred to as a “Ford Partnership 
in Prosperity Program.”’ The core of the new 
proposals consisted of a savings and stock partici- 
pation plan; noninterest-bearing loans to assist 
employees to stabilize their incomes; and a sepa- 
ration allowance graduated by length of service. 
Other items dealt with increased pension, insur- 
ance, health, holiday and vacation benefits; over- 
time and shift premiums; an increased annual im- 
provement factor; extra increases for skilled 
workers; and a revised cost-of-living escalator 
formula.’ 

The company proposed that the “package” be 
incorporated in a 5-year contract. Later, Ford 
suggested that if the union negotiated a better 
settlement with General Motors, the Ford plan 
would be amended to make it equally favorable 
to Ford employees. 

The UAW negotiating committee notified Ford 
locals May 26 that it had unanimously rejected the 
company’s proposal and requested that the locals 
“begin immediately to prepare for possible strike 
action when the contract terminates June 1, 1955.” 
Later, an official strike deadline was set for June 
2. Meantime, Henry Ford, president of the com- 
pany, wired UAW President Reuther “ .. . I 
hope you will be able to satisfy yourself that any 
decision you and the council may reach today 
truly reflects the opinion and reaction to the Ford 
proposal of the men and women of Ford Motor 
Co. whom you represent.” In reply, Mr. Reuther 


suggested a ballot on the proposition: “Do you 
favor achieving security against unemployment 
and layoffs through the UAW-CIO guaranteed 
annual wage plan or through the Ford stock par- 
ticipation, income stabilization, and separation 
allowance plans?” In return for the company’s 
acceptance of the proposal for a membership vote, 
the union, which had previously modified its 
annual wage demand from 100 percent of take- 
home pay to 80 percent of gross pay for a 40-hour 
week, proposed a further modification of its plan 
to permit its financing with the 12 cents an hour 
that the company had estimated as the cost of its 
stock participation, income stabilization, and 
separation allowance plans. 

A second company proposal was submitted 
May 31 to union negotiators. Thereupon, the June 
2 strike deadline was postponed to June 6, and 
intensive negotiations were resumed. The new 
Ford offer included company payments to supple- 
ment unemployment compensation for laid-off 
workers, a plan that the company reportedly had 
been developing over a 2-year period. Stoppages 
at several plants began in the early morning of 
June 6-when the strike deadline was passed but 
agreement on the new 3-year contract was an- 
nounced at noon of that day. The contract was 
actually signed on June 8. 


* The UAW reported that a total of 96,541 members of Ford locals voted in 
favor of a strike, 3,828 were opposed, and 102 ballots were voided—a 72.8 
percent participation by Ford local membership. General Motors locals, 
with 42 percent of the members participating, voted with the following 
results: 129,244 for, 9,381 against, and 2,277 ballots voided. Both announce- 
ments noted the action of the membership as “the highest percentage of 
participation ever achieved” by the union 

’ Bee advertisement of Ford Motor Co. in New York Times and other 
newspapers, May 31, 1065. 

The savings and stock participation plan would have incorporated into 
the labor agreement a stock purchase plan under which workers with a year 
or more of seniority would invest up to 10 percent of gross pay in a fund to 
which the company could contribute an amount equal to half the worker's 
investment. Half of the employee's saving would go into Government bonds; 
the other half, and all of the company’s contribution, would be invested in 
company stock when it became available to the public. Until then the funds 
would be used to buy Government bonds and/or other securities. The ind!- 
vidual’s investment in Ford stock would be guaranteed against any loss 
A worker withdrawing from the plan could claim part of the company con- 
tribution after 2 years’ participation and all of it after 5 years. 

The income stabilization plan proposed interest-free loans to workers who 
were laid off—to be repaid on return to the job. A separation allowance 
was also proposed for workers with at least | year’s seniority who were laid 
off permanently. This provided for an allowance of 40 hours’ pay for each 
year of seniority up to § years, and 80 hours’ pay for each additional year up 
to a maximum of 30. A 30-year employee would be eligible for a full year’s 


pay. - 

The annual improvement factor proposed was 244 percent, ranging from 5 
to 8 cents, instead of the former uniform 5-cent increase. The cost-of-living 
escalator clause would provide a l-cent wage rate change for each change of 
0.5 index point, instead of 0.6 point, in the Consumer Price Index published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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John S. Bugas, vice president of the Ford Motor 
Co. and principal company negotiator, declared 
that Ford’s offer to pay supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits came “only after a 
tremendous amount of work and research and 
internal analysis.’”’ Both Mr. Bugas and Mr. 
Reuther for the union termed the agreement as 
“historic” in its implications. 

Following the Ford settlement, bargaining by 
the union and General Motors was recessed at the 
company’s request and the union extended its 
June 7 strike deadline at General Motors to June 
13. Some unauthorized stoppages began on 
June 7 at a number of General Motors plants. 
Union officials appealed to the workers to return 
to their jobs, warning them that such stoppages 
“were sabotaging national negotiations."’ Negoti- 
ations were resumed on June 8 and agreement was 
achieved early on June 13. A settlement was also 
reached on the same day with the IUE-CIO. 
Both agreements were generally similar to those 
reached with the Ford Motor Co. 


The Ford Contract 


Major public interest in the Ford-UAW con- 


tract has centered on provisions calling for the pay- 
ment of supplemental unemployment benefits. 
In essence, the plan calls for (a) company pay- 
ments into a fund of 5 cents for each man-hour 
paid for starting June 6, 1955; (6) the accumula- 
tion of individual worker “credits”; and (c) the 
payment of supplemental benefits to laid-off work- 
ers on or after June 1, 1956, contingent upon the 
financial] status of the fund, the amount of earned 
“eredits,”” and the worker's seniority with the 
company. According to the company, the plan 
will accomplish three interrelated objectives: 
Supplement benefits paid to laid-off Ford em- 


* New York Times, June 7, 1955, 

* Until the funds from which benefits are to be paid have been built up to 
49 percent of the maximum for the current employment level, the 65-percent 
maximum will apply for only 4 weeks in any calendar year; after that time 
a worker can receive the 65-percent maximum for up to 8 weeks in any calen- 
dar year. In no case will these benefits be paid for more than 4 weeks in 
one layoff. 

%” Ford's original proposal was for contributions of 5 cents the first year of 
the agreement, 6 cents the second year, and 7 cents the third year, but these 
amounts were reduced during negotiations in favor of liberalization of certain 
other contract provisions 

" After 3 years the maximum funding point will be reviewed annually and 
will be reduced if weekly benefits paid from the fund during the preceding 
year average less than $20. Thus, if payments average $15 but less than $20, 
maximum funding will be reduced to 8 percent, with further reductions if 
average benefits fall still lower. Such reduction in benefit payments pre- 
sumably would result from increases in State unemployment compensation 
benefits 


ployees under State unemployment insurance; 
avoid placing unlimited and unpredictable lia- 
bilities on the company; and minimize the danger 
that available funds will be exhausted by pay- 
ments to low seniority employees to the detriment 
of high seniority employees who might subse- 
quently be laid off.* 

To elaborate somewhat further, under the Ford 
plan—which covers all hourly rated employees 
with at least 1 year’s seniority —laid-off employees 
will receive cash benefits ranging from $2 to $25 a 
week for a maximum of 26 weeks at one time. 
These benefits, when combined with State unem- 
ployment compensation, will give the employee 
an amount equal to a maximum of 65 percent of 
his weekly straight-time Ford pay (after taxes) 
for a 40-hour week for the first 4 consecutive weeks 
of benefits and thereafter will provide a maximum 
of 60 percent of his pay for a period up to 22 more 
weeks.* The first benefits payable in a benefit 
year will begin after a waiting period of 1 week. 

To finance the plan, the company will contribute 
5 cents for every man-hour for which its employ- 
ees are paid © to 1 of 2 separate trust funds: one 
for employees engaged in regular production 
activities and another for those on defense work. 
Each fund is to be built up to a maximum, with 
contributions ceasing whenever the maximum 
amount is reached and being resumed when it falls 
below the maximum. This maximum funding 
point will vary with the number of employees 
(those on the payroll plus those laid off and en- 
titled to benefits) and will apparently amount to 
about $400 a worker. For the two funds com- 
bined, the maximum specified in the agreement is 
$55 million, based upon the number of workers on 
the payroll prior to June 1, 1955. (The maximum 
will not be reached during the 3-year period of the 
present agreement, even assuming no benefit 
payments, unless unusual employment condi- 
tions develop."') 

Employees will become eligible to participate in 
benefits by acquiring “credit units’ for each work- 
week of at least 32 hours after June 1, 1955. Dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the agreeraent, workers with 
less than 10 years’ service with the company will 
acquire a fourth of a credit unit for each week 
worked, while those with longer service will acquire 
half a unit for each week of work. Beginning with 
the third year of the agreement all workers will 
receive half of a credit unit for each week. Noem- 
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ployee can accumulate more than 26 credits. 
Although employees are not eligible for supple- 
mentary benefits until they have acquired a 
year of seniority, they will receive retroactive 
credit units when they obtain seniority. 

In the event of layoffs, employees will surrender 
their earned credit units to receive benefit pay- 
ments from the trust fund. The number of 
credits required to obtain a week's benefit, and 
consequently the duration of benefits, will vary 
with the “trust fund position’ and the seniority 
of the worker. As long as the fund amounts to 
85 percent or more of the maximum point, all 
workers with a year or more of service will sur- 
render 1 credit unit for 1 week of supplementary 
payments. As the fund is reduced, workers will 
surrender more credit units to obtain a week of 
benefits, with the number of credits to be sur- 
rendered increasing progressively as the fund de- 
creases and being greater for workers with shorter 
service." 

The amount of the normal weekly benefit will 
depend on the worker's earnings and his State 
unemployment compensation benefits.” In con- 
trest with the duration of benefit payments, the 
amount of weekly benefits to which an individual 
worker is entitled will not be reduced unless the 
fund falls below 13 percent of maximum funding; 
in that case, weekly benefits will be decreased by 
20 percent. Benefits cease altogether if the fund 
falls below 4 percent. To illustrate the size of 
benefits, the company offered a hypothetical 
example of a Detroit area employee with a wife 
and one child, assuming that his base wage rate 
plus cost-of-living allowance for a 40-hour week 
amounted to $100 before taxes and $87.02 after 
taxes. Such an employee would be eligible for 
$42 a week from the Michigan State unemploy- 
ment fund. During the first week of layoff in a 
benefit year this worker would receive no benefits. 
For the next 4 weeks he would receive $14.56 
from the trust fund in addition to $42 from the 
State, making a total of $56.56 in unemployment 
benefits, or 65 percent of his ‘take-home’ pay. 
If unemployed during the succeeding 22 weeks, 
he would receive $10.21 from the trust fund 
and $42 from the State, bringing his unemploy- 
ment benefit total to $52.21 a week, or 60 percent 
of take-home pay. 

To enable the funds to be built up in the initial 
stages of the plan, no benefits will be paid for 


the first year of the agreement.'* Moreover, 
benefits will not be paid until rulings have been 
obtained from authorities of States in which two- 
thirds of the Ford workers are employed that 
simultaneous payments under the plan will not 
reduce or eliminate State unemployment benefits. 
If such rulings are not obtained by June 1, 1957, 
the plan is to be terminated. Other provisions 
stipulate that the plan will not become effective 
until the company has received favorable rulings 
which (1) recognize company contributions to the 
fund as deductible expenses for Federal income 
tax purposes; and (2) permit exclusion of con- 
tributions in the computation of wages for pur- 
poses of overtime pay under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Finally, the agreement provides 
that if the plan is terminated for any reason, 
the parties will attempt to agree on use of the 
5-cent per man-hour contribution; if they fail, 
there will be a 5-cent hourly general wage increase 
for the remainder of the agreement. 

The company will be initially responsible for 
decisions as to eligibility for benefits and other 
aspects of administration of the plan. ‘Ultimate 


responsibility” for deciding whether a person is 
eligible for benefits and, if so, what benefits he shall 


receive will be lodged in a board of seven members. 
Three of the members will be appointed by the 
company and 3 by the union, with the impartial 


The following table indicates the number of credits surrendered for 4 
week of benefits at various stages of the fund 


| And if the seniority of the person to whom such 
If the trust fund benefit is paid is 
position, relative : 
to the maximum | | 
A 1 3 | 1to5 | Sto 10 | 10 to 15] 15 to 20, 20 to 25 
— for which | Yrs | years | years | years | years | 
such benefit is | 
paid is | 
The credit units canceled for such benefit shall be 


| 
25 years 


&5 percent or over | 1.00 1.00 
76 to 84.99 percent | 10 i) 
67 to 75.99 percent_| 1.00 00 | 
58 to 66.99 percent _| x y 1.00 00 
49 to 57.99 percent | y 1.11 00 
40 to 48.99 percent 7 | 3) 12 | 
31 to 39.98 percent { 2 143 2 | 
22 to 30.99 percent | y : 1. 67 43 | 
13 to 21.99 percent 5.00 3% 2! 200 67 | 
4tol2 percent | 10.00 3. 3 2580 
Under 4 percent () | () 


De ee ee ee 


' No benefit payable. 


“A company proposal to relate benefits to prevailing rates in the com- 
munity in which the worker was employed was not incorporated in the 
agreement 

Certain other provisions such as the slower accumulation of credits for 
workers with less than 10 years’ service during the first 2 years of the fund 
will also serve to protect the funds while they are being accumulated 
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chairman appointed by these 6 board members. 
If they disagree, the chairman will be appointed 
by the umpire established by the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Administration costs will be 
paid from the fund. 


Wage Provisions. The new Ford agreement con- 
tains 3 provisions affecting wage rates immediately 
as well as at subsequent intervals during the con- 
tract’s 3-year period. These relate to changes in 
the annual improvement factor and escalator 
provisions and to added increases for certain 
groups of skilled workers. 

Under the new annual improvement factor 
provision, base rates will be advanced on June 1 
of each contract year by 2% percent of base pay, 
with a minimum increase of 6 cents. This increase 
will amount to 8% cents an hour for the workers 
at the highest rates covered by the UAW agfee- 


ment. The revised clause differs from that previ- 


ously in effect in two respects: (1) the amount of 
the increase and (2) the provision for a percentage 
rather than a uniform cents-per-hour increase. 
Under the previous agreement, the annual im- 
provement factor was 5 cents an hour for all 


workers in 1953 and again in 1954, and 4 cents an 
hour in 1951 and 1952. The concept of annual 
improvement increases was first introduced in the 
automobile industry in the 1948 agreement 
between the General Motors Corp. and the UAW. 

In addition to the provision assuring larger 
annual improvement factor increases for higher 
paid workers, the agreement provides extra wage 
increases of 5 cents an hour for apprentices in the 
skilled trades and 8, 10, or 18 cents an hour for 
skilled workers, effective on June 1, 1955. 

Earnings will continue to be influenced by 
changes in living costs. Under the revised con- 
tract the cost-of-living allowance will change 
above its present level by 1 cent an hour for each 
change of 0.5 of a point in the Consumer Price 
Index published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The former agreement provided for a 1-cent 
change whenever the index moved by 0.6 of a 
point above an index of 113.6." 

The settlement did not incorporate any part of 
the existing 6-cent cost-of-living allowance into 


“ This 0.6 formula was adopted in 1963 when the escalator provision was 
revised to incorporate the revised CPI 
“ The |5-year service requirement continued in effect 


351808 55 ——-2 


base rates, as originally proposed by the union. 
This amount remains subject to reduction if the 
CPI declines below its present level. Any reduc- 
tion in this allowance will be made according to 
the old formula used in building it up; the revised 
formula applies only to changes in the allowance 
above its June 1955 level. 

Half holidays on Christmas Eve and New Year's 
Eve were added to the contract. Other changes 
include double time plus holiday pay for holidays 
worked for most employees (excluding those on 
7-day operations and the steel division) and an 
extra half week's vacation pay (a total of 2% 
weeks) for workers with 10 but less than 15 years’ 
service. 

A supplementary agreement, signed the same 

day, provided for correction of specified wage 
inequities, if other local issues were settled. These 
involved certain skilled transportation workers at 
all Dearborn plants and certain workers at three 
other plants. 
Pensions and Insurance. Several significant 
changes were made in the pension and insurance 
benefits accorded Ford workers. Pension benefits, 
first introduced in the agreement with the UAW in 
1949, were substantially increased and provisions 
were made for deferred vested pensions payable at 
age 65. 

The amount of the normal monthly retirement 
benefit was increased from $1.75 to $2.25 multi- 
plied by years of service. Thus, a Ford worker 
with 30 years of service will have his monthly re- 
tirement benefit increased from $52.50 to $67.50, 
exclusive of social security payments. In addi- 
tion, under the new contract all years of service 
will be credited in computing the pension, whereas 
under the previous formula the maximum credit- 
able number of years of service was 30. The 
monthly benefit for workers permanently and 
tovally disabled was also increased from $3 per 
year of service, with a limit of 30 years of credit- 
able service (minimum $50), to $4.50 per year for 
all years of service up to the date of disability; in 
addition, the former age requirement of 50 years to 
qualify for such benefits was eliminated.” The new 
contract also permits early retirement at the em- 
ployee’s option, with the number of years required 
to qualify for benefits reduced from 30 to 10. 
Finally, it was agreed that the increased benefits, 
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wherever applicable, should be paid to workers 
who have already retired. 

A vested rights provision was incorporated for 
the first time into the new contract. Under this 
provision any employee whose employment is 
terminated at or after age 40, with at least 10 
years’ service, will receive monthly benefit pay- 
ments when he reaches age 65 calculated on the 
new $2.25 rate multiplied by the number of years 
of accrued service between age 30 and date of 
termination. 

A number of changes were also made in pro- 
visions relating to health and insurance benefits. 
The amount of life insurance was increased for 
those with base rates of $2.30 and over, with a new 
maximum of $6,400 insurance for those at $3.10 
or more. Comparable increases in accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits were provided. 
Weekly accident and sickness disability benefits 
were increased; a new minimum benefit of $38.40 
was provided for employees with rates of less 
than $1.70, with benefits scaled upward by 
earnings brackets to a maximum of $76.80 for 
those at $3.10 or more an hour. Restrictions 
limiting the duration of accident and sickness 


payments for workers age 60 or more were elimi- 
nated, thereby affording the same benefits to all 


employees regardless of age. In-hospital medical 
allowances were increased from $4 to $5 per day 
and were also extended to dependents. It was 
also agreed that existing hospital benefits in areas 
outside of Michigan are to be made comparable, 
if possible, to any higher benefits provided under 
the Michigan Blue Cross program. In contrast 
with the pension program, which is employer- 
financed, the cost of the health and insurance 
program will continue to be defrayed by both 
employer and worker contributions. It was agreed 
that an effort would be made to obtain full 
payment of surgical service under Blue Shield 
plans for single workers earning up to $4,500 and 
married workers with family incomes up to $,6000. 


General Motors Agreements 


On the whole, the major contract changes incor- 
porated in the General Motors agreements with 
the United Automobile Workers and the Inter- 
national Electrical Workers (CIO) were generally 
similar to those written into the Ford settlement. 


All the agreements were signed for a period of 
3 years. They provide the same type of supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plan, cost-of-living 
escalator formula, annual improvement factor 
increases, and liberalized pension and vacation 
clauses. Two additional half holidays annually 
(Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve), additional 
wage increases for skilled workers, and liberalized 
insurance are also provided in agreements at both 
companies. Further, the General Motors agree- 
ments provide for time-and-a-half pay for all 
Saturday shifts except those on 7-day operations, 
an increase in the wage premium for the third or 
night shift from 7.5 to 10 percent, and $5 a day 
jury-duty pay; they also establish a fund, averag- 
ing about 2 cents a man-heur, to correct specified 
inequities in wages. (Certain inequity adjust- 
ments are to be made at Ford without formal 
establishment of a fund.) 

One significant addition to the General Motors 
contracts was a full union shop, in contrast to 
a “modified” union shop clause in previous GM 
contracts. Under the revised union security and 
checkoff clause, employees covered by the UAW 
and IUE contracts will be required to become a 
member of the appropriate union within 60 days.” 
The Ford contract previously had provided for a 
union shop. 

In the General Motors agreements the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits fund is to be 
built up to $400 for each employee and each person 
entitled to benefits. The maximum fund for the 
approximately 375,000 UAW employees on the 
June 1955 payroll will be $150 million. Other pro- 
visions of the supplementary benefit plan, in- 
cluding benefits and the 5-cent a man-hour 
company contribution to the fund, are similar to 
the Ford agreement. 

The major pension revisions are likewise 
essentially the same as those agreed to in the Ford 
contract, as are most of the liberalized insurance 
provisions. Upward revisions in the schedule of 
insurance and health benefits under the GM—UAW 
contract, however, were somewhat more extensive 
than established under the Ford agreement. 


® The union security clause recognizes the limitations imposed by so-called 
Btate “right to work” laws by the proviso that “‘an employee shall not be 
required to become a member of, or continue membership in the union, as 
condition of employment, if employed in any State which prohibits, or 
otherwise makes unlawful, membership in a labor organization as a condition 
of employment.” 
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As in the Ford agreement, the GM contracts 
provide that the annual improvement factor shall 
be 2} percent or 6 cents an hour, whichever is 
greater. Because of differences in the wage 
structure of the units covered by the contracts at 
the two companies, the maximum amount payable 
under the annual improvement factor to the 
highest paid GM employees is estimated to exceed 
payments at Ford and may approximate 10 cents 
an hour. 

The General Motors agreements gave additional 
wage increases of at least 8 cents an hour for 
skilled workers, as did the Ford agreement, which 
also made provision for a 5-cent increase for 
apprentices in various skilled trades. 


Estimated Value of the Settlement Packages 


Neither company made public monetary esti- 
mates of the total cost or expenditures which 
would be incurred as a result of the settlements. 
The unions, however, stated that the “‘cost break- 
down of the economic factors” amounted to 19.6 
cents per hour in the case of the Ford agreement, 
20.9 cents in the UAW-GM contract, and 21.2 


cents in the IUE-GM pact. According to the 
unions these costs were allocated as follows: 


Centa per hour 
Item Pord-UAW'! GM-UAW' GM-IUR?* 


Supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits... ~_-. 5.0 
Pension plan improve- 
ments... . 
Improvement factor 
Wage inequities - 
24-week vacation step - - 
Hospitalization insur- 
iit osaceshec . 
Triple pay for worked 
holidays and extra holi- 
iiitieescecseden 
Night shift premium and 
time and a half for 
Saturday -. - ~~ .8 
' Wall Street Journal, June 23, 1955, with minor changes supplied to the 


BLS by the UAW-CIO. 
7 IUE-CIO News, June 20, 1955 (p. 3). 


These tabulations, the unions indicated, do not 
include the “pyramiding effect of the improvement 
factor and other economic benefits in factors like 
shift premiums, holiday pay, and the like, plus 
the adjustment of local union inequities . . .” 





Financial Hardship 
Cases Handled by the 
Fight-Blight Fund 


M. MEAD SmITH* 





Epiron'’s Nore.—-The second half of this article 
will appear in the September issue. It describes 
the solutions of the individual difficulties outlined 
here which the Fund's attorney devised in working 
with the people concerned. 


INADEQUATE INCOME is usually not the major 
difficulty encountered by resident owners in trying 
to bring their houses up to minimum legal stand- 
ards. Rather, such owners become financial hard- 
ship cases for city enforcement authorities because 
of either a startling combination of personal mis- 
fortunes or their own efforts to meet the require- 
ments without fully understanding what work 
should be done, how to get it done reasonably, and 
how to finance it soundly. Given time to work out 
their personal difficulties and help on arranging 
for repairs, most such owners can comply with 
minimum requirements without the aid of special 
noncommercial loans or grants, as indicated in 
the second half of this article. 

These conclusions are based on the experience 
of the Fight-Blight Fund, Ine., in Baltimore, or- 
ganized by businessmen in mid-1952 to help 
solve financial hardship cases encountered in the 
city’s program of concentrated housing law en- 
forcement. It should be noted, of course, that the 
2-year period covered by this study was one of 
prosperity and that the minimum requirements to 
be met were low. Further, conditions in Balti- 
more are not necessarily typical of those in other 
large cities; the type of housing, the standards 
set, the level of income and repair cost-—all vary 
from city to city. The problems handled, how- 
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ever, are problems which might well be encountered 
in any city’s efforts to stamp out slums. 

The facts presented are based chiefly on records 
maintained by the Fund and interviews with 
William A. Andrews, the attorney retained to 
handle Fund cases. 


The ‘Baltimore Plan’”’ 


The so-called “Baltimore plan’ aims at what 
are generally termed “rehabilitation” and ‘‘con- 
servation’”’—i. e., improvement of blighted but 
fundamentally sound housing and of housing 
which is still good but old or so situated as to be 
susceptible to blight if no preventive action is 
taken.' 

The core of the program is (1) systematic in- 
spection for compliance with minimum dwelling 
standards, rather than inspection only on the basis 
of complaints, and (2) coordinated inspection, 
the standards being set by the housing, building, 
and fire codes and enforcement authority being 
divided between the health, public works, fire, and 
police departments. This basic program started 
in 1945, when teams of inspectors from each of 
the responsible agencies were sent out to inspect 
entire blocks in blighted areas, checking every 
house for compliance with all standards. As the 
program developed, other elements were added 
such as a housing court to hear all housing viola- 


tion cases and a housing bureau (in the health de- 
partment) to coordinate all activities related to 
In 1951, a broad new program was 
undertaken to insure that, once houses had been 
brought up to minimum standards, they would 
not slip back into a blighted condition (as had 


housing. 


already happened in some instances). Directed 
at an area rather than a block, “neighborhood 
rehabilitation” combined concentrated law en- 
forcement with education of owners and tenants 
as to its purposes and their responsibilities, in an 
effort to get residents to take over where the 
enforcement program ended. Enforcement offi- 
cials tried to achieve compliance through persua- 
sion and help and to avoid creating undue hard- 
ship for residents, and efforts were made to im- 
prove the general condition of the neighborhood 


*Of the Bureau's Office of Publications. 
! Baltimore, with about 2,000 blocks of slum and blight, also has slum 


A tall 


clearance and redevelopment programs to eliminate f y 
housing (as well as low-rent public housing). 
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as well as the houses. All public and private re- 
sources were called on to help. 

The first area selected—the pilot area—covered 
27 blocks in east Baltimore, containing about 800 
buildings, 700 family units, and 3,000 inhabitants. 
These 27 blocks included 3 regarded as rock- 
bottom slums, 8 as very bad, and 16 as in varying 
degrees of blight. The pilot program was virtu- 
ally completed by early 1954, although about 30 
cases remained unsettled at the end of that year. 
The law-enforcement program then was gradually 
extended to surrounding blocks. Meanwhile, 
work was begun, on a less concentrated scale, on 
two smaller sections elsewhere in the city, and some 
isolated cases from the earlier enforcement blocks 
were still open. 

As the pilot program drew to a close, a second 
major neighborhood project was initiated—in an 
old but still fashionable west Baltimore section 
known as Mount Royal. The new program was 
aimed at conservation rather than rehabilitation 
and, though in many ways similar to that for the 
pilot area, was geared to meet quite different 
problems. 


Special Help for Resident-Owners 


Public and private efforts under the pilot 
program were directed at helping all of the resi- 
dents of the area, regardless of whether they 
owned or rented the properties they occupied. 
(Both the owner and the occupant of a house 
have certain responsibilities under the housing 
code.*) Special arrangements were made, how- 
ever, to assist the people who owned or were 
Experience im other enforce- 
ment areas indicated that cases fre- 
quently involved such owners, and relatively 
more—nearly three-fifths—of the buildings in the 


buying their homes. 
unsolved 


pilot area were owner-occupied than in the other 


areas. 

For this purpose, the city set up the hearing 
board, composed of representatives of all city 
departments concerned, to serve as an alternative 


*The owner must meet requirements on structural matters, equipment, 
repairs, and crowding, while the occupant is to keep the premises clean, 
dispose of garbage and trash, and store bis possessions in such a way as not 
to attract rats 

4 Of the 103 cases, 54 were from the pilot area—somewhat over 10 percent 
of the total owner-occupied dwellings there; the others came from the sur 
rounding blocks or other enforcement areas or were isolated cases in vestigated 


as the result of complaints 


to immediate court action. If city inspectors 
and housing bureau personnel were unable to get 
resident cooperation, the board met with the 
owners (sometimes 3 and 4 times). The board 
attempted to find out why the repairs weren't 
being made, arranged to settle any disagreements 
as to violations, and put owners in touch with 
sources of help for specific problems—with exten- 
sions granted to give time for their solution, 

One of the private agencies on which the board 
relied especially for help to such owners was the 
Fight-Blight Fund. The housing bureau had 
anticipated that some resident-owners would be 
unable to finance the improvements required, 
regardless of other help. Such cases posed the 
eventual alternatives of condemnation and evic- 
tion or of leaving the dwellings blighted to 
“reinfect” the entire neighborhood—either of 
which could discredit the program. Presented 
with this problem, a committee of realtors, 
mortgagors, bankers, and other businessmen 
sponsored a money-raising campaign and created 
the Fund. Organized as a nonprofit, tax-exempt 
membership corporation, the Fund was to advise 
owner-occupants in enforcement areas on obtain- 
ing commercial financing and to make loans to 
those who were such poor credit risks that they 
were unable to get such financing at reasonable 
rates, 

The Fund started out with $10,000 in working 
capital which had been contributed by individuals, 
corporations, building and loan associations, 
insurance companies, and business associations, 
and which was to operate as a revolving fund. 
(In the spring of 1954, another campaign brought 
the Fund additional pledges of $40,000 over a 
3-year period.) ‘To investigate each case referred 
and propose a solution, the Fund retained an 
attorney who was also a realtor, Final decisions 
were the responsibility of the organization's board 
of directors, assisted by an advisory board—both 
of which were widely representative of business, 
civic, and professional groups. 

The Fund received its first cases in August 1952, 
As of mid-January 1955, the Fund attorney had 
advised 103 owner-occupants of houses needing 
rehabilitation and 4 from the Mount Royal con- 
servation area.’ In order to evaluate initial oper- 
ations, detailed records were kept on 52 cases 
referred between August 1952 and August 1953 
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all but 5 of which came from the pilot area. 
These 52 cases are analyzed below. 

The records cover the facts of each case from 
the initial violation notice to the final disposition 
by the Fund. ‘They include information obtained 
in the course of inspections and hearing board 
meetings and from reports of other organizations 
helping in the case—information based on official 
records, documents supplied by financing com- 
panies, and such private papers as deeds, contracts, 
and payment books, as well as the owners’ answers 
to questions. Despite some gaps and minor 
factual contradictions, the records give a sharp 
picture of the people involved, the problems to 
be solved, and the solutions which can be worked 
out for difficult cases of this sort in such a law 
enforcement program. 


The Families and Their Houses 


Some of the families—particularly those which 
included no male worker—had very little income 
and were already hard put to meet their monthly 
purchase payments. Such families frequently 
needed their houses for income as well as shelter. 


For a good many, on the other hand, income was 
certainly not at what might be regarded as the 
hardship level, and basic payments on the houses 
were not disproportionately large relative to in- 
The condition of the dwellings, however, 
called for fairly substantial outlays if they were 
to be brought into compliance with the regulations. 


come, 


Family Makeup and Income. Two-thirds of the 
houses were occupied by married couples, and a 
few others belonged to men who were either 
single or widowers. In 13 cases, however, the 
households were headed by women. Chiefly these 
were widows, but one woman was legally sepa- 
rated, another had been deserted years before, 
and the husband of a third was in the State 
hospital for the insane. Most owners had other 
members of the family living with them. In the 
case of the couples, these were usually young 
children, ranging anywhere from 1 to 7 in number. 
Where the family was headed by a woman, the 
rest of the family generally consisted of grown 
children and grandchildren. 

In only one case did the owners have no inde- 
pendent income at all—an elderly couple whose 


expenses were met by relatives. In 6 other fami- 


lies in which the owners were also unemployable, 
due to age, illness, or, in 1 instance, blindness, the 
house itself was the chief—and sometimes the 
only—source of income: they either had tenants, 
or received regular payments from the relatives 
living with them, or both. One also was getting 
social security and another received $100 a month 
in benefits accrued by her husband during 25 
years of railroad employment. The largest in- 
come of any of the 7 families was about $33 
weekly. 

Most of the other families had only 1 wage 
earner, but in 9 cases both the husband and wife 
(or, in 1 case, a daughter) were working.‘ 

Roughly half the men workers were employed 
in factories—well over a third working for a large 
steel company; a few were employed by trans- 
portation or construction firms or by the Federal 
Government, and the remainder included a short- 
order cook, a hospital worker, a church janitor, 
one who had an ice route, another who operated 
a barber shop in the basement of his house, and 
a minister who himself earned only some irregular 
income “from the printing business.”” Weekly 
earnings ranged from unstated irregular amounts 
to $63, earned by one of the men employed by 
the steel company. Over one-third were getting 
less than $50 weekly. 

One of the women also worked for the Govern- 
ment and another in a factory, and several worked 
for hospitals or stores. But nearly one-third did 
domestic work, some on a fairly irregular basis. 
Well over one-third of these women workers 
brought home less than $30 a week, the range 
being from about $8 averaged by one of the do- 
mestic workers to the $50 earned by the Govern- 
ment employee. 

Over half of the “working” families also had 
some income other than wages. With one excep- 
tion —a widow who was receiving allotments from 
her son in the service—the house again was the 
source of all or a large portion of this added in- 
come, mostly from tenants. In addition, three 
families were receiving World War I or social 


security benefits. Total family income from all 


‘Information en income covers that directly available to the owner or 
owners. For houses occupied by couples, this included wages of both hus- 
band and wife regardless of who held title. Where other family members 
were working, they were taken into consideration only insofar as any pay- 
ments they made to the owner were included in his | , with the single 
exception of a daughter who was buying the house jointly with her father 
Job information, which was incidenta! to that on income, is for the same 
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sources still was less than $50 weekly in over one- 
third of these cases; it ranged from $17 a week 
for 1 woman who received $10 from work and $7 
from a roomer to $92 a week for 1 family in which 
the husband earned $60, the wife $24, and a 
lodger paid $8. 


Ownership Status. Of the 52 families, 7 fully 
owned their homes. The others were in the 
process of buying the properties—mostly through 
mortgages but in 9 cases under a contract of sale. 
Under such contracts, the seller retained title, 
although sometimes he was authorized to convert 
to a mortgage when a specified amount of principal 
had been paid. Weekly or monthly payments 
were provided for, to be allocated to interest on 
the balance owed, to payments made by the buyer 
for taxes, assessments, insurance, etc., and to 
principal. The terms of these contracts were 


usually quite stringent—giving the buyer little or 
no time to correct a default and providing that, 
in case of default, the seller was to retain all 
money paid in by the buyer. 

The 7 families who fully owned their homes had, 
of course, only annual payments to make—for 
taxes and, usually, ground rent. 


(As an example 
of the amounts involved, 1 owner was paying $127 
and $46 a year for these 2 items.) Nearly one- 
third of the others made weekly rather than 
monthly payments on the house, but, figuring 
them all on a monthly basis, these commitments 
ranged from less than $25 to over $90, with about 
two-thirds paying less than $50 a month. This 
represented less than 1 week’s income*® in most 
cases—sometimes less than half that amount. 

A few families had started buying the properties 
in prewar days, but most were fairly recent pur- 
chases—-over half having been made since 1947, 
when the city accelerated its drive against slums. 
Several had bought less than a year before the 
finding of violation (including 1 buyer whose con- 
tract stated that he had inspected the property 
and found it in conformity with city regulations), 
and 2 actually took on the dwellings after the 
violation notice had been issued. Some such re- 
cent purchases were probably attributable to the 
housing program itself, since, when faced with 
the prospect of making expensive improvements, 
a number of absentee owners of pilot area property 


§ This is the ratio generally considered sound and it was used by city offi- 
clals and the Fund attorney in evaluating an owner's situation 


drew up installment contracts of sale for their 
tenants instead. In addition, rent control was 
still in effect in Baltimore and monthly purchase 
payments were sometimes more advantageous to 
an absentee owner than the rent he was permitted 
to charge. In at least one case, the house was 
bought simply because no place to rent could be 
found, 

Purc!ase prices listed ranged from less than 
$1,000 for 2 houses bought in 1949 and 1950, 
respectively, to nearly $8,000 for 2 other houses, 
both bought in 1951. Over three-fourths had 
been bought for less than $5,000, however. In- 
formation on downpayments and current equity 
was only fragmentary. Most of the families 
apparently had made at least a token downpay- 
ment, although in 1 case a reported $800 down- 
payment on a $7,500 house was found on investi- 
gation to be actually a second obligation running 
concurrently with the mortgage. In most in- 
stances, the purchase was too recent for any very 
substantial amount of equity to have been built 
up. With such generally low prices, however, at 
least one-third of the families had paid off one- 
half or more of the purchase price—the amount of 
their equity ranging from less than $1,000 to 
over $4,000. 


Condition of the Houses. All of the houses were 2 
or 3 stories, having generally either 4 or 6 rooms 
but sometimes as many as 9. All were brick row 
houses, and most were 75 to 100 years old. As 
indicated by the date of purchase, most of the 
houses were already run down when they were 
bought. Precise information on the condition of 
these particular houses at the time they were 
first inspected was not included in the data studied, 
but a Baltimore newspaper gave the following 
description of a pilot area house as it was in 1951: 


The only plumbing on the entire property was an out- 
side toilet which did not function properly and which was 
enclosed by a small outhouse almost ready to fall over. 
In the kitehen there was an old iron sink whose drain 
was so rusted away that waste water ran out onto the 
ground through a hole in the wall, rather than into a 
sewer. The structural condition of the house was very 
bad: Leaking roof; deteriorated and missing rainspouting; 
brokes, worn, and loose doors and windows; floors weak 
and rickety, paper and plaster falling from walls and 
ceilings throughout the house, stair treads deeply worn 
and hazardous, outside and cellar steps dangerously 
rickety, and electrical wiring defective and dangerous. 
The house was riddled by rats and infested with bedbugs 
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and roaches. The only heat had been furnished by a 
little kerosene stove in one room. The cellar was damp 
and filled with trash. The yard, covered with trash, 
junk, garbage, and raw sewage, did not drain properly 
and was surrounded by an extremely dilapidated 6%-foot 


board fence.* 


All of these conditions violated the housing 
regulations, and examples of all could be found in 
the homes of these families, although in varying 
combinations and varying degrees. The cost of 
correcting individual items ranged widely of 
course. A structural repair, such as the rebuilding 
of a wall, could run as high as $1,000 or more. 
Installation of a furnace might cost anywhere 
from $500 to $800, and the price of shifting from 
an outdoor to an inside toilet was generally in 
the neighborhood of $400. Electrical repairs and 
most other items were usually less expensive. 
The total expense involved depended not only on 
the condition of the particular house but also on 
who did the work, the quality of the materials 
used and the workmanship, and so on. 


The Problems To Be Solved 


Age, inability to work, or low-paying jobs handi- 


capped some owners in making repairs themselves 


and in getting loans for contract work. But such 
families were in the minority, and even most of 
them could have complied with the notice require- 
ments if they had not suddenly run into additional 
personal difficulties or had been better informed on 
contracting and financing questions. Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the cases referred 
to the Fund is the incredible array of misfortunes 
which beset this entire group of families—often 
temporarily reducing income or increasing ex- 
penses. A more lasting problem—and the single 
most common factor contributing to financial 
hardship—was the heavy load of short-term debts 
which the owners had taken on in trying to meet 
the housing requirements. The total monthly 
obligations resulting left little or no room for 
financing the items still to be corrected and 
frequently were already completely out of line 
with monthly income. 


Illness or accident—te the 
owner or his family—-was a source of trouble in 
about one-fourth of the cases. (And this excludes 
the bad health which kept several wives from 
supplementing their husbands’ earnings.) 


Illness and Accident. 





When the owner was ill, he was not only kept 
away from work but had to meet the extra expen- 
ses of medical care. The disastrous effect on 
people who could otherwise have handled the 
housing notice requirements is illustrated by the 
case of the one woman earning $50 a week: Her 
house was fully paid for and she had no debts, 
but she contracted a rare disease requiring expen- 
sive treatment. 

Both on-the-job and outside injuries had also 
complicated things for several men—forcing some 
into less remunerative work as well as cutting off 
their income temporarily. Incapacity of the 
“man in the family” also was a handicap in that 
he was not able to make any of the repairs himself. 

A protracted illness ended in death for one man 
who had been the family’s chief source of income. 
But any illness or death in the family added a 
substantial financial burden. Take the case of 
the man whose wife had been confined to bed for 
a number of years by crippling arthritis. Medical 
expenses for her were already heavy and he had to 
wait periodically to accumulate money even to 
buy materials for the repairs he was making 
himself. Then he broke his leg and was out of 
work for a number of months, and 6 months after 
that his wife was so much worse that he had to 
hire someone to care for her. 


Other Income Losses. Something under 10 percent 
of the owners ascribed their difficulties to tempo- 
rary unemployment or a recent extended strike at 
the steel company which employed so many of the 
men. While a good many had apparently weath- 
ered the strike period, it had put several “behind 
in their bills,” and one man faced foreclosure 
proceedings for delinquency in mortgage payments 
asaresult. The strike had also led to foreclosure 
proceedings for a man employed by a railroad 
company which did considerable business with 
the struck company and which laid him off while 
the strike was on. 

Nonwage income was also subject to change 
without warning. One man, who not only had 
a wife and 7 children but rented apartments to 2 
other families, was receiving a total of $25 a week 
in rent when the rent control authorities investi- 
gated and ordered him to reduce the rent and to 
grant the tenants free occupancy for several 
months to make up for the previous overcharge. 


* The Evening Sun, Baltimore, January 4, 1954 
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Other cases include 3 in which husbands left home ; 
all 3 wives tried to keep up the payments on their 
obligations, but only | received any help from her 
husband—on a State’s attorney’s order that he 
support her and their 3 children. 

While 1 owner pointed out that feeding and 
clothing 6 children on 1 salary left nothing for 
repairs, even grown children often represented an 
added expense to the owner, making only irregular 
contributions for room or for board. Those who 
paid did so at a rate substantially lower than the 
owner would have received had a tenant from 
outside the family been taken. 


Title and Records Questions. Roughly one-third 
of the families had problems connected with their 
status as owners of the properties. ‘These delayed 
action to settle the case and frequently affected 
the financial position of the owners as well. 
Families who were buying under a contract of 
sale immediately faced one such problem. Even 
though the seller retains title to the property, 
many such contracts specifically give responsibility 
for repairs to the buyer—a practice which the 
enforcement campaign served to increase. Thus, 
the question arose almost at once in the pilot 


program as to whether the occupant or the record 
titleholder was legally responsible for complying 


with violation notices. Notices were sent to the 
purchasers until the housing court, in July 1951, 
ruled that the titleholder was responsible. Sub- 
sequent decisions modified this ruling, however, 
with the result that many such cases went to court 
for a decision on the particular circumstances 
involved. 

The initial housing court ruling, in effect during 
the early stages of most of the cases studied, had 
two quite opposite results for the 9 families 
buying on contract—although in no instance did 
the titleholder pay for the repairs. In 6 cases 
the sale was put on a mortgage basis—the seller 
generally transferring title to the occupant imme- 
diately after receiving the violation notice.’ 
Although such a change neither eliminated the 
buyer's responsibility nor made financing avail- 
able, it was in some ways desirable from his point 
of view: He got title to the property, and mortgage 
holders are frequently slower than contract sellers 


’ Four subsequently went to the housing court, which fined the titleholder 
in 2, both the present and former owners in 1, and dismissed |, but ruled all 4 
residents responsible for repairs in future 


to foreclose. In 2 other cases, the sellers arranged 
to make the repairs but under new contracts which 
set a higher purchase price. This precluded any 
savings the resident-buyer might have made by 
doing some of the work himself. In addition, 9 
months went by with little of the work done in 
1 case, and, in the other, the repairs made were 
not those required, were done unsatisfactorily and 
without the necessary building permits, and, 
particularly considering the workmanship, were 
too high priced. The contract of the ninth family 
was unchanged, the buyer having accepted 
responsibility before the initial housing court 
decision. 

The question of ownership and responsibility for 
repairs also had to be straightened out before a 
woman whose husband had left her could obtain 
financing, since both names appeared on the title, 
as in most Fund cases. (And, if the mortgage 
was VA insured, some arrangement other than 
refinancing had to be found, to avoid losing the 
advantageous low interest rate.) 

Questions also arose concerning proper record- 
ing of the deed or payments made. The buyers’ 
payment books in some cases didn’t show the 
amounts which had been allocated to principal, 
making it impossible for a prospective lender to 
determine equity. In other cases, the record 
shown was either obviously inaccurate or the 
owners questioned it, as, for example, the owner 
who pointed out that nothing at all had been 
credited to principal during about a year. 

Related problems arose in two cases where the 
families decided to sell after receiving the violation 
One woman, who already faced fore- 
serious illness, entered into a 


notice. 
closure after a 
contract with a realty company to sell her house 
for $3,000 and purchase another, in good con- 
dition, for %5,000-—only to be subsequently 
informed that the price of the second property was 
really $8,990! 


Additional Obligations and Their Causes. Over 
two-thirds of the owners had debts over and above 
basic housing payments at the time they talked 
with the Fund attorney—varying widely in num- 
ber and amount. Most had been partially paid off 
but the balance outstanding still ranged between 
$100 and $2,400-—due in anywhere from a few 
months to 2 or 3 years. Most families had only 
1 or 2 such additional commitments, but 1 owner 
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had 12; although his mortgage payment was only 
$8 a week, the total monthly commitment 
amounted to about $300—nearly twice the family’s 
entire monthly income. Nearly one-third of the 
owners were obligated for $30 a month or more— 
an amount greater than basic housing payments 
in a number of instances. 

These additional commitments substantially 
altered the picture in terms of the proportion of 
income already allocated. A few owners had 
neither basic payments to make nor additional 
debts, but nearly one-third reported a combined 
monthly obligation of $80 or more. The majority 
of the owners had already committed more than 
one-fourth of the money income available to them 
(And this did not take into account 
expenses involved in running a 


each month. 
the regular 
household.) 

Some of these obligations had accumulated as 
a result of the personal circumstances previously 
described, although 1 or 2 owners seemed habitu- 
ally to incur debts they couldn’t pay. A few 
such families had bills at clothing, food, and 
department stores. Over one-half the owners, 
however, had gone into debt in order to improve 
their homes. A good many had already installed 
furnaces, some had cemented or fenced the yard, 
several had had the roof or a wall fixed, electrical 
repairs made, an inside toilet installed, and so on. 
In addition, a number were paying for such house- 
hold equipment as refrigerators, furniture, storm 
windows, screens, or washing machines. 

Yet the housing requirements had still not been 
met. This fact, together with the unsound ratio 
between commitments and income, points up 
several sources of difficulty which led to financial 
hardship the enforcement program need not 
otherwise have produced. 

First, the owners were usually unable to under- 
stand from the notice precisely what was required. 
Partially, this was because most of them had 
had little or no education, but, in addition, the 
notice requirements were couched in fairly general 
terms (often seeming to the despairing owner to 
be a request that the entire house be rebuilt), A 
number of owners, therefore, simply turned the 
notice over to a contractor, Except for elderly 
or widowed owners, this usually meant unneces- 
sary cost for such work as the owner could have 
done himself. And the contractor, confronted 
with a notice which was not clear to him either, 


based the work to be done on his own interpreta- 
tion of the requ rements, sometimes omitting 
important ones, sometimes including improve- 
ments not required. In some cases, of course, 
the owner himself bought unrequired and fre- 
quently expensive items—storm windows and 
metal fences, for example; such purchases might 
have been attributable to misunderstanding the 
legal requirements, to salesmen working the 
pilot area, or simply to the owner’s decision to 
get other items he wanted while he was at it. 
The cost effect is illustrated by the fact that 
1 man borrowed $120 to cement his yard and 
fix his roof while another was paying installments 
on a $979 contract for cementing the yard and 
erecting a fence. In many cases, the financing 
arranged should have been sufficient to complete 
all the work required. 

Another basic problem was that the owners 
frequently failed to select reputable contractors, 
and they generally were unaware of the process 
of getting several estimates, in writing, before 
deciding. As a result, some of the repairs made 
did not meet the standards set. One owner 
hired a man from nearby to make electrical repairs; 
when the work failed to pass inspection, he tried 
unsuccessfully to have the man correct it—and 
finally learned he was not a licensed electrician. 
Poor selection of contractors also sometimes 
resulted in unnecessarily large charges. One man 
paid $1,800 to have his front wall rebuilt whereas 
other walls had been rebuilt in the same block 
for $800-$1,000. (Some such cost differences 
reflected differences in the quality of materials 
and workmanship, of course.) In addition, one 
owner understood the contract to cover certain 
repairs which were not made and another made a 
deposit on a contract for work which was never 
even started. 

Finally, a few owners had increased or re- 
financed the mortgage or purchase contract to 
pay for repairs, but, as indicated, most had 
gotten short-term improvement loans, with their 
much higher monthly payments. A few families 
had resorted to loans after unsuccessful efforts 
to refinance, but most had not even tried. But 
generally these owners just did not know how to 
coordinate borrowing with the income available, 
had had no experience in explaining their prob- 
lems to lending institutions, and often had no 
contacts with reputable financing institutions. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Labor Turnover of 
Women Factory Workers, 1950-55 ' 


MopeRATELY BRISK labor turnover rates charac- 
terized the job movements of women factory 
workers in the 5 years 1950-55. (See chart 1.) 
During this period of industrial expansion, stimu- 
lated by defense-related activity, employment of 
women in manufacturing rose 14 percent, expand- 
ing from 3.8 million (March 1950) to 4.8 million 
(September 1953); and, following a decline, 
totaled 4.3 million at the close (December 1954). 

Labor turnover rates today hold great interest 
as indicators of current economic trends, since 
they reveal changes in labor demand quickly and 
clearly. The rates refer to movements of em- 
ployees among firms and comprise accession (or 
hiring) rates and separation (or termination) rates, 
which include quits, layoffs, discharges, and miscel- 
laneous separations. Average turnover rates for 
women and men factory workers are shown below 


for the period January 1950-January 1955.’ 


Rate per 1,000 employees 
Women Men 
Accessions 44 38 
Separations, total srewen 43 38 
Quits _ _ - is ‘ 24 18 
Layoffs and other involuntary sep- 
arations__ ints saved wes 19 20 


Type of labor turnover 


Compared with the years 1944-47, during 
World War II and the postwar transition, the 
movement of employees between firms during 
1950-55 was only about two-thirds as rapid.’ 

Much of the recent labor turnover occurred in 
defense-related industries, predominately durable- 
goods manufacturers. In response to defense re- 
quirements, the durables group expanded their 
operations from 1950 to 1953 and hired many 
than did the manufacturers of 
Then, when business slack- 


more women 
noadurable goods. 
ened in 1953-54, there was a sharper drop in 
hiring and relatively more involuntary separations 


in durable goods plants. Women’s quit rates, on 


Chart 1. Labor Turnover Rates of Women Workers 
in Manufacturing Industries, Quarterly, January 
1950-Janvary 1955 






























































the other hand, were consistently higher in the 
nondwables branch throughout the 5-year period. 

Since 1950, hiring rates of women -employed 
in manufacturing industries * have been about 16 


' For a discuasion of the seope, procedures, and limitations of labor turnover 
statistics, see Measurement of Labor Turnover, Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1953 (p. 519). An earlier analysis in this feld is contained in Postwar 
Labor Turnover Among Women Factory Workers, Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1047 (p. 411). 

3 These findings are based on the labor turnover statietics for women which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has compiled on @ quarterly basis January, 
April, July, and October) since January, 196) and which are published in 
Employment and Earnings. luring the period covered by this stady, turn 
over rates for all workers combined were based on reports from 6,600 firma 
employing about 44 million persons. The sample for women workers is 
slightly smaller than this, since separate data for women are not reported by 
all establishments 

* From March 1944 to July 1947, the Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
separate data for men and women in the Monthly Labor Keview. Prior to 
October 1945, rates were computed by dividing each turnover item by the 
average of the number employed as of the last day in the current and preced 
ing month The current method, however, uses the number of employees 
during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. There i « 
tendency for higher rates to result from the current method if hiring activity 
is heavier at the end of the month. Comparisons between the two periods 
are valid for the total of manufacturing industries. However, comparisons 
cannot be made between individual industries, since major revisions have 
been made in the descriptions and classifications of several industry groups. 

*‘ For major industries not included in the manufacturing total for labor 
turnover statistics, see table footnote 1. 
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percent above men's. Although women’s employ- 
ment generally fluctuates more than men’s, women 
appear to be less inclined than formerly to leave 
their jobs. This is borne out in a comparison of 
quit rates for 1950-55 with those for 1944-47. 
Quits dropped for both sexes, but women’s quit 
rates fell faster than men’s. (See chart 2.) The 
strongest indication of a narrowing in the differ- 
ential between the two groups came during the 
Korean expansion covering July 1950-July 1953. 


Hiring Rates ° 


Women’s hiring rates fluctuated markedly 
through the years 1950-55 and reflected major 
changes taking place in women's factory employ- 
ment. (See accompanying table.) During the 
buildup of military and civilian production prior 
to September 1953, women’s accessions varied, 
but generally persisted at a high level as total 
manufacturing employment expanded by about 
a million women. During the subsequent eco- 
nomic contraction, hiring rates of women dropped 
noticeably but still remained above men’s. Wom- 
en's hiring generally rose and fell at the same time 


as that of men 


Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, average hiring rates of women factory 
workers jumped from 35 per 1,000 (April 1950) to 


54 per 1,000 (October 1950). About this same 


time (June to September *), women’s total manu- 
facturing employment increased from 3.8 million 
to 4.2 million.” With defense production just 
getting under way, much of the demand for women 
workers arose from an upswing in civilian buying, 
as well as from anticipated defense requirements 
and expected manpower shortages. 

More intensive hiring took place in durable- 
goods industries, which employed about one-third 
of factory women, than in nondurables. In such 
critical defense industries as ordnance and elec- 
trical machinery, women were hired in July 1950 
at far-above-average rates. Women’s highest 
accession rates were reported in the transportation- 
equipment industry (particularly aircraft): 83 per 
1,000 in October 1950 and 85 per 1,000 in January 
1951. In the transportation equipment group, 
women’s employment increased about 50 percent 
between June 1950 and June 1951; in the ordnance 
industry, it tripled during the same _ period. 
Other industries in which women were hired in 
exceptional numbers during late 1950 and early 


* Hiring rates cover both new and former employees added to the payroll 
during the month 

* The months for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports employment 
statistics separately for women are March, June, September, and December 

' Although differences between accessions and separations refer to employ- 
ment changes, month-by-month comparisons between labor turnover rates 
and employment series published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
affected by a number of factors. For information on differences in the two 
series, see Current Labor Statistics in this issue, note to table B-1 


Labor turnover ratea for women in manufacturing industries,’ quarterly, January 1950-January 1955 


(Per 100 women employees] 





Accessions * 


Year and month 
Nondurable 


goods 


Durable 
goods 


Total 
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' Excludes these major industries: Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; women’s, 
misses’ and children’s outerwear, and fertilizers 

* Cover both new and former employees added to the payroll during the 
month 


* Layoffs, discharges, military separations, and other miscellaneous sep 
arations initiated by employers 

* All terminations initiated by employees, including unauthorized ab 
sences of more than 7 consecutive calendar days 
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1951 were those manufacturing machinery, fab- 
ricated-metal products, instruments, and furni- 


ture. 

Within nondurable goods, relatively large addi- 
tions to the woman work force were made in two 
industries strongly influenced by defense activi- 
ties—rubber products and chemicals. The July 
1950 rate of 66 accessions for every 1,000 women 
employed in rubber products plants also reflected 
the demand from consumers who remembered the 
tire shortages of World War II and hastened to 
purchase available supplies. In the chemicals 
industry, accessions jumped from 19 to 41 per 
1,000 women between April and June 1950. 
However, in the apparel, textile, and food products 
industries, always large employers of factory 
women, there were relatively smaller increases in 
this time. In the year 


women’s accessions at 
following June 1950, the woman work force ex- 
panded by less than 5 percent in each of these 
three industries. Military orders for clothing and 
supplies did not immediately affect them as much 
as did the consumer demand for products expected 
to be in short supply. 

A noticeable drop in hiring activity occurred in 
manufacturing industries in 195!, as material 
shortages, tighter credit controls, and consumer 
resistance to higher prices retarded the expansion. 
Since these factors affected durable-goods pro- 
ducers less than nondurable, the level of accessions 
was generally higher in durable-goods plants. In 
several important durable-goods industries, there 
was a small but fairly steady expansion in the 
woman work force throughout the year 

With shortages of raw materials overcome and 
large inventories reduced, production and employ- 
ment in both durable- and nondurable-goods 
industries gradually mounted during 1952 in 
response to the continuing demand for goods. 
The peak rate of women’s accessions occurred in 
October 1952, when factories engaged additional 
women at the rate of 61 per 1,000. An unusual 
surge of hiring activity occurred in plants where 
operations had been slowed by the summer steel 
strike; industrial hiring of women rose to 67 per 
1,000 in transportation equipment, 75 per 1,000 
in fabricated metal products, and 77 per 1,000 in 
electrical machinery. 

Beginning in January 1953, a 1 4-year downtrend 
in hiring spread throughout manufacturing; for 
every 1,000 women on the payroll 10 fewer were 


Chart 2. Separation Rates of Men and Women 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries, Month of 
April, 1944-47 and 1950-54 
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hired in that month than in October 1952. There 
was no immediate drop in women's employment, 
however, since hires did not fall below total 
separations until July 1953. The decline in hiring 
continued throughout 1953, with accessions per 
1,000 women dropping from 51 in January to 38 
in October. Some of the deepest cutbacks came 
in industries where earlier hiring had been the 
most intensive. For example, by October 1953, 
women’s accession rates in the electrical machin- 
ery industry were down to 35 per 1,000 compared 
with 77 per 1,000 the previous October. 

Comparison of hiring rates for durable- and 
nondurable-goods industries in the first half of 
1954 indicates that much of the decline was related 
to cutbacks in military orders. In the lowest 
month recorded (April 1954), durable-goods in- 
dustries were hiring 23 women for every 1,000 
women employees, and nondurable, 29. The two 
manufacturing branches were also found to differ 
when early 1954 hiring rates were compared with 
those just prior to the defense buildup. Durable- 
goods industries hired women in April 1954 at 
rates about half as great as those of April 1950, 
but the nondurables had similar hiring rates in 
both periods. 
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The demand for women factory workers was 
generally revived in July 1954, when only three 
industry groups failed to show rising accession 
rates. Nondurable plants hired more women than 
they separated in that month, but accessions in 
durable-goods plants did not exceed separations 
until the following October. The usual seasonal 
hiring lull in January 1955 brought slightly lower 
accessions in many industries, but hires continued 
to exceed terminations in durable-goods plants. 


Involuntary Separations ° 


Women’s involuntary separations also fluctuated 
considerably from 1950 to 1955, ranging from an 
average of 9 per 1,000 women in July 1950 to 31 
per 1,000 in January 1954. (See table.) (For 
the purposes of this discussion, the term “layoffs” 
has been used interchangeably with “involuntary 
separations.”’) Although there was somewhat 
more variation for women than for men, the 1950-— 
55 average of women’s layoffs was slightly lower 
than men’s—-19 per 1,000 women and 20 per 1,000 
men. Rate changes came at about the same time 
for both groups. Between the two major manu- 
facturing branches, the trend of involuntary 
separations for women was similar, although varia- 
tions were slightly greater in durable goods than 
nondurable. 

The tendency for layoff rates to move in an 
opposite direction from hiring rates is particularly 
noticeable in periods of marked economic change. 
For example, between April and July 1950, layoffs 
dropped from 17 to 9 per 1,000, while women’s 
hiring was accelerated. All except two industries 
curtailed women’s separations, and several dur- 
able-goods industries stopped almost completely. 
Ordnance-equipment plants, anticipating  tre- 
mendous expansion, separated women at the low 
rate of 3 per 1,000 in July 1950; plants making 
instruments and related products had an average 
layoff rate of 5 per 1,000 women; and primary- 
metal industries, 6 per 1,000 women. 

During most of 1951, there was a moderate rise 
in employer-initiated separations, although cir- 
cumstances varied by industry. Most of the lay- 
offs took place in industries where conversion from 
civilian to military production entailed labor 
dislocations. Fabricated-metal-products plants, 
converting operations or unable to secure critical 


materials and parts, separated women at the rela- 
tively high average of 38 per 1,000 in July 1951. 
On the other hand, layoff rates of less than 18 per 
1,000 women were reported at this time by 11 of 
the 20 industry groups studied. 

As the Nation’s productive capacity expanded 
and industrial activity increased, involuntary 
separations declined through most of 1952 and 
remained at a fairly low level during the first half 
of 1953. Outstanding, therefore, was the excep- 
tionally high rate of 86 layoffs for every 1,000 
women employed in fabricated-metal-products 
plants in July 1952. That the summer steel 
strike prompted these actions is evident from the 
subsequent dip in October to an average of 20 
layoffs for every 1,000 women in this industry.’ 

Accessions and involuntary separations again 
moved in sharply different directions during the 
downtrend in industrial activity in the latter half 
of 1953. Up to this time, hires usually exceeded 
total terminations, and women’s manufacturing 
employment had been steadily rising. But, in 
October 1953, largely as a result of revised defense 
requirements, there was a widespread increase in 
involuntary separations. From the relatively low 
average of 15 per 1,000 women factory workers 
in July 1953, layoffs rose to 31 per 1,000 women 
in January 1954. Meanwhile, hiring was dropping 
steadily. By April 1954, women’s layoff rates 
had climbed above their hiring rates, for the first 
and only time during the 5-year period. 

In the second half of 1953 and early 1954, 
layoff rates of women employed in durable-goods 
plants were noticeably different from those in 
nondurable plants. Women were involuntarily 
separated from durable-goods plants at the rate 
of 38 per 1,000 in January 1954; and from non- 
durable plants, at 25 per 1,000. In most durable- 
goods plants, the combination of women’s total 
separations (layoffs and quits) exceeded their 
hires. Sharpest decreases in women’s employment 
occurred in those industries where defense produc- 
tion had created the greatest expansion. Since 
layoffs were less severe in nondurable-goods 
industries, there was a more moderate decline 


* Covers layoffs, discharges, military separations, and other miscellaneous 
separations initiated by employers. 

* The steel strike, which lasted during June and most of July, is not reflected 
in the data for the primary-metal industries (which include steel mills), 
because turnover statistics exclude plants where work stoppages are in 


progress. 
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in the number of women employed in that manu- 
facturing branch. Thus, between June 1953 and 
June 1954, durable-goods industries decreased 
their women workers by 17 percent; nondurables, 
by only 8 percent. 

Despite these sharp employment cutbacks, 
involuntary separation rates do not reveal dis- 
crimination against women factory workers. From 
October 1953 to April 1954, when factory layoffs 
were especially high, they averaged 28 per 1,000 
for both men and women. Reductions in the 
work force of manufacturing industries appeared 
to be determined largely by the type of work 
required and by seniority provisions of collective 
bargaining contracts. The higher quit rates for 
women explain the proportionately greater reduc- 
tion in women’s employment than in men’s. 

A more favorable outlook for women’s factory 
employment was indicated during the latter part 
of 1954 and early 1955, when women’s layoff 
rates dropped about a third and equaled 20 per 
1,000 in January 1955, considerably below their 
hiring rates. 


Quits * 


Women’s quit rates were consistently greater 
than, or equal to, those of men factory workers 
throughout 1950-55. There was an average of 
24 quits per month for every 1,000 women, 
whereas men voluntarily left their jobs at a 
rate of 18 per 1,000. Women have customarily 
quit jobs more frequently than men, and many 
reasons have been offered to explain the difference. 
In addition to influences common to both groups, 
women name such reasons as leaving to get 
married, have children, give more attention to 
home responsibilities, or join a husband who is 
transferring elsewhere. Since women’s quit rates 
over a period of time tend to vary much less 
than those of men, it seems likely that a relatively 
larger proportion of their quits are related to 
personal and family factors rather than to 
changing economic conditions. 

A narrowing of the margin between the quit 
rates of men and women occurred between July 

Quits cover all terminations initiated by employees and include unau- 
thorized absences of more than 7 consecutive calendar days. 

Another factor which increased quit rates at the end of World War II was 
the large num ber of workers who quit thetr jobs tn anticipation of layoffs when 


they heard that defense orders had been canceled for their plants. By 
definition, these separations were classified as quits. 


1950 and July 1953, when industrial production and 
employment were expanding; women’s quit rates 
exceeded men’s by only 23 percent, in contrast 
to the 33 percent difference for the overall 1950-55 
period and the 40-percent difference in 1944-47. 
The relationship between quits and involuntary 
separations also indicated a narrowing of the 
differential between men and women. In a com- 
parison of the periods 1944-47 and July 1950—July 
1953, the extent to which quits exceeded involun- 
tary separations dropped 54 percent for women 
but only 42 percent for men. On the other hand, 
during the industrial downtrend of late 1953 and 
1954, women’s quits fell off much less than those 
of men and the margin between the quit rates of 
the two groups was relatively wide. 

The indication that women’s quit rates are more 
closely approaching those of men in recent years 
can be related to several factors. Interest in 
continuous employment, influenced by improved 
wages, working conditions, and more chances for 
advancement, may account for increasing propor- 
tions of women workers becoming permanent mem- 
bers of the labor force. This greater job interest 
has perhaps been encouraged by the technological 


improvements which lighten many household 
tasks, as well as by the actions of some large 
companies which assign specialized personnel to 
deal with work problems of women, thereby 


decreasing labor turnover. A further pressure 
towards women’s employment stability may be the 
generally high prices and higher living standards 
of our economy, since these tend to motivate 
women to increase the family income. Another 
important factor to consider is the higher average 
age of women workers. Since there are now 
relatively more older women in the labor force who 
are free of the care of very young children, more of 
them can plan for continuous work. Furthermore, 
such older women may hesitate to quit their jobs 
for fear that age barriers established by some 
employers will prevent their securing other jobs. 
The peak quit rate per 1,000 women, reached in 
October 1952, was below the average quit rate for 
all women factory workers for any month studied 
between March 1944 and July 1947. The lower 
level of quits prevailing for both men and women 
during 1950-55 was due essentially to the marked 
difference in labor demand in the two periods." 
During World War II, there was a serious labor 
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shortage, and job demand continued to be high in 
the postwar period. As a result, more job oppor- 
tunities were open to workers who wanted to 
change jobs. Since the Korean emergency, how- 
ever, although industrial output and employment 
have been high, labor shortages have not. been 
general but instead have been limited to certain 
areas and relatively few jobs requiring special 
skills. Generally, the retooling of defense plants 
for the Korean emergency took longer than had 
been expected, and this helped spread manpower 
demands over several years. The size of the work 
force never reached expected proportions, and 
labor requirements were, in general, satisfied by 
normal population growth and available labor 
reserves 
The quit 
moved, more or less, in a parallel direction with 
women’s accessions and in the opposite direction 
to their involuntary separations. Yet women’s 
quits were the most stable of the three types of 
labor turnover. As the economy expanded, vol- 
untary separations continued to rise gradually 


curve of women factory workers 


until a peak of 32 quits per 1,000 women employed 
was reached in October 1952, the same month that 
women’s hiring reached its height for the 1950-55 
period. As hiring activity declined and factory 
layoffs rose, women's quit rates began to taper 
off in October 1953. The average dropped to 16 
quits for every 1,000 women in April 1954 and 
remained at a low level through January 1955. 
Although the pattern of quit rate changes was 
very similar for both branches of manufacturing, 
there was consistently more quitting by women in 
nondurable-goods industries than in durable. 
Possibly the lower wage scales prevailing in 
many of the nondurable-goods industries stimu- 
lated workers to quit to take better-paying jobs 
in heavy manufacturing and other defense-related 
industries. In the nondurable segment, the low- 
est average quit rates for women, over the 5 years, 
prevailed in the chemicals and petroleum-products 
industries, both manufacturers of vital defense 
products. 
Jean A. WELLS 
Women’s Bureau 





The 38th Conference of the 
International Labor Organization 


Conruicr between the ideologies of the Soviet and 
Western worlds highlighted the proceedings of the 
38th Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence in Geneva, Switzerland, June 1-22, 1955. 
Political overtones influenced both plenary ses- 
sions-—particularly those dealing with the report 
of the Director-General! on labor-management 
relations—and the work of committees dealing 
with agenda items. Even items primarily techni- 
cal in nature were characteristically examined 
from the political point of view. 

Moreover, in the plenary sessions, as well as in 
the less formal meetings that take place at a con- 
ference of this kind, it was apparent that, in the 
free countries, views and votes by employers’ and 
workers’ delegates are the product of their own 
independent thinking. Typical of delegations 
from most of the free countries, conflicting posi- 
tions in the United States delegation *? sometimes 


found the government delegates siding with the 
workers and sometimes with the employers. In 
sharp contrast, the government, worker, and em- 
ployer delegates from the Soviet Union and from 
the other Soviet bloc countries tended to vote uni- 
formly on all issues. 

The major formal actions of the Conference 
were the adoption of recommendations on inter- 
national standards for treatment of migrant 
workers from underdeveloped countries and for 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled and of a 


! The Director-General of the International Labor Office, which is the staff 
arm of the Organization 

The United States delegation to the Conference was composed as follows 

Government delegates: J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
David W. Wainhouse, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs; advisers and substitute delegates: James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Charles E. Potter, United States Senate; advisers 
Edith N. Cook, Donald H. Dabelstein, Daniel Goott, Paul E. Gurske, Frank 
FE. Johnson, Otis BE. Mulliken, B. Allen Rowland, Herbert B. Swanson, 
George Tobias, Arnold Zempel, Leonard R. Linsenmayer 

Employers’ delegate: William L. McGrath, president, the Williamson 
Heater Co.; advisers: Donald Knowlton, Hubert F. O'Brien, Sybyl 8 
Patterson, Frank H. Terrell, William G. Van Meter, W. H. Winans 

Workers’ delegate: George Philip Delaney, international representative, 
American Federation of Labor; advisers: John H. Callahan, Rudolph Faupl, 
Anthony E. Matz, John J. Murphy, Harry Pollak, Emil Rieve, Michael 
Ross. 
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convention on the abolition of penal sanctions for 
indigenous workers.’ Preliminary discussions on 
these three items had been held at the 37th Con- 
ference in 1954. 

Tentative recommendations on international 
standards for welfare facilities for industrial 
workers and for vocational training in agriculture 
were also approved, together with resolutions 
ealling for their further consideration in 1956. 
The adoption of resolutions on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, trade union rights, and the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations were among 
other actions taken. 


Organization of the Conference 


Delegates from 65 of the 70 member nations at- 
tended the Conference. Observers attended from 
Barbados, the Gold Coast, Jamaica, Malta, Ni- 
geria, the Saar, Sierra Leone, Singapore, and 
Spain. The United Nations and a number of 
other international agencies, both governmental 
and nongovernmental, also had observers in at- 
tendance. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, Minister from Chile to 
Switzerland, was unanimously elected President of 
the Conference. Vice Presidents were Sir Rich- 
ard Snedden, employers’ delegate from the United 
Kingdom; Jose Hernandez, workers’ delegate 
from the Philippines; and Leon Chajn, Govern- 
ment delegate from Poland. 

The Conference voted (138 to 60, with 22 ab- 
stentions) to permit delegates from Nationalist 
China to have voting rights, although it is nearly 
$1 million in arrears in the payment of its contri- 
butions to ILM. Under the standing orders, 
voting rights may be given under these circum- 
stances only by a two-thirds majority in the Con- 
ference. The United States delegation led the 
fight to obtain voting rights for Nationalist China 
on the grounds that its arrears were due to cir- 
cumstances beyond its control; that China 
had not asked for any cancellation of its arrears; 
it had not asked for a reduction in the rate of 


* An ILO convention is 4 draft international treaty which, following adop- 
tion by the ILO Conference, must be considered by each [LO member nation 
for ratification and application. While not subject to the convention rati 
fication procedure, a recommendation ts also a standard which the Con 
ference believes should be incorporated into the domestic practice of ILO 
member nations 

‘ Deputy members have speaking privileges but may vote only under 
conditions defined by their respective groups. 


assessment; and during recent years, China had 
greatly increased its payments to the ILA). 

The application of Hungary for voting rights 
was presented to the Conference in the form of a 
resolution by the Government delegates from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. This proposal failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Nine employer delegates from countries in the 
Soviet sphere were seated as deputy members ‘ 
on 4 of the 5 substantive Conference committees 
after a bitter controversy over the status of these 
representatives. Nominations for committee mem- 
bership are traditionally made by the respective 
government, worker, and employer groups (i. e., 
all delegates representing each of the parties). The 
Conference employer group, taking the position 
that employer delegates from Communist coun- 
tries were in reality additional representatives of 
the Government, refused to nominate any em- 
ployer delegates from these countries. ‘The nine 
delegates protested this action, first to the Selec- 
tions Committee, and then to the Conference. 

Thereupon, the employer delegate from the 
United States made it clear that he would refuse 
to participate in committees on which such dele- 
gates sat even as deputy members. Following 
Conference acceptance of the nine delegates as 
deputy members, he formally resigned from the 
committees in question. (Although the employer 
group as a whole had fought vigorously against 
seating the employer delegates even as deputy 
members, the United States employer representa- 
tives were the only ones to resign from committee 
membership.) He issued a statement charging 
the United States Government delegation with 
having reversed its position from the previous 
year, thereby showing that the United States was 
“just as afraid of Russia as everybody else.” 

The United States Government delegation 
pointed to the fact that on this issue in the 1954 
Conference the United States Government had 
voted in favor of deputy membership only after 
it had failed in its challenge to the Iron Curtain 
employers’ credentials. It pointed out, therefore, 
that the 1955 position was consistent with that 
taken the previous year, the only difference being 
that the credentials were not questioned this year 
because a challenge based on charges previously 
considered and decided is not receivable. Thus, 
the Soviet “employers’’ were fully accredited 
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participants in the 1955 Conference. The action 
of the Conference in granting to them the subordi- 
nate status of deputy membership did not, of 
course, fully satisfy the employer group position 
that they should be excluded entirely. It did, 
however, give some recognition to the view that 
the status of the “employers’”’ from the Soviet 
bloc was in question. 

In connection with this issue, George P. Delaney, 
the United States worker delegate, said: “I dis- 
approve of positions taken in this Conference by 
the employer delegate from my own country, but 
| should be the first to defend him if someone 
said he had to keep silent or take instructions 
from a ‘Big Brother’ in a Government office in 
Washington.” 

Commenting on this disagreement between the 
United States employer and worker delegates, J. 
Ernest Wilkins, head of the United States dele- 
gation, observed: 

What better evidence could there be of the independent 
status of our workers and employers than the events you 
have seen in this very Conference, where widely different 
attitudes toward our problems and solutions have been 
put forward with equal vigor, determination and freedom 
by the American employers’ delegate and the American 
workers’ delegate? 


The ILO Governing Body ° is investigating the 
whole issue of valid representation from employer 
and worker groups in all 70 member countries, 
A committee headed by Sir Arnold MeNair, 
former president of the International Court of 
Justice, and including Pedro de Alba, former 
president of the Mexican Senate, and Justice A. R. 
Cornelius, judge of the Federal Court of Pakistan, 
has been appointed to report on the degree to 
which employer and worker organizations are 
free from government domination. Their report, 
scheduled for October 1955, is expected to give 
the LLO Governing Body a basis for considering 
the whole question of tripartite representation. 


The Director-General’s Report 


Nowhere was the ILO’s function as a free 
international forum for the discussion on labor 
problems better demonstrated than in the dis- 
cussion of the Director-General’s report, in which 
almost 150 speakers participated. Most of them 
not only spoke to specific points in the report, 
but also commented on other phases of labor 


problems, important in their view either in the 
world generally or in their own country. Of the 
150 speakers, 22 were cabinet ministers who 
either were visiting the Conference or acting as 
official delegates. Representatives of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
the Communist-oriented World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which have consultative status 
with the 1LO, also spoke. About one-sixth of 
the speakers were delegates from the Soviet 
Union and its 7 Eastern European allies. 

The report itself was devoted entirely to a 
single theme; it analyzed the problems which are 
characteristic of labor-management relations in 
various kinds of economies and in different regions 
of the world and presented a great deal of factual 
informetion for specific countries. It made a 
strong plea for developing an understanding of 
the human factors which make up industrial 
society at the work level, emphasizing particularly 
those affecting the individual worker’s job and 
his status in relations with his fellow workers, 
as well as the attitudes of workers and manage- 
ment and trade union representatives. Repeat- 
edly, the report stressed the importance of re- 


sponsible trade unionism and of free negotiations 


between labor and management. The report also 
reviewed recent work in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations in connection with various ILO pro- 
grams, including technical assistance in the fields 
of productivity, training, and industrial relations, 
and the work of various industry committees. 
The role of research in these areas was stressed. 

The speakers who discussed the report were 
virtually unanimous in praising the Director- 
General for its quality and searching penetration. 
Criticisms were typically in the nature of correct- 
ing so-called misstatements of fact about conditions 
in the speaker’s own country. Representatives 
of the Soviet bloc criticized sharply the observa- 
tions in the report pertaining to labor-management 
relations in their type of society, particularly the 
following statements: 

This rapid survey suggests that four essential features 
of the system adopted in the USSR and the popular 
democracies of Eastern Europe are: First, that labor- 
management relations are organized by the state and are 
oriented toward the fulfillment of state production plans 


* While the Conference is the supreme ILO authority, the work of the 
Organization {s controlled principally by a Governing Body composed of 20 
government representatives, 10 employer representatives, and 10 worker 
representatives. The Governing Body generally meets 3 times each year 
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for the economy as a whole; secondly, that the collective 
contracts between management and labor at the level of 
the undertaking are limited to the implementation of the 
production goals set for the undertaking and the improve- 
ment of the material and cultural standards of the workers 
in that context; thirdly, that intensive propaganda is 
carried on with a view to obtaining the full cooperation 
of all the workers in the development of a Communist 
society; and fourthly, that rigorous discipline is main- 
tained to ensure conduct conforming with what are ac- 
cepted as the interests of the collectivity. 


* * 7 * 

. it is the role of the trade unions to unite the workers 
around the Party and exercise their authority under its 
direction. The Party maintains at all levels of the trade 
unions’ hierarchy organized cells with the duty of orienting 
and directing union activity in accordance with official 
policy. The trade unions are directly associated with the 
management of public affairs.* 


The Director-General’s report of course is not 
intended to engender a running debate, but from 
the first speech, delivered by United States Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, the discussion 
of competitive ideologies was sharp, constant, 
and sometimes bitter. Secretary Mitchell at- 
tacked the entire concept of labor-management 
relations in Communist states and then condemned 
forced labor as a great obstacle to world freedom. 
Proposing that the ILO should do everything in 
its power to combat forced labor everywhere it 
exists, the Secretary said: 


The ILO should take advantage of every power, every 
resource and every facility at its command to assure that 
effective action is taken against this form of bondage. We 
are gratified that this item will appear on the agenda of 
the General Conference next year. Any such action taken 
at that time should include the setting up of appropriate 
ILO machinery to receive evidence of forced labor con- 
ditions and to publish reports of its findings on a continu- 
ing basis. The members of such a group could travel 
over the countries of the world to see for themselves; the 
inferences to be drawn would be obvious in the case of 
any country which refused to permit their travel. I can 
assure you that the United States of America, which for 
almost 100 years has had a constitutional provision out- 
lawing slavery, would vigorously support such an action 
program. 


Speakers from the Soviet bloc charged that the 
United States had forms of forced and slave labor; 
that it was the world’s greatest capitalist exploiter 


* Report I, International Labor Conference, 38th Session, First Item on 
the Agenda: Report of the Director-General, Geneva, 1955 (pp. 58 and 54). 

’ For a summary of the Committee's report, see Monthly Labor Review, 
Beptember 1953 (p. 944). 


of labor; that the southern United States was one 
of the greatest famine regions in the world; that 
much of the populace was “disease-ridden”’; and 
that the United States delegates were ‘‘represent- 
atives of reactionary, monopolistic circles” who 
were “interested in sharpening international ten- 
sions . . . since the armaments race and prepa- 
rations for war promise them a rich harvest of 
profits.” 

Mr. Delaney answered on behalf of the free 
workers not only in the United States but through- 
out the free world. Speaking on June 17, the 
second anniversary of the day when “East German 
workers, unarmed but desperate, stood up to 
Soviet artillery and tanks, and showed how bit- 
terly they despised the slavery and oppression 
which had engulfed them,’’ Mr. Delaney observed: 


The Soviet Union could make a better case for its pre- 
tended cooperation with the ILO if it would give some vis- 
ible proof that it intended to do something about the con- 
ditions found in the report of the Ad Hoe Committee on 
Forced Labor.’ This official international body of highly 
respected and objective-minded jurists found the USSR 
and other satellite countries guilty of using forced labor 
for economic purposes and also as a means of political co- 
ercion. The refusal of these countries to reply to charges 
submitted to this Committee, their refusal to reply to 
charges before the Governing Body's Committee on Free- 
dom of Association, and their failure to answer findings 
concerning infringement of trade union rights-——all speak 
a callous indifference to reality and truth. 

If Professor Arutiunian [head of the Soviet delegation] 
thinks that by attacking my country and trying thus to 
change the subject he can divert attention from the abuses 
of forced labor, he must take a contemptuous view of this 
great Organization, indeed. 

(The ILO will] continue to search for the facts on the use 
of forced labor and to take every action necessary to abol- 
ish it from the face of the earth. 


Mr. McGrath, United States employers’ dele- 
gate, challenged the validity of much of the 
information presented by representatives from 
the Soviet bloc. On the question of freedom of 
association, he observed: 


The Communists are very touchy on the subject of free- 
dom of association; so much so that some of their orators 
have sought to escape from embarrassment by outright 
falsification of the facts. Thus the so-called workers’ 
delegate of Czechoslovakia told us last year how proud they 
were to have built up a strong and united trade union move- 
ment on a voluntary basis. The Government delegate of 
the USSR told the First European Regional ILO Confer- 
ence that in his country freedom of association is assured 
both by legislation and in practice. 
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But the fact is that, as far as workers are concerned or 
anyone else, there is no such thing as freedor of association 
in Communist countries. 


Finally, on the last day of the discussion of the 
Director-General’s report, the United States 
Government delegate, J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Labor Affairs, 
speaking specifically to the Soviet allegations 
regarding forced labor, said: 


The life of the American worker is an open book. He 
applies for and obtains his job under completely free con- 
ditions with full right to accept or reject any employment 
offer that might be made. When he feels ready for new 
and greater responsibility and opportunity, it is his privi- 
lege to leave his job, either to seek another job in the same 
locality or to travel anywhere in the United States for this 
If he decides to move from one community to 
another, he needs no papers of any kind. He is accepted 
[for employment] without any political test, simply on the 
basis of his inherent dignity as a member of the human 
race. 


purpose 


Speakers from other countries also took issue 
with the Soviet delegates. For example, Pierre 
Waline, employer delegate from France and chair- 
man of the employer group of the Conference, 
charged that documents from Iron Curtain 
sources regarding the approach to labor-manage- 


ment problems in those countries contained state. 


ments of policy which were at sharp variance with 
the ILO’s objectives. 

The discussion was closed, according to tradi- 
tion, by the Director-General, David A. Morse. 
He pointed to the value of the Conference as a 
forum but observed that “mere repetition of 
ideological positions or an exchange of mutual 
accusations” will not reach proper objectives. 
Rather, member countries must constantly strive 
to develop improved labor standards which will 
apply to all types of society—a struggle in which 
there are no “unreconcilable differences.’’ He 
pledged the full efforts of the ILO staff toward 
achieving the labor-management objectives in the 
report and stated that the Office would seriously 
study the constructive suggestions received. 

Mr. Morse, commenting on the criticisms of the 
report by Soviet speakers, stated that the ILO 
“has had extremely little reliable information” 
about labor-management relations in the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European countries. He 
suggested that ILA) observers be invited to future 
labor and management conferences in these 
countries 


He reiterated the determination of the ILO to 
continue its studies of freedom of association. He 
endorsed the principle of recognition of trade 
unionism as a bulwark of industrial democracy, 
and observed that industrial democracy must be a 
basic ingredient of political democracy. 


Actions on International Labor Standards 


A major function of the ILO is to develop for 
the consideration of member governments criteria 
for improved labor standards, in the broadest 
sense of the term. 

The Conference adopted a new convention 
which would bind countries ratifying it to end 
penal sanctions against indigenous workers for 
breaches of contracts of employment “as soon as 
possible and in any event not later than 1 year 
from the date of ratification.” Penal sanctions 
are denounced as “contrary to modern conceptions 
of the contractual relationships between employers 
and workers and to the personal dignity and the 
rights of man.” * 

The Conference unanimously adopted a recom- 
mendation on vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled. Its major points advocated intensified 
efforts to help war-disabled persons to return to 
normal occupations; “continuous and _ coordi- 
nated” national programs for vocational rehabilita- 
tion; research designed to demonstrate working 
capacities of the disabled; and close cooperation 
between employers and trade unions to promote 
“maximum opportunities’ for the physically 
handicapped. The recommendation also included 
proposals concerning the mechanics of operating 
such a program, including medical examinations, 
sheltered workshops, and vocational guidance. 

The Conference also adopted a recommendation 
embodying most of the provisions of two proposed 
recommendations concerning the protection of 
migrant workers in underdeveloped countries and 
territories which had been considered for the first 
time in 1954. The final recommendation dealt 
with conditions related to the movement of sub- 
stantial numbers of migrant workers, their settle- 
ment, and their employment. 

In addition, a resolution was passed requesting 
the ILO Governing Body to instruct the Office to 
examine the provisions of the recommendation in 


* A discussion of penal sanctions in the Soviet Union appears on p. 900 
of this issue 
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order to provide a basis for decision on a future 
convention dealing with migrant workers in under- 
developed countries and territories. 

A report designed to result in the adoption of an 
official recommendation in 1956 was approved by 
the Conference, on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Welfare Facilities for 
Workers. The report suggested that the proposed 
recommendation deal with a wide range of 
subjects, including canteens, buffets, and mobile 
snack carts; rest rooms; recreation facilities; 
covered storage space for workers’ bicycles; and 
ways to improve transportation services to 
factories. 

The Conference also approved a report on 
vocational training in agriculture designed to 
make farm life attractive and productive for 
young workers and their parents, as well as to 
increase the world’s supply of food. The report 
urged adoption at the 1956 Conference of a formal 
ILO recommendation based on proposals de- 
veloped by the ILO Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee in collaboration with the other interested 
United Nations agencies. It suggested that the 


proposed recommendation call for equality of 


opportunity for agricultural vocational training; 
apprenticeship schemes; on-the-farm training; 
farm extension programs; “high priority’’ for 
training of teachers and officials of agricultural 
services; and other action such as governmental 
cooperation with farm and other organizations, 
and special attention to primitive and tribal 
farming. 


Other Conference Actions 


The resolution on “trade union rights’”’ which 
the Conference adopted was among the most 
controversial considered, with sharp debate both 
in the Resolutions Committee and in plenary 
sessions. It urged governments which had not 
ratified them to give serious consideration to early 
action on the ILO conventions on freedom of 
association and the workers’ right to organize. 
Reaffirming the importance which the Conference 
attached to the fundamental rights of both workers 
and employers in their respective organizations, 
the Conference urged the Governing Body to 
study the problem with a view to recommending 


further action in this field for consideration at a 
future conference. 

The resolution as adopted little resembled the 
original version introduced jointly by the Rus- 
sian and Polish workers’ delegates, which was 
essentially an endorsement of the Charter of 
Trade Union Rights adopted by the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU). Working together with a high degree 
of harmony, the non-Communist employer and 
worker members, as well as government repre- 
sentatives on the Resolutions Committee, suc- 
ceeded in substituting the resolution adopted by 
the Conference. 

A resolution on the “Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy"’ was also adopted, after controversial 
debate over an amendment offered by the Polish 
Government which urged the converting of atomic 
armaments stockpiles to peaceful uses. Intro- 
duced jointly by George P. Delaney, Sir Alfred 
Roberts, and K. P. Tripathi, workers’ delegates 
from the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
India, respectively, the resolution welcomed ‘the 
holding of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” and requested 
the Governing Body of the ILO to study the 
“part the ILO could play in promoting the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful uses, and as 
a means of raising living standards.’ It also 
called upon the ILO to study the relationship of 
such developments to the fields of competence 
of the Organization, and to promote the “highest 
possible standards of health, safety, and welfare’ 
in atomic plants. 

The Conference also adopted unanimously, 
early in its deliberations, a resolution praising 
the United Nations, on the occasion of its 10th 
anniversary, for its search for a way to “save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
and to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom.’’ Submitted by 
the Government delegates of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, the resolution lauded 
the close collaboration between the ILO and the 
UN, and pledged the continued efforts of the ILO 
to work in harmony with the UN towards their 
mutual objectives. 

—Leonarp R. Linsenmayver 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
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Criminal Penalties for Violations 
of Soviet Labor Discipline 


In THE past 2 or 3 years the Soviet Government, in 
republishing labor disciplinary laws, has omitted 
the clauses prescribing criminal penalties for 
worker violations of employment contracts, such 
as quitting without permission, being absent, 
tardy, or loafing on the job. On the other hand, 
repeal of these clauses has not been publicly 
announced. There are strong indications that 
these penalties are still being imposed and that 
accordingly the contractual relationship between 
a Soviet employer (i. e., some state agency) and 
an employee could be described, in the words of 
the International Labor Organization Committee 
on Penal Sanctions, as “a form of legalized servi- 
tude which is contrary to modern conceptions of 
personal dignity and the rights of free men.” ' 


Soviet Contracts of Employment 


Soviet contracts of employment may be oral or 
written. As a rule, they are oral and are legally 
enforceable once agreement is reached between 
the management of an enterprise and the new 
worker concerning the work to be performed and 
the place of work.? Contracts of the written type, 
concluded by workers and officials of special 
government recruitment organs, have become the 
rule in the recruitment of workers for jobs which 
necessitate the workers’ moving away from their 
home localities ; such contracts are usually binding 
for 2 or more years (at least 3 years for workers 
going to the far north and other distant localities) .* 
Short-term contracts may be signed for the dura- 
tion of certain seasonal work. Under Soviet law, 
once a labor contract is concluded, the worker is 
subject to all disciplinary labor laws. 

Whether the contract is written or oral, for 
example, no worker cen quit his job without the 
permission of management. In fact, he can be 
made to work longer than the contract specifies. 
The law provides that when the management 
refuses to release the worker upon the expiration 
of the specified term of service, the case “can be 
taken to court.” If the court finds for the worker, 
it shall direct the management to release him 


within a definite period of time, determined “on 
the basis of the practical considerations involved.”’* 

Getting permission from management to quit a 
job is very important to the Soviet worker if he 
wants to be sure of finding a new job; for under 
the decree of December 20, 1938, still in force, a 
Soviet enterprise “can hire a worker only on the 
presentation of a work book.”’ This work book, 
kept by the management until the worker is 
separated from his job, is required by law to con- 
tain, in addition to the worker’s identification, 
information on his education and training, all jobs 
held by him (including dates of hiring and separa- 
tion), reasons for job changes, as well as a record 
of any rewards for outstanding work performance ; 
penalties are not listed in the book. 

Graduates of trade schools and technical and 
higher educational institutions are obliged to work 
in places determined by the Government, and 
thus are also subject to the labor disciplinary penal- 
ties. Under the State Labor Reserves program, 
in operation since 1940, a 4-year period of obliga- 
tory work in jobs assigned by the Government is 
imposed on all graduates of the trade and factory 
schools. A 2-year work period is imposed on 
graduates of schools established in 1953 for training 
(6 months to 1 year) operators of agricultural ma- 
chines.’ By 1955, over 7,000,000 boy and girl 
graduates of these schools have been directed 
to jobs by the Government.’ The graduates of 
technical secondary schools and of higher educa- 
tional institutions are also directed to jobs for a 
minimum period of 3 years.’ 


Penalties for Violating Employment Contracts 


During the first decade of the Soviet regime, 
there were no penal sanctions against willful quit- 
ting or unjustified absence from work; workers 
guilty of such violations were, at worst, dis- 
charged.” The first penal sanctions came with the 


! Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract of Employment, Report VI (1), 
Geneva, [LO Committee on Penal Sanctions, 1953 (p. 4.) 

*T. K. Moskalenko, Perevody i Komandirovki po Sovietskomu Pravu 
(Soviet Law Concerning Transfers and Field Assignments of Workers), 
Moscow, 1953 (pp. 10-11). 

1 N. G. Aleksandrov, Sovietskoe Trudovoe Pravo (Soviet Labor Law), 
Moscow, State Publishing House of Juridical Literature, 1954 (pp. 150-160). 

*N.G. Aleksandrov, op. cit. (pp. 188 and 197). 

*N. G. Aleksandrov, op. cit. (pp. 162-163). 

* For discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, June 1953 (pp. 616-618). 

™N. G. Aleksandroy, op. cit. (p. 164). 

* For discussion, see Viadimir Gsovski, Elements of Soviet Labor Law, 
Monthly Labor Review, March and April 1951. See also Solomon Schwarz, 
Labor in the Soviet Union, New York, 1951 (p. 95) 
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law of September 13, 1930, which deprived workers 
who quit without permission of rights to unem- 
ployment benefits, and directed that their names 
be put at the bottom of job referral lists main- 
tained by state employment exchanges. As labor 
became scarce by the end of the 1930’s, when the 
5-year plans were in full operation and jobs were 
easy to find, these sanctions proved useless. 
Stricter measures were necessary. Accordingly, 
in December 1938 two decrees were promulgated: 
The decree of December 20, 1938, creating 
individual work books (described above); and the 
decree of December 28, 1938, providing that “A 
worker who quits a job of his own volition is not 
entitled to temporary disability insurance benefits 
until after 6 months on his new job.” The Decem- 
ber 28 decree also raised from 5% to 11 months the 
period of continuous work in an enterprise required 
to entitle a worker to a vacation. Furthermore, 
it provided that ‘‘A worker tardy for work without 
valid excuse, or leaving early for lunch or home, or 
loafing on the job, is subject to the following ad- 
ministrative sanctions: Warning or reprimand; 
transfer to a less-paying job for a period of up to 
3 months; or demotion.” 

The most severe Soviet penal measures came 
about 2 years later:* First, the law of June 26, 
1940, provided that workers in state, cooperative, 
or public enterprises who quit jobs without per- 
mission would be judged in court and subject to 
jail terms of 2 to 4 months, and that those who 
were absent from work without valid excuse would 
be sentenced to correctional labor at the regular 
place of work for a period of up to 6 months with a 
deduction of earnings up to 25 percent. Second, 
the decree of January 18, 1941, provided that the 
penalties for absence in the law of June 26, 1940, 
were to apply in cases of tardiness or absence from 
work of more than 20 minutes, or of tardiness of 
less than 20 minutes 3 times in 1 month, or 4 times 
in 2 successive months; and that workers appear- 
ing on the job in a drunken condition should be 
subject to punishment as if absent. 

Under the law of October 19, 1940, persons who 
refuse to transfer to other enterprises, establish- 
ments, or communities at the order of a USSR 
” © Gpemvechaii: Feahepuaneye Rabotnika (Handbook of the Trade Union 
Official), Moscow 1949 (pp. 50-61, 66, and 167). 

i The labor lawbooks cited are the latest ones available in this country 


4 David Simon, Insights Into Soviet Law. (Jn Problems of Communism, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, March-April 1955, p. 39) 


commissar (now called minister) are to be con- 
sidered as quitting their jobs without permission. 
These persons are defined as ‘engineers, construc- 
tion-planners, technicians, foreman, draftsmen, 
bookkeepers, economists, financial and planning 
workers, and skilled workers.” 


Present Status of Soviet Penal Sanctions 


No public announcement of the repeal of the 
penal laws cited has been made nor has there been 
any statement to that effect in recent Soviet labor 
law textbooks ® or other available Soviet publi- 
cations. The textbook Sovietskoe Trudovoe Pravo 
(Soviet Labor Law) by N. G. Aleksandrov, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1954, stated (p. 107) that 
certain laws were repealed after the war, including 
those providing for overtime work and recompense 
instead of vacation, and the wartime labor mobili- 
zation law of February 13, 1942, but said nothing 
about the repeal of the penal laws against quitting 
and absenteeism. Moreover, these penal laws 


were republished, in part, in the 1953 edition of 
the Spravochnik Profsoyuznogo Rabotnika (Hand- 
book of the Trade Union Official), namely the law 
of June 26, 1940 (p. 274), and the decree of Jan- 


uary 18, 1941 (pp. 105-109). The law of June 26, 
1940, was also republished (in part) in Osnovnye 
Zakonodatelnye Akty O Trude Rabochikh i Slu- 
zhashchikh (Basic Legislative Measures Concern- 
ing Labor, p. 5) published in 1953 by the State 
Publishing House of Juridical Literature. 

In republishing these laws in 1953, the Soviet 
lawbooks omitted the clauses providing penalties 
without comment. Such omissions do not neces- 
sarily indicate the repeal of these laws, but they 
may suggest a trial period of relaxation or suspen- 
sion of the harsh penalties. To take a specific case, 
the law of October 19, 1940, providing for the 
arbitrary transfer of workers to other communities, 
is omitted completely in the 1953 Handbook of 
the Trade Union Official, but is quoted as in force 
in the 1954 book on Soviet labor law by N. G. 
Aleksandrov. This is not surprising, for in Soviet 
practice (since 1942), the text of effective laws may 
be “withheld from publication” by special order." 

Apart from whatever psychological and eco- 
nomic value the omission of the penal sanctions 
from specific published laws may have inside the 
Soviet Union, Soviet delegates to international 
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meetings (e. g., those of committees of the United 
Nations or the International Labor Organiza- 
tion)" may also use it to support their claims that 
workers in the capitalist world are “enslaved,” 
while those in the Soviet Union are “free’’ and 
“happy.” 

In spite of its lack of clarity on the subject of 
penalties for quitting, absenteeism, and tardiness, 
the Soviet Government has indicated its concern 
over the actual behavior of workers. The 1954 
textbook on Soviet labor law by N. G. Aleksandrov 
states (p. 221), with reference to violations of labor 
discipline, that “the Soviet Government considers 
inadmissible, on the one hand, illegal overtime 
work, and on the other hand, absences, tardiness, 
early departures from work, loafing on the job, 
The offense of quitting without permission 
The same book also 


etc,” 
is conspicuously absent. 


states (p. 297) that “as a general rule, a violation 
of labor discipline is considered under Soviet law 
as a disciplinary offense, calling for the imposition 
of disciplinary penalties. 
cases of violations of labor discipline constitute 
publicly dangerous actions and are considered 
crimes by Soviet criminal law."’ The book does 


Only some exceptional 


not say whether these exceptional cases include 
quitting, absenteeism, and repeated tardiness, for 
which penalties were provided in the law of June 
26, 1940, and the decree of January 18, 1941. 

However, statements in the Soviet press in 1954 
and 1955 indicate that absenteeism and quitting 
without permission are still matters for court 
action. A report in the trade union daily Trud 
substantiates the conclusion that, although absent 
workers may first be reprimanded, repeated 
absenteeism, if management reports it, is a matter 
for the courts: 

Abrazumoyv and Skibin [two teenagers] showed up for 
work after a day's absence. Zharynsky [the section chief], 


being convinced that reprimands would be useless [because 
they had been absent before], asked Krysin (the head of the 


establishment] to transmit the case against the absentees 
to the people's court. Krysin signed the necessary papers.” 


With respect to quitting, the Party journal 
Kommunist published an article by Soviet Minister 
of Justice K. Gorshenin in which he said: 

An order was issued by the head of one of the construc- 
tion administrations for the transmittal to the people’s 
court of the charge against M. A. Filatov of willfully 
quitting his job." 


The worker was acquitted, however, because the 
court found that his employer had violated his 
employment contract by not providing living 
quarters in the communal dwelling. In citing 
this case to show that management cannot legally 
violate workers’ contractual rights, the Minister of 
Justice unwittingly confirmed the existence of 
criminal prosecution of workers who quit their 
jobs without permission. 

That penalties still have a place under the Soviet 
system may be inferred from the following quota- 
tion from the 1954 book V Chom Sostoit Kom- 
munisticheskoe  Vospitanie Trudyashchikhsya 
(What Communist Education of the Workers 
Consists of) by S. Kovalev (p. 47): 

Absence from or tardiness at work even of individuals 
and violation by them of production tasks cause serious 
damage to the activity of all workers in specific industrial 
enterprises, collective farms, state farms, and machine and 
tractor stations. Experience shows that where the fight 
against violators of discipline weakens, the number of 
absences and latenesses to work increases, and the work of 
the enterprise or collective farm deteriorates. 


-EpmuNpD Nasu# 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


” In June 1955, Soviet delegates to the 38th International Labor Conference 
voted for the adoption of an ILO convention providing for the abolition of 
penal sanctions. 

A report on the proceedings of the Conference appears on p. 804 of this issue. 

“™ From an article entitled “From the Courtroom: When Sentence Is Pro- 
nounced,” in Trud, February 21, 1954. 

“% The Soviet Court and Its Role in Strengthening Socialist Legality 
(Un Kommunist, January 1955, No. 2, p. 70). 
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1955 Convention of the 
CIO Communications Workers 


THe recent settlement of a bitterly contested 10 
weeks’ strike against the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. buoyed delegates to the ninth 
annual convention of the Communications Work- 
ers of America (CWA) in St. Louis, Mo., June 
20-24, 1955. <A broad agenda included bargaining 
goals and accomplishments, union finances, or- 
ganization, election of officers, and a wide variety 
of resolutions. Delegates’ spirits were tempered, 
however, by President Joseph A. Beirne’s pres- 
entation of short- and long-run problems facing 
the union and its members—the heavy financial 
burdens and possible legal liabilities incurred in 
the prolonged Southern Bell strike and the con- 
tinuing technological displacement of telephone 


workers. 


Contract Goals and Accomplishments 


> 


Emphasis in the union’s 1955-56 bargaining 
program on proposals for reductions in hours of 


work without corresponding reductions in pay 
reflected major concern over the effects of advances 
in automatic technology—the displacement of 
telephone switchboard operators through conver- 
sion from manual to dial systems and erosion of 
job opportunities in the industry generally through 
the continuing introduction of automatic plant 
and office equipment (teletypewriters, intertoll 
dialing, automatic message accounting, and other 
devices). A report by President Beirne on the 
effects of accelerated introduction of automatic 
control devices on employment in the industry 
pointed out that about 17,000 switchboard oper- 
ators were laid off in 1954, and 11,000 in 1953, 
despite a steady increase in the number of tele- 
phones in service and a rapid increase in their 
usage. He alluded to a Bell management pre- 
diction of 95 percent mechanization by 1965. 

The current bargaining program adopted by 
the convention placed priority on a demand for 
reduction in the traffic office central tours ending 
after 6 p. m., to not more than 6 hours. Also, 
delegates voted to amend the bargaining proposal, 
which originally called for a reduction to a 7-hour 
tour for switchboard operators only, to provide 
for a workweek of not more than 35 hours for “all 

351808 65-—_8 


telephone workers.” The union's proposal for a 
shorter workweek is not the complete solution to 
“automation,”’ Mr. Beirne noted, but only part of 
the union’s attack on the problem. Although 
welcoming the introduction of improved equip- 
ment, he cautioned that the union must be on 
guard to insure a broad distribution of the benefits 
of technological progress. Reflecting these views, 
delegates adopted a resolution urging the Congress 
to investigate the impact of automation on the 
economy. 

The thorny and recurring objective of eliminat- 
ing geographic wage differentials —between East 
and West, North and South, and larger and smaller 
cities—provoked extended debate on the con- 
vention floor. Delegates voted first to drop the 
proposed national bargaining demand for the 
elimination of area wage differentials, but after a 
heated interchange between delegates and con- 
vention leaders, reconsidered their action and 
approved the proposal. 

Other items finally adopted under the new bar- 
gaining program, many carried over from the 
1954 program, included: A ‘reasonable’ general 
increase in basic wages based on current economic 
factors; starting rates for all jobs of at least $1.25 
an hour; shortening of wage progression schedules ; 
company-paid hospitalization and surgical benefits 
for all communications workers, pensioners, and 
their dependents; $100 monthly minimum pen- 
sions for all telephone workers, exclusive of social- 
security benefits; improved transfer provisions, 
e. g., those concerning expenses incidental to job 
relocation, for the highly mobile group of Western 
Electric installers; and “critical local matters’ 
which reflect particular needs and problems of 
local bargaining units. 

These objectives, affecting more than 300,000 
workers in the telephone and communications in- 
dustry, will be sought at major bargaining ses- 
sions scheduled to begin soon after the close of 
the 1955 convention. The union holds a total of 
129 contracts in the industry, 9 more than last 
year according to a report to the convention by 
the CWA executive board. Of these, 37 are held 
with the Bell System operating companies, 9 with 
Western Electric Co., 1 with Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, 2 with Northern Electric of Canada, 2 
in international telegraph and radio communica- 
tions, and 78 with independent companies in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Reviewing the union’s 1954 bargaining accom- 
plishments, the executive board reported pension 
and health insurance gains in a number of inde- 
pendent companies, basic wage gains and some 
progress in schedule improvement in all com- 
panies, a substantial number of town reclassifica- 
tions, some improved and added short hour tours, 
a number of job reclassifications, some improve- 
ment in merit rate treatment, and a number of 
contract improvements and fringe gains of a 
critical local nature. The average wage gain for 
all workers was 5 cents per hour, the board 
reported. 

Like most collective bargaining negotiations, 
1954 contract gains in the communications indus- 
try were agreed upon peacefully for the most 
part. Resort to major strike action occurred 
only in 4 instances: A 22 weeks’ strike at the 
Western Electric Co.’s Tonawanda plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a strike against the Alabama Tele- 
phone Co, that started in July 1954 and was still 
in progress at the time of the convention; a brief 
nationwide strike involving Western Electric Co. 
installers; and the strike against Southern Bell 
which ended in May 1955. 


Southern Bell Strike 


Settlement of this widespread strike, which 
erupted after prolonged negotiations for a new 
contract deadlocked, and management refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration, set the stage 
for a spirited attack on American Telephone & 
Telegraph and its general labor relations policy. 
Warned that expenses resulting from the strike 
could total $8 million, the convention voted to 
assess all members 1 day’s pay. The finance 
committee reported that almost $2 million was 
disbursed from the union’s defense fund! for 
assistance to members affected by the Southern 
Bell strike. Such assistance was made possible 
by the support of other unions—CIO, AFL, and 
independent—inceluding a loan of $1 million from 
several CIO unions. Delegates learned that union 
expenses growing out of the strike would continue 
in the form of financial assistance to 249 members 
discharged by the company and costs involved in 
arbitrating these actions. Also as an outgrowth of 
the strike, the union is faced with 3 major damage 
suits: 2 filed by Southern Bell—1 against the union 
for $5 million and 1 for $60,000 against certain 


CWA officials for alleged activities that disrupted 
telephone service—and a third for $125,000 by a 
Southern Bell employee who was shot during the 
strike. 

The principal issue in the dispute was described 
by union officials as company insistence on a no- 
strike clause while rejecting the union’s proposals 
for unrestricted arbitration of grievances and 
protection of union members respecting bona fide 
picket lines of other workers. The union agreed 
to a no-strike clause but claimed favorable settle- 
ment of both its proposals, emphasizing particu- 
larly the negotiated clause concerning picket lines: 
“The company agrees that it will not discipline 
an employee for violating any provision of the 
agreement solely because he refuses to cross an 
authorized picket line established in connection 
with a lawful strike at premises where such striking 
employees are working.”’ This provision, re- 
portedly the first of its kind in a Bell System 
contract, will enable local operating employees of 
the Southern Bell system to respect picket lines 
established by Western Electric sales and instal- 
lation workers or long-distance operators. With 
respect to grievances, the previous arbitration 
clause covering suspensions, discharges, and pro- 
motions was strengthened. 


Union Affairs and Interests 


Continuing inroads on union-eligible member- 
ship made by technological advances, ‘“antiunion 
administration of antilabor national legislation,’’ 
a “climate of social and political reaction,”’ 
competition for unorganized workers by the rival 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), existence of “company sponsored”’ inde- 
pendent unions, and a relatively small organizing 
budget were among the factors cited at the con- 
vention as precluding significant organizing gains 
during the past year. In the light of a $50,000 
reduction (to $291,000) in the new budget of the 
organizing department, delegates adopted a reso- 
lution urging intensification of internal organizing 
activities by each local in accordance with the 
provisions outlined in the detailed program 
prepared during the past year by the organizing 
department. 


1 For a summary account of the fund's operations, see Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1953 (p. 831) 
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Delegates’ concern with fiscal matters was 
further expressed in the rejection of an amendment 
to the CWA constitution which would have per- 
mitted waiver of dues payments by strikers or 
members observing picket lines in authorized 
strikes. The resolutions committee had recom- 
mended the change, but the delegates apparently 
agreed with the one who said: “It takes more than 
just guts and fight to be a good union member. 
It takes a little cash.” 

In another important action affecting union 
finances, the executive board, through the finance 
committee, gave notice that it will recommend an 
increase in the per capita tax remitted by locals 
to the international, now $1.50 a month, to the 
next annual convention. 

The bitterness generated in recent strikes in 
the communications industry apparently led dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution calling for a study and 
report by a CWA committee of “the value of 
arbitration through Federal or State law.” The 
resolution notes that bargaining trends in the past 
several years have forced the union’s members to 
strike for their demands and that therefore 
“serious study and consideration should be given 
to some form of arbitration in disputes in the 


telephone industry.” Significantly, another reso- 
lution providing for a study and report on public 
ownership of telephone facilities was merely re- 
ferred to the union’s executive board. 

Other resolutions referred to the board for 
study and action related to various subjects, in- 
cluding public power, immigration, civil liberties, 
cooperatives, political action, women’s role in 
political action, trend toward monopolies, farm- 
labor relations, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the CWA education program. 

All general officers * were reelected, but impor- 
tant changes in several key posts occurred with 
the election of 3 new district directors, out of a 
total of 9, and a new director of the Long Lines 
Division. The districts affected were numbers 
7 (Northwestern), 8 (Mountain States), and 9 
(Pacific coast). Previously, the convention had 
rejected a proposal to reestablish districts 10 and 
11 (nationwide units of Western Electric Co. em- 
ployees) by reaffirming action taken at the 1953 
convention.’ 


°C. W. Werkau, secretary-treasurer, died on July 6, 1965. He had been 
secretary-treasurer of the CWA since 1043, and one of the leading figures in 
the formation and development of the union since its beginning in 1930 

* Bee Monthly Labor Review, August 1953 (p. 830) 





Health and Welfare Plans in 
New York State, June 1954 


Heavta and welfare plans for which employers 
pay at least part cover 73 percent of the 4,435,000 
New York State workers who are under the 
unemployment insurance law, according to a 
survey by the New York State Department of 
Labor.' (The information presented relates to 
June 1954.) The remaining 27 percent of the 
workers are covered only by workmen’s compensa- 
tion and disability insurance, both legal require- 
ments. Of these 1,213,000 wage earners, 923,000 
work in shops which give no employer-paid bene- 
fits to any employee and 290,000 work for estab- 
lishments which provide welfare benefits to only 
part of their workers. Single-employer plans 
account for 72 percent of the workers protected 


by welfare programs.? The remainder of the 
workers are under multiemployer-union plans in 
whose administration labor unions are prominent.® 
The study indicates that large firms are more 
likely than small ones to‘ have comprehensive 
welfare programs. 


' Bee Health and Welfare Plans in New York State, June 1044, a preliminary 
report by the Division of Research and Statistics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Special Labor News Memorandum No. 57, May 6, 1065. 

The findings of this survey were developed from data obtained from a mall 
questionnaire sent to a sample of establishments that are covered by the 
unemployment insurance law. Establishments with fewer than four em- 
ployees, farms, government offices, railroads, and profit establishments 
were excluded from this study. 

3 Bingleemployer plans, as used in this report, are plans limited to one 
company. Some of the plans were established by collective bargaining and 
others by the employer alone. The growp includes the few employer- 
association plans that were not established through collective bargaining. 

* Multiemployer-union funds are plans which cover more than one company 
and which were established as a result of collective bargaining. In each case, 
the companies concerned pay contributions to a fund established jointly by 
therm and the union concerned. Also included are employees who received 
benefits both from such a multiemployeranion plan and from a single- 
employer plan 
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Industrial Concentrations 


A larger proportion of workers employed in 
manufacturing than of nonmanufacturing em- 
ployees are covered by at least one benefit in each 
of the principal labor market areas of the State. 
The greatest percentages of workers obtaining 
benefits and protection are recorded in the 
primary metal and the transportation equipment 
industries. On the other hand, the service trades 
and construction provide coverage for the smallest 
proportions of workers 

Percent 
of workera 


covered 
by some 


Induatry group benefit 
> 


All industries 7 

Manufacturing ’ 81 
Food and kindred produc ts 83. : 
Apparel and kindred products 72. 
Printing and publishing 74. 
Primary metal 95 
Fabricated metal products 83. 
Machinery (except electrical) 88. 
Electrical machinery 93. 
Transportation equipment 96. 
Instruments, ete 

Nonmanufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and utilities 88. 
Trade 62. 


Finance, insurance, etc 84. 
51, 


Apparently, in all areas except New York City 
the welfare plans are more likely to exist in large 
firms than in small ones. This is indicated by the 
fact that the 73 percent of the workers who are 
covered by health and welfare plans are found in 
43 percent of the establishments surveyed. In 
New York City, on the other hand, many small 
firms are members of a multiemployer-union plan. 


(See table 1.) 
Benefits and Benefit Combinations 


Of the benefits included in the plans, life 
insurance is the one most frequently provided to 
the employees (67 percent coverage). Medical 
insurance and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance are the benefits least frequently 
provided, with approximately one-third of the 
employees covered. Eleven percent are protected 
by every type of benefit included in the survey— 


pensions, life insurance or death benefits, and 


Tape 1.—Workers covered by health and welfare benefits, by 
size of reporting unit and type of benefit, New York Slate, 
June 1954. 





Fst}- Percent of workers in reporting units 
mated covered by 


Number of workers poe, 
in reporting unit | Hos- | Sur- | Medi-| , ife dental 
gical cal insur- death 


insur- | insur 
ance | ance | ®@ce | insur- 


Under ® 

@) and under 49 

and under # 

100 and under 249 | 
2 and under 499 3%) 7: 
500 and under 9 | 
1,000 and under 2,499 

2.900 or more 


i 

| 

All reporting | 

units. ... | 3s 61.0 | 
i 


Estimated number of | 
workers covered by | 

benefits (in thou | | 

sands) | 3, 208 | 2,707 | 2,500 | 1,414 | 2,986 | 1,413 | 2,071 





| Because of rounding, the items do not add to the total. 


hospital, surgical, medical, and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. All benefits ex- 
cept accident insurance are provided to a half 
million workers. About a quarter of a million 
workers are entitled to all benefits except medical 
insurance. Health and welfare plans providing 
at least hospital, surgical, and life insurance cover 
almost 2,400,000. 


Types of Plans 


As already indicated, 72 percent of the workers 
covered by health and welfare programs are under 
single-employer plans and the remainder under 
multiemployer-union funds. 

TasLe 2.—Percent of workers covered by health and welfare 


benefits, by type of benefit and type of plan, New York 
State, June 1954 





Percent of workers 
covered by specified 
benefit under 
Type of benefit ‘ amet 
Single Mullti- 
employer | employer- 
plan! union fund? 


All benefits 


Hospital insurance 
Surgical insurance 

Medical insurance 

Life insurance 

Accidental death insurance 
Pension 





' Bee text footnote 2, 
5 See text footnote 3. 
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The single-employer plans account for 69 
percent of the half million workers who are 
entitled to receive all types of benefits. Further- 
more, 62 percent of all workers who are covered by 
all benefits except accidental death insurance and 
66 percent of those who receive all benefits except 
medical insurance are under single-employer plans. 

The multiemployer-union fund method is 
responsible for one-fourth of the workers who have 
employer-financed pensions and about one-third 


of those who have life, hospital, surgical, or 
accident insurance. Over one-third of the workers 
are provided with medical service or insurance 
under this type of plan. Such plans provide the 
bulk of the medical protection in the women’s 
garment, men’s clothing, hotel, and other indus- 
tries through health centers established by em- 
ployer and union groups. Other forms of medical 
insurance usually pay the workers for a portion 
of their doctor’s bills. (See table 2.) 





Sickness and Unemployment 
Benefits for Railroad Workers 


Casnu sickness benefits exceeding $211 million have 
been paid to 612,000 railroad employees and 1.3 
million workers drew $500 million in unemploy- 
ment benefits, according to 2 recent reports of the 
United States Railroad Retirement Board on bene- 
ficiaries under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act.'. From mid-1939 through mid-1954, the 
average amount of unemployment insurance was 
$398, or $201 per year on the rolls? The average 
amount of sickness benefits for the period from 
mid-1947 to mid-1954 totaled $359 per beneficiary, 
or $223 per year on the rolls.’ 


Sickness Beneficiaries, 1947-54 


More than one-half of the sickness beneficiaries 
were skilled shop employees; fireman, brakemen, 
switchmen, and hostlers; engineers and conductors; 
or way and structures laborers. Executives, 
supervisors, and professionals made up the smallest 
group of workers (2 percent) drawing sickness 
benefits. Ninety-four percent of the beneficiaries 
were men. 

In their last year on the rolls, two-thirds of the 
beneficiaries were 45 or more years of age, more 
than one-fourth were 60 or over, and 3 percent 
were under 25. In general, number of vears on 
the rolls, length of sickness, and amount of bene- 
fits all increased with the beneficiary’s age.‘ 

Most of the beneficiaries were not disabled long 
enough in any | year to use up their benefit rights, 
but 12 percent exhausted their rights in 1 year 


only, and 3 percent in 2 or more years. Sixty 
percent drew benefits in 1 year only; 26 percent in 
2 vears, and 14 percent in 3 er more years. The 
average duration of illness per beneficiary, through- 
out the full 7-year period, was 114 days; per year 
on the rolls, 71 days. 


Variations During the 7 Years. Amount of sick- 
ness among railroad employees did not change 
substantially from year to year, except for some 
variation in frequency of respiratory ills. De- 
clining railroad employment was one of the prin- 
cipal factors in determining the number of bene- 
ficiaries and the average amounts drawn. To a 
degree, the number of workers qualifying in the 
last year resulted from legislation which increased 
the base-year earnings requirement from $150 to 
$300. In 1947-48, employees qualifying for bene- 
fits, which averaged $176, numbered 2.3 million; in 
1953-54, 1.8 million employees qualified and bene- 
fits averaged $316. In the last 2 years, the sick- 
ness beneficiary rate (number of beneficiaries per 
100 qualified employees in the benefit year) was 


' Sickness Beneficiaries and Benefits: The First 7 Years (Jn the Monthly 
Review, Chicago, Railroad Retirement Board, May 1954, pp. 75-80) and 
Beneficiaries in First 15 Years of Unemployment Benefit Program (Jn the 
Monthly Review, Chicago, Railroad Ketirement Board, June 1954, pp 
95-103 

The data in the former article were based mainly on tabulations of a 1-per- 
cent sample of beneficiaries receiving sickness benefita from July 1, 1046, 
through June 30, 1944. Maternity beneficiaries were excluded. Data in 
the latter article were based principally on tabulations of a |-percent sample 
of beneficiaries unemployed between July 1, 1990, and June 30, 1044 

3 Established under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, Publie 
Law 722 (75th Cong., 34 sess.), approved June 25, 1948 
* § Sickness benefits became payable following June 30, 1947, under Public 
Law 572 (70th Cong., 24 sees.), approved July 41, 1946, amending the Railroad 
nemployment Insurance Act and other acts 

4 Whereas the women on the rolls were generally younger than the men, 
they more frequently were found on the rolls in more than | year, had longer 


Dinesses, and received more in benefits 
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highest, whereas the actual number of beneficiaries 
was highest in the first 2 years. 

Relatively fewer qualified employees filed claims 
in the first benefit year than subsequently because 
of their unfamiliarity with the program’s benefits 
and filing procedures. During the benefit year 
1949-50, when a business letdown occurred, 
workers engaged on a railroad job at the time of 
illness were more likely to apply for benefits than 
those temporarily out of railroad employment. 
On the other hand, filing of claims multiplied in 
1952 when benefit rates were increased. 


Multiyear Beneficiaries. ‘Two-thirds of the bene- 
ficiaries in each year except 1947-48 and 1953-54 
also appeared on the rolls for other years. Most 
who drew benefits in more than 1 year did so in 2 
consecutive years, usually as the result of an illness 
which continued into a second benefit year. 
Generally, short recurring periods of disability 
growing out of chronic ailments and brief illnesses 
were responsible for beneficiaries receiving pay- 
ments in more than 2 years. Gang foremen and 
engineers and conductors made up the largest 
proportion of multiyear beneficiaries. Station 


and platform laborers and the executive group 


appeared most frequently on the rolls in but a 
single year. 

The workers receiving sickness benefits during 
the periods 1952-53 and 1953-54 drew the highest 
averages per year on the rolls, chiefly as a result of 
the higher benefit schedule in effect in the last 2 
years and also the upwerd shift in base-year 
earnings throughout the entire period. Average 
duration per year on the rolls was highest for 
individuals who last came on the rolls in 1948-49 
through 1950-51. 


Type of Sickness. The largest groups of bene- 
ficiaries were disabled by fractures, erthritis and 
rheumatism, or arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
heart disease in their last year on the rolls. The 
longest average duration of illness and highest 
benefits were found among the groups of workers 
afflicted by general arteriosclerosis and tubercu- 
losis——both for the entire 7-year period and for 
each year on the rolls. Relatively more of the 
group affected by general arteriosclerosis were on 
the rolls in more than | year. Workers having 


influenza or acute upper respiratory infections 
were disabled for the shortest duration and 
received the lowest amount of benefits. 


Unemployment Beneficiaries, 1939-54 


Almost three-fifths of the beneficiaries unem- 
ployed during the 1939-54 period drew less than 
$300; a fourth each received less than $100 and 
$500 or more, respectively. During the same 
15-year period, the beneficiaries were unemployed 
for an average of 164 days and their average per 
year on the benefit rolls was approximately 83 
days. Although 17 percent exhausted their bene- 
fit rights once and 5 percent did so in 2 or more 
years, 79 percent of the workers did not exhaust 
their benefit rights in any year. 

Half the beneficiaries appeared on the rolls 
during a single year only; a fourth of them in 2 
years. Twelve percent received benefits in 3 
years and the same proportion in 4 or more years. 
Among the beneficiaries receiving unemployment 
benefits in 4 or more years were 2,000 who had been 
unemployed seasonally or intermittently in 10 
years or more. 


Economic Influences. The number of unemploy- 
ment beneficiaries on the rolls, their length of 
unemployment, and average benefit rates varied 
greatly. These variations were due in part to 
fluctuations in the overall demand for labor and 
to far-reaching changes in railroad operations 
which occurred as passenger and freight traffic 
turned to other means of transportation, coal 
production and shipments declined, and the car- 
riers introduced such technological improvements 
as diesel engines. Avérage employment coming 
under the unemployment insurance program de- 
clined from a wartime high of 1.7 million workers 
in 1944-45 to 1.3 million in 1953-54. 

The number of beneficiaries ranged from 4,700 
in 1943-44 to 470,400 in 1949-50. In 1953-54, 
they numbered 262,000. 

Average length of unemployment was relatively 
short (65 days) in 1951-52 and relatively long 
(101 days) in 1946-47. In 1951-52, many workers 
were off the job for brief periods, because of floods 
or the steel strike. In 1946-47, the relatively 
long average duration was chiefly due to prolonged 
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unemployment experienced by workers hired 
during the war and displaced following demobiliza- 
tion. 

Average daily benefit rates rose from $2.25 to 
$5.75 over the 15-year period. This increase was 
due principally to a combination of liberalizations 
of both the statutory benefit rate and the length 
of the benefit period and increases in railroad 
wages. Benefit rates set by law were $1.75 to 
$3 a day at the start of the period and $3 to $7.50 
a day in the final year. 


Recurrent Beneficiaries. A substantial majority 
of all workers receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits in any 1 year were on the rolls in other 
years also. The frequency with which the same 
workers drew benefits was related not only to 
economic events but also to such individual factors 
as length of railroad career, type of employment, 
geographical location, and personal characteristics, 
e. g., skill, sex, age, training, employment record, 
and physical condition. Considerable numbers 
remained in the industry and drew benefits at 
widely separated times. One-tenth of the persons 


entering unemployment rolls initially in either the 
first or second year of the period were also paid 


benefits in 1 of the final 3 years. 

Greater frequency of benefit experience was 
accompanied by longer average periods of unem- 
ployment, higher average benefits, and a greater 
proportion of workers using up their benefit rights 
in 1 or more years. Groups with 3 to 6 years on 
the rolls did not show much variation in average 
duration, taken year by year. Average duration 
for each year of benefit experience was shortest 
for single-year beneficiaries and longest for those 
who appeared on the rolls in 2 and in 7 or more 
years. In the 2-year group were many workers 
displaced during postwar reconversion or by 
technological advances, including a large number 
who had long periods of continuous unemployment 
that overlapped 2 consecutive years. 

When the beneficiaries were classified by the 
most recent year in which they had received 


benefits, only those who had been unemployed 
during 1 of the last 4 of the 15 years showed 
any significant proportion of unemployment in 6 
vr more years. The highest proportion of single- 
year beneficiaries were those who were last un- 
employed in 1945-46—except for those whose lost 
time occurred in the initial year, 1939. Bene- 
ficiaries most recently on the rolls during the final 
year, 1953-54, had the highest average amount of 
benefits per year on the rolls. 


Occupational and Geographical Differences.’ 
Workers in four large occupational groups ac- 
counted for almost two-thirds of the benefit 
payments. In order of group size, these were: 
way and structures laborers; brakemen, firemen, 
switchmen, and hostlers; skilled shop employees; 
and helpers and apprentices, Skilled shop em- 
ployees had the shortest average duration of 
unemployment per year on the rolls among the 
four groups. At the same time, relatively more 
of these skilled workers had unemployment bene- 
fit experience in more than | year, because they 
tended to remain in the industry and most of 
their unemployment resulted from short layoffs 
due to strikes, budget reductions, or year-end 
shutdowns for taking inventory. In contrast, the 
longest average unemployment occurred among 
the way and structures laborers who are subject 
to prolonged seasonal layoffs, but the high turn- 
over among these workers was apparent from the 
large percentage on the rolls in only 1 year. 

Over two-fifths of the beneficiaries lived in 
industrial and mining States north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi. Eleven States 
(Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
California, Missouri, Texas, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
and Virginia) had over 30,000 beneficiaries each. 
Over the period, beneficiaries in Montana, Ne- 
braska, Washington, and Oregon received the 
lowest average benefits; those in the Carolinas 
and Pennsylvania, the highest. 


* Occupational group and State of residence recorded for each beneficiary 
in the sample are those reported in the most recent year on the benefit rolls. 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
First Quarter 1955 


Tue all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate! of 
11.1 for the first quarter of 1955 was the lowest 
ever recorded for this period of the year, being 
4 percent below the previous low of 11.6 for the 
same period in 1954, according to preliminary 
reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
As is generally the case, however, the first quarter 
rate was somewhat higher than that for the final 
quarter of the preceding year—4 percent above 
the average of 10.7 for the last 3 months of 1954. 

Following the usual seasonal pattern, the injury 
rate rose from 10.0 in December 1954—the alltime 
low for any month—to 10.8 in January 1955. 
The rise continued in February, to 11.2, where it 
held through March. Each of these monthly 
rates in 1955, however, was lower than that for 
the same month in any previous year on record. 

There was strong evidence, though, that the 
general downward trend in injury rates was level- 
ing off. The rate for each month since September 
1951 has been below that for the same month in 
the preceding year. Comparing 1954 with 1953, 
this differential amounted to 22 percent in May 
and June but narrowed steadily during the last 
half of the year, amounting to 13, 8, and 9 percent, 
respectively, in October, November, and Decem- 
ber. In January, February, and March of 1955, 
the rates were only 5, 4, and 5 percent, respec- 
tively, below the corresponding averages for 1954. 
Thus, unless increased efforts are devoted to 
safety work, the average injury rate for 1955 
will probably be not much below that for 1954. 

Most industries showed only minor changes in 
injury-frequency rates, both from the previous 
quarter and over the year. Of the 129 industrial 
classifications for which comparable data were 
available, the rates for 55 varied by less than |! 
full frequency-rate point from the fourth quarter 
of 1954. Increases of | full point or more were 
shown for 45 industries, and decreases for 29. 
In the year-to-year comparison, little change oc- 
curred for 59 classifications; decreases of 1 full 
point or more were noted for 46, and increases for 
24 industries. 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, First Quarter 
1955 
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The greatest improvement in safety was re- 
corded by the logging industry. This hazardous 
industry reduced its rate during 1954 from 74.7 
injuries per million man-hours in the first quarter 
to 69.2 in the fourth, and, in the first quarter of 
1955, to 62.2. The first quarter injury-frequency 
rates were between 5 and 10 points lower in 1955 
than in 1954 for the following industries: (1) Cane 
sugar; (2) partitions and fixtures; (3) leather 
tanning and finishing; (4) oil burners, heating and 
cooking apparatus; (5) sheet-metal work; and (6) 
metal barrels, drums, kegs, and pails. 

Only 2 industries showed increases of as much 
as 5 frequency-rate points over the year’s period, 
The rate for cutlery and edge tools increased from 


' The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury’is 
any injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which 
(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, orl(b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly es- 
tablished job which is open and available to him throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any one or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term “in 
jury” includes occupational disease. 
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11.9 injuries per million man-hours in the first 
quarter of 1954 to 18.0 in the same period of 1955; 
that for pottery and related products increased 
from 14.2 to 19.7 

Rates of less than 5 injuries per million man- 
hours were recorded for 19 industries. The 10 


Miscellaneous communication 
equipment, 1.3; synthetic fibers, 2.0; explosives 
2.0; electric lamps (bulbs), 2.6; aircraft, 2.7; rub- 
ber footwear, 2.9; radio tubes, 3.1; synthetic rub- 
ber, 3.6; plastics, except synthetic rubber, 3.8; 
and motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers, 3.8. 


lowest rates were: 


Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, 1st quarter 1955* 


| 


Industry | 


January 


Average, al] manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 
Meat packing and custom slaughtering 
Sausages and other prepared meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving. 
Grain-mill products. 
Bakery products 
Cane sugar 
Confectionery and related products 
Bottled soft drinks 
Malt and malt liquors 
Distilled liquors 
M iscellaneous food products 
Textile-mill products 
Cotton yarn and textiles 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 
Woolen and worsted textiles 
Knit goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
M iscellaneous textile goods 
Appare! and other finished textile products: 
Clothing, men's and boys’ 
Cc Chething, women’s and children’s 
M iscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture): 


goers and planing mills _. 
Millwork and structural wood products... 
Plywood mills 
Wooden containers 
M tscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture, nonmetal 
Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 
Public-building and professional furniture 
Partitions and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
M tecellaneous paper and allied products... 
Printing, publishing, and allied tndustries 
te ee and periodicals 
M isoellaneous printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial tnorganic chemicals 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers. 
Explosives. 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap and related products 
Paints, pigments, and related products 
Fertil lizers. 
Vv —— and animal oils and fats . 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
ires and inner tubes 
ym f footwear 
Miscellaneous rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather t ing and finisht 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Miscellaneous leather products. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, 1st quarter 1955*%—Continued 


Ist quarter 1955° 1054° 


Industry A J 
January Febrnary March | Ist quarter | Ist quarter | 4th quarter FR .—— 


Btone, clay, and glass products 
Claes and glass products 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypeum, and mineral wool 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and stee] mills 
Gray-tron and malleable foundries 
Stee) foundries 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying 
Nonferrous foundries 
Iron and steel forgings 
Wire drawing 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
Cold -fintahed stee! 
Fabricated metal products 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Handtools, files, and saws 
Hardware 
Ranitary ware and plumbers’ supplies 
Ol burners, heating and cooking apparatus 
Structural steel and ornamental metalwork 
Boller shop products 
Sheet metal work 
Stamped and pressed metal products 
Fabricated wire products 
Metal barrels, drums, kegs, and pails 
Bteel springs 
Holts, nuta, washers, and rivets 
Berew machine products 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Food products machinery 
Textile machinery 
M iscellaneous special-industry machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
Fle vators, escalators, and conveyors 
Mechanical power-tranam iasion equipment (except ball and roller 
bearings) 
M Iacellaneous general industrial machinery 
Commerctal and household machinery 
Valves and fittings 
Ball and roller bearings 
achine shops, general 
Electrical machinery 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Fleetric lamps (bulbs) 
Kadios and related products 
Radio tubes 
M isce llaneous communication equipment 
Batteries 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment 
otor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 
Alreraft 
Atreraft parts 
Ship building and repairing 
Hoat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Solentifie instruments 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments 
opts instruments and lenses 
edical instruments and supplies 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Watches and clocks | 
M iscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Paving and roofing materials } 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware | 
Fabricated plastics products | 
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*The monthly and quarterly yr tyr | rates presented in this all = engaged in manufacturing. All rates shown are graininess 


table were derived from a sample of a! establishments, covering and are su to revision when final annual averages become available 
approximately one-third of the compress engaged in manufacturing They — bor Review, December 1954 (pp. 1355-1454) for comparable 
were wdjusted to be comparable with the final averages for 1053, which were a a for 1063 and the first 6 months of 1054 

based on a more comprehensive survey covering approximately 60 percent of cient data to warrant presentation of averagr. 
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Earnings in the Manufacture 
of Electric Lamps, October 1954 


PRODUCTION WORKERS engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electric lamps had median straight-time 
hourly earnings of $1.55 an hour in October 1954, 
according to a study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.’ Nearly 88 percent of the 
workers in the industry earned at least $1.25 an 
hour. Almost 6 percent earned $2 or more and 
about 3 percent fell below $1 an hour. 

The lowest average hourly earnings were 
recorded for establishments in the Border States ? 
($1.44) and the South ($1.27). The average 
earnings for other economic regions varied from 
the countrywide average ($1.55) by 3 cents an 
hour or less. 

Percentage distribution of production workers in the manu- 


facture of electric lamps, by straight-time average hourly 
earnings,' United States, October 1954 





Percent 


| 
Average hourly earnings ' 
lof workers 


(in cents) 


Percent 
of workers || 


Average hourly earnings ' 
(in cents) 


155 and under 160 
160 and under 165 
165 and under 170 
170 and under 175 
| 175 and under 180 
| 180 and under 185 
185 and under 199 
190 and under 105 
195 and under 200 
200 and over.. 


Total . 160 
Number of establish- ’ “ 
ments 


63 
Number of workers 18, 732 
Median rate__...... $1. 55 


Under 75 

75 and under 80 
80 and under 45 
85 and under 9 
# and under 05 
95 and under 100 
100 and under 105 
105 and under 110 
110 and under 115 
115 and under 120 
120 and under 125 
125 and under 130 
130 and under 135 
135 and under 140 
140 and under 145 
145 and under 190 
1 and under 155. 
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! For definition of terms, see text footnote 1 
A Leas than 0.06 percent. 


The industry is concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic and Great Lakes regions. These two 
areas accounted for about three-fifths of both the 
number of establishments and the total employ- 
ment at the time of the Bureau’s survey. Other 
important concentrations of employment were 
found in the New England States (17 percent), 
Border States (10 percent), and the South (9 per- 
cent). Although the industry has a substantial 
number of small establishments, the bulk of the 
employment (62 percent) was in establishments 
employing 501 or more workers. 


—James P. Corkery 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


' This study, conducted primarily by mail questionnaire, was made at 
the request of the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions of the 
Department of Labor in connection with determining the prevailing mini- 
mum rate for the industry under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
of 1936 

The scope of study included (1) establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of electric lamps and selected electric lamp components which 
employed 8 or more workers and (2) separate lamp departments of other 
establishments in which 8 or more workers were employed. Sixty-three 
establishments with a total employment of 24,300 workers and 18,732 pro- 
duction workers were within the scope of study 

Production workers, for the purpose of this survey, included all plant 
workers except watchmen, janitors not working around machines while in 
operation, and workers engaged in plant maintenance and repair 

The wage rates presented consist of hourly rates (straight-time average 
hourly earnings for incentive workers), excluding premium pay for over 
time and for work on holidays and weekends, and shift differential pay 
ments. 

The percentage distribution of production workers presented in the ae 
companying table is based on the estimated employment tn all establish 
ments within the scope of study, rather than the employment tn the establish 
ments actually studied 

1 The regions referred to in this study include’ New England—Connecticut 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Khode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic-New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; South—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
Great Lates—Lilinols, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and W iseonsin 





19th Century Attempts at a 
Trade Union No-Raiding Pact 


Tue AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement of June 9, 
1954, recalls to mind the 19th century efforts of 
the craft unions and the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor to achieve a working arrange- 
ment. 

The Knights of Labor, organized in 1869, 
granted charters to local assemblies on two bases— 


trade and mixed. It became increasingly difficult 
for the Knights to reconcile the divergent interests 
of the skilled tradesmen and the unskilled workers, 
In addition, some of the stronger craft unions not 
only resisted affiliation with the Knights but also 
protested that the granting of charters for local 
assemblies on a trade basis infringed their juris- 
diction. The trade unions appointed a standing 
trades union committee for the purpose of securing 
an agreement from the Knights of Labor to respect 
the unions’ jurisdiction. They submitted to the 
Knights a treaty designed to eliminate all out- 
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standing differences. The text of the treaty 


follows: 


1. That in any branch of labor having a national or 
international organization, the Knights of Labor shall not 
initiate any person or form any assembly of persons fol- 
lowing said organized craft or calling without the consent 
of the nearest national or international union affected. 

2. That no person shall be admitted to the Knights of 
Labor who works for less than the regular scale of wages 
fixed by the union of his craft, and none shall be admitted 
to membership in the Knights of Labor who have ever 
been convicted of seabbing, ratting, embezzlement, or any 
other offense against the union of his trade or calling, until 
exonerated by the same. 

3. That the charter of any Knights of Labor assembly 
of any trade having a national or international union shall 
be revoked, and the members of the same be requested to 
join a mixed assembly, or form a local union, under the 
jurisdiction of their respective national or international 
trades union 

4. That any organizer of the Knights of Labor who 
endeavors to induce trades unions to disband, or tampers 
with their growth or privileges, shall have his commission 
forthwith revoked. 

5. That whenever a strike or lockout of any trades 
union is in progress, no assembly or district aseembly of 
the Knights of Labor shall interfere until settled to the 
satisfaction of the trades union affected. 


6. That the Knights of Labor shall not establish or issue 
any trademark or label in competition with any trademark 
or label now issued, or that may hereafter be issued by 
any national or international trades union. 


The treaty was presented to the general assem- 
bly of the Knights in May 1886 but was rejected. 
Subsequent attempts to have the treaty recon- 
sidered by the officials and the executive board 
were unproductive. After the Knights refused to 
respect the jurisdiction of the large craft unions, 
the latter withdrew and decided to meet at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in December 1886. The Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions, also in ses- 
sion at the time, amalgamated with the craft 
unions and founded the American Federation of 
Labor. During the first AFL convention held 
immediately thereafter, the standing committee 
again made an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate 
with the Knights. Thereupon, the convention 
officially condemned the action of the Knights of 
Labor. 

By 1890 the power of the Knights of Labor had 
diminished to such an extent that it no longer 
was considered an influential labor organization. 





First Year of AFL-CIO 
No-Raiding Agreement 


Or tue 46 cases handled in the first year of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement,' 28 were settled 
by mutual agreement of the parties concerned, 10 
are in the process of being discussed by the parties 
involved, and 8 were submitted to the impartial 
umpire, David L. Cole. He delivered decisions 
on 4 and 2 are still pending. Two of the cases 
submitted to Mr. Cole were withdrawn by the 
parties involved. 

The no-raiding agreement operates under the 
following procedure: Any union which has ratified 
the agreement may file a complaint against 
another signatory union. The secretary-treas- 
urers of the two federations must be notified at this 
time. If authorized representatives of the unions 
involved cannot reach a settlement in 15 days, 
then the secretary-treasurers of the 2 federations 


seek to achieve compliance by mediation. Should 
that process fail, the dispute is submitted to the 
impartial umpire. His decision, normally re- 
quired within 30 days, is considered to be final and 
binding. 

In one decision of the impartial umpire—involv- 
ing the case between the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers and the AFL Meat Cutters over repre- 
sentation of workers in the Swift & Co. plant at 
Moultrie, Ga.—Mr. Cole ruled in favor of the 
CIO union which had represented the employees 
for 10 years. However, the AFL union did not 
withdraw its petition for an NLRB representation 
election, which it won, and eventually the AFI. 
Meat Cutters were certified as the bargaining 


agent. 


! The text of the agreement appears in the Monthly Labor Review, January 
1954 \p. 38) 

The agreement, effective on June 9, 1954, was due to expire on December 31, 
1955. The constitution of the ged labor organization provides for a 2-year 








jon if the signatory unions consent. 





Foreign Labor Briefs’ 





French Measures 
Favoring Collective Bargaining 


Two pecrees issued by the French Government 
in May 1955 will have the effect of stimulating 
collective bargaining on wages. One sets up 
mediation procedures for this specific purpose ; the 
second achieves it indirectly through provisions 
relating to economic expansion and productivity. 

The French trade unions represent no more than 
one-fourth of all French workers. They have had 
little success, since wage controls were abandoned 
in 1950, in persuading management to bargain 
collectively on wage rates. In the absence of 
negotiated wage agreements, much of their wage 
campaign has centered around the nationwide 
minimum wage rates established by the Govern- 
ment. These minima not only determine wage 
levels for large groups of unskilled workers but 
also, in several important economic sectors, furnish 
the basis for calculating rates for skilled workers.' 

With the wage levels of many employed workers 
fixed, not by the wage agreements foreseen in 1950, 
but by Government action in connection with the 
establishment of minimum wage rates applicable 
to all employed workers, the wage gains to French 
workers during the past 5 years have been minimal. 
The May decrees offer the prospect of strengthen- 
ing labor’s bargaining position to a degree where 
it no longer relies on minimum wage action to 
obtain wage increases as in the past, and at the 
same time freeing the Government of the eco- 
nomic and political pitfalls associated with the 
role it has played in wage matters during recent 
years. 


Mediation of Wage Disputes 


The first decree, issued with the stated purpose 
of stimulating collective bargaining on wages, 
lays down procedures for the mediation of labor- 


management differences over the establishment, 
revision, or renewal of collective agreements cover- 
ing wages and supplementary wage payments. It 
applies to industry, trade, agriculture, and mari- 
time operations.’ Its principal effect is to bring 
moral pressure on the unwilling party to wage ne- 
gotiations customarily, the employer—by mak- 
ing public his position in the dispute. 

Differences arising at national, regional, and 
local levels, and (where the appropriate Govern- 
ment agency * determines the public interest is 
involved) at plant levels, may be submitted to 
mediation at the request of one or both of the 
parties or on the initiative of the Government. A 
mediator agreed upon by the parties or, failing 
agreement, named by the Government, will in- 
vestigate the respective positions and make a 
recommendation for the settlement of the dispute. 
This recommendation, if accepted by the dis- 
putants, becomes binding; if not, the appropriate 
Government agency will be so informed and the 
mediator’s recommendation, together with the 
underlying reasoning, will be published in the 
Official Journal. 


Sharing of Productivity Gains 


The second decree makes certain tax exemptions, 
offered as a stimulus to economic expansion and 
increased productivity, contingent on the existence 
of collective agreements governing certain aspects 
of labor-management relationships. It provides 
that any wage payments which are in excess of 
customary earnings and which are based on higher 
productivity are to be exempt until December 
1958 from the 5-percent wage tax paid by employ- 
ers and from the employer's contribution for social 
security, generally about 25 percent of gross wages. 
To qualify, however, the firm must be operating 
under collective agreements which establish wage 
seales and which set up criteria, approved by the 
responsible Government authorities, for measuring 
productivity increases and for establishing the 
workers’ share in the benefits arising therefrom. 


* Prepared in the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. The various items 
are based upon foreign service reports and other American and foreign sources 

! Bee Monthly Labor Review, June 1054 (p. 64) 

? Provision is made for application of the terms of the decree tn French over 
seas departments, 

' The Ministries of Labor and Social Security, Agriculture, and Merchant 
Marine 
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In addition to the spur which these provisions 
are designed to give to collective bargaining, they 
assure higher wages without compromising the 
firm’s financial position and the general stability 
of prices, and they supply incentives for workers 
to concern themselves about raising productivity 
levels and for employers to hasten the establish- 
ment of productivity-benefit-sharing programs. 





Compulsory Union Dues Checkoff 
in Latin America 


Depuction of union dues amounting to | percent 
of workers’ payroll earnings was made compulsory 
in Cuba for major sectors of the manufacturing, 
trade, transportation, and service industries by a 
series of legislative enactments in late January 
1955. The checkoff was already required in the 
sugar and construction industries, and for insur- 
ance and finance companies. 

The checkoff is applicable to all workers, 
whether they are union members or not. Em- 
ployers are to pay the sums deducted, in stated 
varying proportions, to the Confederation of 
Cuban Workers (CTC) and the appropriate 
affiliated national industrial federation and local 
union, The CTC is the only national labor con- 
federation in Cuba; it is an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) and of that organization’s Western 
Hemisphere branch, the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT). 

A number of other Latin American countries 
also apply some form of the compulsory checkoff. 
In Brazil, the checkoff—called “trade union 
tax’’—is a compulsory annual payroll deduction of 
1 day’s pay for every worker, whether a union 
member or not. In Mexico, Chile, Guatemala, 
and Costa Rica, employers are required to deduct 
union dues from members’ wages if the union 
requests it. 


Economic Activities 
of Older Workers 


In most countries, workers 65 years of age or 
older make up 4 to 6 percent of the men and 3 
percent of the women in the labor force, according 
to a recent compilation of national statistics 
by the International Labor Office (ILO).' For 
men, the proportion ranged from 1.8 percent in 
Mauritius to 12.2 percent in Spain and for women, 
from 1.3 percent in New Zealand to 8.4 percent in 
Ireland and Spain. These variations among coun- 
tries result from differences in statistical methods 
and definitions, as well as in social and economic 
factors such as the age structure of the population, 
cultural traditions, the degree and character of 
industrialization, and the extent of pension 
schemes. 

Related data compiled by the ILO indicate that 
the percentage of all men and women age 65 and 
over who are “economically active’ (i. e., in the 
labor force) ranges from 24.7 in Belgium to 89.7 
in Egypt ? for men, and from 2.8 in New Zealand 
to 59.0 in Yugoslavia for women. 

Both sets of data are presented in the following 
tabulation for industrially important countries.* 


Economically active persona older than 65 
years in 8 selected countries — 


Percent of ail Percent of all men or 
Year active men or women women age 66 or older 


Men Women Men Women 
Canada restiena ee 5.1 2.3 58.4 16.9 
France. ia. ne 7.6 7.4 67.1 37.5 
Federal 





German 
Republic 1950 3 

India_ - 1950 on. 

Italy... és 1951 


.8 3.0 ; 31. 

a. 

.0 
Japan__ . 1952 .8 

4 

. 5 


n. a. . 23. 
2.1 66. 21. 
.7 5A. 33. 
27. 

58. 21. 


United Kingdom 1951 


United States __ 1950 


‘ILO News, December 7, 19054; and ILO Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 
1944 (p. 8 ff.). 

1 For non Europeans in Algeria, the percentage is 93.1 percent. 

‘' By virtue of their industrial importance, these States have permanent 
seats on the ILO Governing Body 
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Wage-Price Developments in the 
European Coal and Steel Community 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in European economic inte- 
gration occurred in the spring of 1955 when the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC)' 
took price and tax action designed to offset 
partially the increase in production costs resulting 
from the substantial wage increase negotiated by 
West German coal miners. However, the wage 
and price increases intensified the ever-present 
German fear of inflation. 

The miners, who had secured a wage increase 
vf 5 percent in the winter of 1954,’ contended— 
and management conceded—that a further wage 
rise was needed to restore the miners’ traditional 
position at the top of the wage hierarchy and to 
compensate them for the recent rise in coal-mining 
productivity. The only disputed issue was who 
should bear the cost of the wage increase. The 
producers argued that, with investment and oper- 
ating costs already rising, coal prices should be 
increased. The miners, on the other hand, 
insisted—during the protracted negotiations and 
later through their representatives in the ECSC 
assembly —that management could absorb the 
added cost because of favorable market conditions 
and increasing profits, and that Government 
subsidies would be preferable to higher coal prices 
with their undesirable effect upon the West 
German price level. 

The West German Government, despite its 
policy of nonintervention in wage disputes, at 
first opposed a large wage increase for the miners, 
because of the probable effect on prices. Once 
management granted a 9.5-percent increase (effec- 
tive April 1, 1955), however, the Government 
supported an upward revision of the ECSC price 
© 1 Member countries of the Community are Belgium, France, Western 


Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, 
? See Monthly Labor Review, March 1955 (p. 312). 


ceilings on German coal and indicated that it 
might reduce the German housing levy imposed 
on coal sales. 

In mid-May, the Community authorized price 
increases for German coke and coal and reduced 
its levy on coal sales by member countries. As 
a result, it is estimated that coal consumers will 
pay less than half of the additional wage cost and 
producers approximately one-sixth; the remainder 
will be absorbed by reduction of ECSC and West 
German levies. 





An International 
Apprenticeship Competition 


Western Evrorean COUNTRIES are showing in- 
creasing interest in the International Apprentice- 
ship Competitions held each spring at Madrid 
under Spanish sponsorship. The first competi- 
tion, held 4 years ago, was limited to apprentices 
from Portugal and Spain. The 1955 event opened 
with 102 apprentices from Belgium, France, the 
German Federal Republic, Spain (and Spanish 
Morocco), and Switzerland. Two categories of 
participants—-boys 14-17 and 17-20 years of 
age—competed for 10 days in metal- and wood- 
working, electricity, and printing and bookbind- 
ing. Trophies and certificates went to the 25 
winners. 

Organized by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the participating countries, these an- 
nual events are aimed at promoting high standards 
of workmanship and at the same time bringing 
young workers of different countries into contact 
with each other. Their sponsors have expressed 
the hope that apprentices from other countries in 
Europe and in the Western Hemisphere as well 
will participate in future competitions, 





Technical Note 





Nongovernmental Historical Series 
on Earnings, Wages, and Hours 


Eprror’s Nore. This article on nongovernmental 
earnings data for early periods complements the 
article on the estimates made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which appeared in the July 
1956 issue of the Review. Like that one, it is 
taken from a memorandum by Witt Bowden, 
then a Bureau staff member. Together, the two 
present a comprehensive review and evaluation 
of historical data on earnings, wages, and hours. 


The Douglas Index, 1890-1926 


The most important of the unofficial earnings 
indexes appear in Paul Douglas’ Real Wages,' 
which has justly been viewed as a work of pro- 
found research and of exceptional value for an 
understanding of economic trends. His index of 
cost of living is by far the best for the period from 
1890 to 1913. The unemployment estimates, 
although derived from inadequate data, are 
particularly significant because they involve the 
later generally adopted concept of an elastic labor 
force, varying not only with population growth 
but with seasonal and other influences. The 
hourly and fulltime weekly earnings series, how- 
ever, are seriously defective as to both levels and 
trends. 

For 1890 to 1907, the main sources used by 
Douglas in estimating hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries were the Bureau of Labor 
reports on its annual series of wages and hours.” 
Douglas used the occupational data and the union 
wage-rate figures to compute absolute annual 
averages. Since the wage rates in these “im- 
portant and distinctive occupations” were fre- 
quently not representative of the particular 
industries studied and the union rates were above 
the general average, the Douglas levels of average 
earnings are substantially too high. After 1907 
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the Douglas figures, although above the level of 
the general average, have a smaller upward bias. 
This resulted from the changed character of the 
occupational data, which, by 1926, had become 
more nearly representative of factory wages as a 
whole. Therefore, the trend of the Douglas aver- 
ages after 1907 has a serious downward bias. 

The average weekly earnings figures developed 
by Douglas are close approximations. Derived 
from Census data for total wages and average 
number of employees, they correspond closely to 
the current concept of average weekly earnings. 

The full-time weekly hours computed by Mr. 
Douglas, mainly from BLS data, are also sub- 
stantially representative because, although they, 
too, were derived from occupational surveys, the 
occupations in a particular industry, while differ- 
ing widely as to wage rates or earnings, had sub- 
stantially similar work schedules. Moreover, the 
Douglas estimates of full-time hours are sub- 
stantiated by Census data for 1909 and later 
years on prevailing weekly hours. 

Simple tests demonstrate the biases of the 
Douglas hourly earnings series as to both levels 
and trends. Since the figures of average weekly 
earnings are valid, dividing them by valid average 
hourly earnings should give correct figures of 
average weekly hours. That test, applied to 
figures for 1904 in the accompanying table, gives 
weekly hours far too low (except for slaughtering 
and meatpacking, which are too high), and demon- 
strates a large upward bias in the levels of the 
Douglas estimates of hourly earnings. The same 
test applied to 1926 (the last year of the Douglas 
series) yields average weekly hours of 38.9, and 
thus shows a continued upward bias in the level 
of hourly earnings. At the same time, it shows a 
downward bias in the trend of hourly earnings. 
Weekly hours computed from the Douglas data 
averaged the same in 1904 and 1926 but the large 


' Paul H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926, Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin, 1930 
* Nineteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, covering the 
period 1890 to 1903, and Bureau of Labor Bulls. 59, 65, 71, and 77 
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Test of representativeness of Douglas’ figures on average 
hourly earnings for selected industries, 1904 





Aver- Aver- Full- | Aver- 
Pe time age 

work. | weekly 
week! hours ¢ 


Ratio, 
col 4to 


Industry ’ 
col. 3 


hourly weekly 
earn- | earn- 
ings' | ings? 


Book and job printing | $0353 $10 
Newspapers and periodicals 512 11 3&8 | 
Planing mills Ms 9a) 
Bakeries 0 10. 21 | 
Slaughtering and enestpariing.. . 183 10.46 
All manufacturing . 26) O17 





' Paul H. Douglas, op. cit. (pp. 06, 101, and 108). 

? Douglas, op. cit. (tables 90, 104, 108, and 147); the Douglas annual figures 
are reduced to a weekly basis 

+ Douglas, op. eit. (pp. 112, 114, and 116). 

* Average weekly earnings divided by average hourly earnings 


reduction in full-time hours obviously caused an 
actual reduction in average working time. There- 
fore, the estimate of average hourly earnings for 
1926, although too high in level, is low relative 
to the 1904 figure. 

The ratio of average weekly hours to full-time 
weekly hours as derived from the Douglas data 
(1904) was 0.674 in all manufacturing industries 
combined. In some of the industries in the 
accompanying table, the ratios were much lower. 
Even in 1926, the general ratio was 0.773. All 
available evidence indicates that these ratios are 
much too low. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made surveys in 1928 and 1929 of 14 large and 
varied manufacturing industries employing more 
than 3.2 million wage earners. The Bureau's 
data for these industries show a ratio of average 
hours worked to full-time hours of 0.91.2. Full- 
time hours were still high, averaging about 52 
hours a week. 


The Hansen Index 


Prof. A. H. Hansen computed an index of 
“money wages”’ and a price-adjusted index for the 
period from 1820 to 1923.4 For 1820 to 1840, he 
used data even more fragmentary than the ex- 


+ BLS Bull. 616 (pp. 874-878) 

* Published in the American Economic Review, March 1925 

* Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 8. Rept. 1304, Finance 
Committee, 52d Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1803 

*W.C. Mitchell, Gold Prices and Wages Under the Greenback Standard, 
1860-80, University of California Press, Berkeley, 1008. 

? Barron's, The National Financial Weekly, October 23, 1903 

*H. G. Moulton, Income and Economic Progress, Brookings Institution, 
Washington, 1935. 

* Carl Snyder, A New Index of General Price-Level. (Jn Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 1924, vol. 19, pp. 180-196.) 

* Carl Snyder, New Composite Index of Wages in the United States. (/n 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 1926. vol. 21, pp. 466-470.) 


tremely limited data of daily wages presented in 
the Aldrich committee’s report * for those years, 
Professor Hansen used the Aldrich committee's 
index of daily wages for 1840 to 1860 and 1880 to 
1890. For 1860 to 1880, he used Prof. W. C. 
Mitchell’s index.* To compute the 1890 to 1914 
index, Professor Hansen used a simple average of 
rather crude indexes of earnings in 10 industries. 
His index for 1914-23 appears to be limited to 
somewhat fragmentary average weekly earnings 
data for New York and Wisconsin, combined with 
a weight of 5 for New York and 1 for Wisconsin. 
Although it formerly was rather widely used, 
little can be said in favor of the Hansen index. 
His attempt to show the trend of real wages 
through the use of a crude wholesale price index 
only emphasized its inadequacy 


R. S. Tucker’s Index 


Another historical index, R. 8S. Tucker’s index of 
money wages, was rather boldly extended back to 
1791.’ His imprecise description of sources and 
methods suggests the index was a patchwork of 
other indexes. An illustration of his methods, 
however, appears from his indexes of real wages, 
which are computed by adjusting his index of 
money wages by two different indexes of ‘‘cost of 
living’: (1) Wholesale prices and wages weighted 
equally; and (2) wholesale prices weighted 1 and 
wages weighted 2. The significance of the result- 
ing indexes of “real wages’ is hardly apparent, 
even if his indexes of money wages and wholesale 
prices could be viewed as valid. Use of the 
Tucker index by H. G. Moulton * gave it wide 
currency, however. 


New York Federal Reserve Bank Indexes ° 


Carl Snyder’s index (published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York) is described as an 
“index of estimated composite wages,” ' covering 
the period 1820 to 1941. From 1820 to 1890, the 
index comprises the Hansen series, data from the 
Aldrich committee’s report on teachers’ salaries 
and daily wages, and U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures of monthly farm wages extending back 
to 1866. The indexes for 1890 to 1912 used rather 
ill-defined data from Douglas as well as some 
obscure construction-cost data and information 
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on salaries of school teachers. For the period 
1913-41, the index is described as “based chiefly 
on weekly earnings.’’ Obviously, the usefulness 
of the Snyder indexes is impaired by its conglom- 
erate composition and the loose techniques of 


construction. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York still 
publishes a monthly index which is described as 
being “based chiefly on average hourly earnings.’ 
Component series for part or all of the index, 
which begins with 1913, include data from Doug- 
las’ Real Wages, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board series, weekly wages of office employees 
in New York, teachers’ salaries as published by 
the National Education Association, the American 
Appraisal Co. index of building-labor costs, the 
Department of Agriculture index of monthly farm 
wages, and the Bureau of Labor Staiistics series of 
average hourly earnings. One series of constant 
weights was used to 1932; new series of constant 
weights were introduced for the periods beginning 
in 1933 and in 1939. 


Brissenden’s Series, 1899-1927 


Estimates of hours and earnings for 1899 to 1927 


by Paul F. Brissenden “ were obtained by a some- 
what elaborate procedure: full-time weekly hours 
and full-time weekly earnings were first estimated 
and hourly earnings were then computed by divid- 
ing weekly earnings by weekly hours. 
Brissenden’s estimates of full-time weekly hours 


appear to be substantially valid. They were de- 
rived primarily from Census frequency distribu- 
tions of prevailing hours beginning in 1909 and 
were projected back for earlier years by use of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data. Brissenden’s 
hours estimates are almost identical with those 
made by Douglas, which, as already indicated, 
were derived solely from Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data. 

Brissenden’s estimates of full-time weekly 
earnings, however, are substantially too high. 
They were developed by elaborate assumptions 
and ratios used in connection with a Census study 
which gave the weekly earnings of workers during 
the “busiest week’’ or week of largest employment 
in 1904." In a “‘composite’’ week, made up of 
the “busiest’’ weeks during the year in the report- 


ing establishments, the workers averaged $10.06, 
materially more than the general average of $9.18 
derived by dividing the aggregate weekly payroll 
by average employment for the year. And yet 
Brissenden assumed that, even during this com- 
posite “busiest” week, the time actually worked 
was only 87 percent of full time, and he divided 
the weekly average of $10.06 for the “busiest 
week” by 0.87 to obtain a full-time average of 
$11.56." 

Brissenden then obtained average hourly earn- 
ings by dividing his estimate of average full- 
time earnings ($11.56) by full-time hours (57.9). 
Applying the same test used for the Douglas 
averages (the ratio of average weekly hours to 
full-time hours) to the resulting hourly average 
($0.1996) gives a ratio for 1904 of 0.78. That 
ratio and those for other years, although higher 
than the ratios derived from the Douglas data, 
are so low as to demonstrate a significant upward 
bias in the Brissenden estimates of average 
hourly earnings. 


National Industrial Conference Board Series 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
earnings and hours series, beginning in 1914 and 
discontinued in 1948," were widely used, especially 
before the publication of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics monthly series. The board did valuable 
pioneer work and some of its series still have 
value. The averages for manufacturing were 
derived from data reported to the board from a 
limited number of cooperating establishments, 
usually in 25 industries. Although the basic data 
were not described by the board in detail, they 
obviously had serious limitations, particularly 


" See Changes in Earnings of Nonagricultural Workers Since 1938 (/n 
Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, November 1946); and George Garvy and Robert E. Lewis, New 
Indexes of Hourly and Weekly Farnings Compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (/n Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
147, vol. 42, pp. 256-270). 

“ Paul F. Brissenden, Earnings of Factory Workers, 1800-1927, Census 
Monographs, X, Bureau of the Census, 1929. 

“ Earnings of Wage Earners, Census of Manufactures, Census Bull. 93, 
1905. 

4 Thid. (p. 207). 

“ Wages, Hours, and Employment in the United States, 1914-36, New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1996. Discontinuance was 
noted in Conf Board M t Record, October and Novem- 
ber 1948. 
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as to the representativeness of the firms reporting 
and the industries covered. A noteworthy limita- 
tion was the underrepresentation of southern 
firms. 


employees, 1890 to 1946,"° emphasizes full-time 
equivalent earnings and loss of earnings arising 
from unemployment. More explicitly concerned 


with wages and their historical trends is a contri- 


bution by Witt Bowden to a Twentieth Century 
Fund volume on employment and wages."’ 


Other Series 


References should be added to two recent studies * Farnings of Nonfarm Employees in the United States, 1800-1046. (/n 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1044, vol. 43, pp 


that make extensive use of historical series and 74-08.) 
give serviceable explanatory notations. Stanley Employment and Wages in the United States, by W. 8, Woytinsky and 


A " associates. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1083. Ch. 5, Trends in 
Lebergott’s study of the earnings of nonfarm Wages and Hours, and appendix tables (pp. 582-587) 





Union Conventions Scheduled for September 1955 


Name of organization Place 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 
1 International Association of Siderographers, AFL 
10 =‘ Friendly Society of Engravers and Sketchmakers (Ind.) Providence, R. I. 
12 Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL___.- Chicago, Il. 
12 National Association of Post Office and Railway Mail Han- Do. 
dlers, AFL. 
12 Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, AFL 
13 International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America 
Union Label and Service Trades Department, AF L_- Chicago, Il. 
Maritime Trades Department, AF L___. — Do. 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, CIO. __ . Boston, Maas, 
United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, CIO... New York, N. Y. 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America Cleveland, Ohio 
(Ind.) 
26 National Independent Union Council_--.- 


Denver, Colo. 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Philadelphia, Pa 


September State conventions Place 
3 North Dakota, AFL... Bismarck 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Employer Not Bound by No-Solicitation Rule. The 
National Labor Relations Board held? that an 
employer was not bound by his own no-solicitation 
rule even though it was used to discriminate 
against the union. 

During an organizational campaign by the 
union, the employer indicated his opposition by 
activities, some of which were held to be unfair 
labor practices. Despite enforcement of strict 
rules against solicitation or distribution of liter- 
ature on company time and property by both 
prounion and antiunion employees, the employer 
ignored his rules completely before the election, 
and afterwards permitted an employee committee 
to distribute literature and conduct an election on 
company time and property which resulted in the 
election of a company union. 

The trial examiner found that by discrimina- 
torily enforcing his no-solicitation rule, the em- 
ployer had violated section 8 (a) (2) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, which prohibits inter- 
ference with the formation of a labor union by an 
employer. The Board disagreed with this con- 
clusion, although noting that the validity of the 
rule itself was not in question in this case. The 
actions of the employer, said the Board, were not 
controlled by valid plant rules against solicitation 
and other forms of union activity. Management 
prerogatives certainly extend far enough to permit 
an employer to make rules which do not bind him- 
self. Otherwise, the Board continued, such a rule 
would be enforceable only so long as the employer 
himself observed it. 

Here, the Board said, as in the Livingston Shirt * 
case, the arguments of the employer contained no 
threats, promises, or other coercive statements. 
“The very essence’’ of section 8 (c) is that expres- 
sions of opinion cannot be unfair labor practices 
Any other unfair labor practice which this em- 

22 


ployer may have committed could not convert 
this protected activity into an unfair labor 
practice. 

One member of the Board dissented. He felt 
that the Livingston Shirt case was distinguishable 
on the ground that that case dealt with speeches, 
whereas the instant case involved printed matter. 
Furthermore, the employer, by his entire course 
of conduct in this case, belied his protest of neutral- 
ity, and his discriminatory enforcement of his rules 
was clearly an unfair labor practice. 


Discharge of Employee “For Cause.’ The United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
refused * to enforce an order of the Board ® for 
reinstatement of an employee allegedly discharged 
for union activities. 

The employer had a rule, which was incorporated 
in the union agreement, that failure to comply with 
rules was punishable for the first offense by a letter 
of warning and for the second offense, discharge. 
The employee had failed to make a required report 
and had been warned. Six months later he com- 
mitted the same offense and was discharged. 

The Board found that the employee had been 
discharged because of his activities as shop 
steward and that his disobedience of the company 
rule was merely an opportune pretext, seized upon 
by the employer “to screen his true motive.”” The 
employee in question had been a shop steward for 
the union in the bargaining unit and had so ag- 
gressively and persistently pursued his duties as to 
incur the violent ill will of the employer. 

The court disagreed with the Board. 
several reacons existed for the unpopularity of the 
employee, and the Board could as reasonably have 
inferred a proper collateral motive as an improper 
one, the employer's act cannot be set aside as an 
In this case, continued the court, 


Since 


improper one. 
a legal ground for discharge existed, and the em- 
ployee was discharged on this ground alone. 
Thus, his conduct as shop steward, obnoxious as it 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant de 
cisions belle ved to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law 
or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which con 
trary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the ex 
istence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented 

* Nutone, Inc. (112 NLEB 143, June 13, 1955). 

1107 NLRB 100. See Monthly Labor Review, February 19% (p. 185 

«NLRB vy. Huber & Huber Motor Express (C. A. 5, June 17, 1955) 

* Teamaters, AFL (Huber & Huber Motor Express) (100 NLRB 55) 
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may have been, will not “insulate” him from being 
discharged on such legal ground. 


Discriminatory Discharge—Intimidation of Wit- 
ness. The Board held® that a contract between 
the union and a contractors’ association providing 
that the members of the association should obtain 
workers from the union was discriminatory, and 
that the procurement of the discharge of an em- 
ployee thereunder was in violation cf section 8 (b) 
(2) of the act. 

The union’s agent had noticed a nonunion em- 


ployee on a job and insisted that he be immediately * 


discharged. The employer complied with this 
demand. The union agent also threatened the 
employee's brother, a union member, who was 
present at the time, with loss of his union status if 
he gave statements to agents of the Board about 
the matter. 

In holding the contract between the union and 
the contractors’ association illegal and the dis- 
charge of the employee discriminatory, the Board 
ordered his reinstatement and back pay. The 
Board also held that the threats to the employee's 
brother were a violation of section 8 (b) (1) (A) of 
the act, since they conveyed a clear warning that 
the brother would lose not only his union status 
but future job opportunities. 


Discriminatory Discharge for Union Activity. The 
Board held’ that an employee who was sum- 
marily discharged for violation of a company rule 
had been discriminated against and ordered the 
employer to offer him reinstatement and back pay. 

The employer had a rule prohibiting one em- 
ployee from punching another’s timecard. Dis- 
regard of this rule, however, had become custom- 
ary, even among supervisory personnel. The em- 
ployee in question, who had been active in union 
affairs, was discharged on the spot for “punching 
in” two other employees with whom he had eaten 
lunch. The other two employees were not dis- 
charged because of alleged “lack of evidence’”’ that 
they gave the first employee permission to punch 
their cards. 

These facts, the Board held, coupled with the 
employer's knowledge of this employee's union 


* Tron Workers, AFL (112 NLRB 137, June 7, 1955). 

? Spartan Aircraft Co. (112 NLRB 154, June 17, 1065). 

* United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 11/3}v. 
NLRB (C. A., D. C., May 26, 1955). 

* Marathon Electric Manufacturing Co. (106 NLRBYi171) 


activities, the fact that more serious infractions of 
company rules by other employees did not result 
in discharge, and finally, the fact that the rule in 
question was not posted until after the discharge 
took place, made it clear that this discharge was 
discriminatory, because of union activity, and an 
unfair labor practice. 


Breach of Contract by Union. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
affirmed * a decision of the Board * that a union’s 
breach of contract protected an employer who 
locked out his employees and terminated the con- 
tract and the rights of employees. 

Although the contract between the union and 
the employer contained a no-strike clause, the 
union, during a wage dispute, called a meeting of 
all the employees during working hours. No 
notice was given of this meeting, which was held 
off plant property. While the meeting was in 
progress, the employer locked the plant gates. 
Thereafter he announced that, because of the 
unauthorized work stoppage, he was terminating 
the contract and refused to bargain further with 
the union. He also sent letters to each employee 
informing him of his removal from the payroll. 
Later he advertised for new employees and urged 
his former employees by letter to reenter company 
employment. 

The court held that the general rule of law that 
one party to a contract need not perform if another 
party refuses in a material respect to do so also 
applies to labor contracts. The walkout of em- 
ployees was a material breach, entitling the em- 
ployer to rescind the contract. In this case, 
because the unauthorized walkout violated both 
the contract and the 60-day notice provisions of 
section 8 (d) of the act, the employer was under 
no duty to bargain further with the union, and 
the employees lost their protected status under 
the act. Furthermore, the court said, since all 
employees were union members, and since by their 
acquiescence in the union’s action they are parties 
to it, they must be considered participants in the 
strike and thus are unprotected from summary 
discharge by the company. Moreover, employees 
who were on layoff at the time of the strike had the 
same status as other employees, since the contract 
had been terminated. Finally, the court held that 
the lockout was impelled by economic considera- 
tions and therefore not a violation of the act. 
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Union's Preelection Propaganda. The Board held ” 
that a union had interfered with an election by 
circulating handbills containing false statements 
1 week before the election and by repeating these 
statements 1 day before the election. 

The union also represented employees at a plant 
located in the same labor market area and manu- 
facturing products similar to those made at the 
employer's plant. A week before the election at 
the employer's plant, the union distributed hand- 
bills containing statements of wage rates paid at 
the other plant. The employer checked these 
statements and, finding them false, circulated a 
letter calling this to the attention of the employees. 
In contradicting the employer's letter, the union 
made further misrepresentations just before the 
election. The union won the election, whereupon 
the employer petitioned the Board to set the 
election aside. 

The Board pointed out that normally it will not 
censor or police preelection propaganda by parties 
to elections in the absence of threats or acts of 
violence. However, it has imposed some limits on 
campaign tactics: Exaggerations, falsehoods, and 
name-calling, while not condoned, may be excused 
provided they are not so misleading as to prevent 
the exercise of a free choice by employees. The 
final consideration, said the Board, is whether the 
propaganda in question has made it impossible to 
determine the true desires of employees. 

In this case, the union, being the bargaining 
representative at the other plant, was in an author- 
itative position to know the wage rates. Because 
the wage issue was extremely important to the 
employees, the statements by the union on the 
day before the election were given greater than 
ordinary weight. Therefore, the Board held, the 
conduct of the union exceeded the limits of legiti- 
mate propaganda and impaired the free choice of 
the employees. The election was set aside. 


Refusal of Interpretation of Contract. The Board 
held “ that it was not the proper forum to deter- 
mine the meaning of a disputed term in the con- 
tract between the union and the employer. 

The contract specified a 40-hour week, payment 
of time and one-half for overtime, and arbitration 
of disputes over interpretations of its provisions. 


Certain employees had for several years worked a 
48-hour week. When the employer announced 
that in the future the workweek would be 40 
hours, the union protested and requested arbitra- 
tion, as provided by the contract. The employer 
declined to arbitrate, taking the position that the 
contract gave him the right to institute the 40-hour 
week, and filed a civil suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment to determine the meaning of this contract 
provision. The union filed refusal-to-bargain 
charges. 

Neither the employer nor the union had at- 
tempted to modify or terminate the contract. 
Therefore, the Board, in declining to take jurisdic- 
tion, agreed with the employer’s contentions that 
the only issue here was the construction of the 
contract provision and, since that point was then 
under consideration by a court, no reason existed 
for the Board to enter the controversy. 


The Board 


Jurisdiction over Nonprofit Enterprise. 


asserted * jurisdiction over an employer, even 
though the firm was wholly owned by a nonprofit 
organization. 

The Disabled American Veterans, Inc., is a non- 
profit organization chartered by Congress, and its 


primary purpose is to advance the interests and 
work for the betterment of all disabled veterans 
and their dependents. Through a firm which it 
owns, DAV manufactures and ships miniature 
automobile license tags all over the country. In 
return for these tags, DAV requests contributions 
toward its work from car owners, but they are not 
obligated to pay anything or return the tags. 
In 1 year, over 41 million tags were sent out, 
bringing contributions of well over $4 million. 

Where the particular activities are commercial 
in nature, held the Board, it is immaterial that the 
employer is a nonprofit organization motivated by 
considerations not strictly commercial. Because 
the amount of business here meets the Board’s 
jurisdictional requirements, the activities are com- 
mercial in nature, and the employer did not point 
out any special circumstances which might warrant 
exemption, the Board concluded, it must assume 
jurisdiction. 

% Gummed Products Co. (112 NLRB 141, June 8, 1988). 


" United Telephone Co. (112 NLRB 103, May 18, 1955). 
% Disabled American Veterans, Inc. (112 NLRB 116, May 23, 1955) 
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Unemployment Compensation 


Sufficiency of Notice of Appeal. On an appeal by 
the claimant, an Ohio appeals court held“ that 
the notice of appeal was sufficiently specific to 
meet the statutory requirement that “notice of 
appeal shall set forth the decision appealed from 
and the errors therein complained of.”” The notice 
simply stated that the Board of Review decision 
and findings of fact were not sustained by the 
evidence, that the decision was contrary to law, 
and that “other errors [were] apparent in the 
record.” 


Right to Notice of Appeal. Upon claimant’s ap- 
peal, a Michigan circuit court reversed the decision 
of the Appeal Board. Thereafter, claimant’s 
employer petitioned to intervene, alleging he had 
not received a notice of the appeal to the court. 
The court held“ that his failure to participate 
in all prior appeals does not preclude his interven- 
tion at this stage of the proceedings where he had 
not received notice of the appeal. 


Inconclusive Findings. The referee and the New 
York State Appeal Board disqualified claimant 
from receipt of unemployment benefits on the 
ground that she was not available for work, but 
did not make clear in their findings why they had 
done so. For this reason, an appellate court 
remitted the case for clear findings as to the 
reason for claimant's disqualification.” 


Involuntary Unemployment. Claimant gave his 
employer notice of his contemplated resignation 
and then attempted to withdraw his resignation 
prior to its proposed effective date. The employer 
refused to consent to the withdrawal because a 
replacement had already been hired for claimant’s 
The Connecticut Supreme Court af- 
Commissioner's decision awarding 


position. 
firmed the 


 MeGee vy. The Timken Roller Bearing Co. (Ohio Ct. of App., Apr.. 5, 1055) 
« Melia vy. Appeal Board (Mich. Cir. Ct., May 17, 1965) 
In re Erion (N. Y. 8up. Ct., App. Div., May 11, 1955) 

Mauro v. Administrator (Conn. Sup. Ct., Dec. 20, 1954). 

" Greene v. Department of Industrial Relations (Ala. Ct. of App., May 24, 
1955) 

* This section is intended merely as a digest of some receat decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
pot to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

% Maneja v. Waialua Agricultural Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., May 23, 1965) 


benefits on the ground that claimant's unemploy- 
ment was involuntary.” 


Replacement of Striker. Claimant went out on 
strike and did not return to her employment when 
the strike terminated because the employer had 
hired a permanent replacement for her position. 
An Alabama circuit court denied claimant unem- 
ployment benefits on the ground that she left her 
employment voluntarily without good cause con- 
nected with the work. The court of appeals” 


reversed this judgment, holding that claimant's 
employment was terminated by her employer 
when she went out on strike and that she was not 
disqualified under the voluntary quit provision. 


Wages and Hours “* 


Agricultural Exemptions Under Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed '* a decision of the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in a case involving industrialized 
farming operations. 

The employer operated a large plantation on 
which sugarcane was grown on a year-round basis. 
On the plantation property were a railroad, used 
for transporting cane from the fields to the mill, 
the mill itself where the cane was processed into 
raw sugar and molasses, and a small mill village 
(wholly owned and maintained by the employer 
for workers in these operations). This enterprise 
also included an electric generating plant, a plant 
for manufacture of concrete products for use on 
the plantation and in the village, repair and 
maintenance shops for the mill and the railroad, 
and a laboratory. 

In determining the application of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to employees engaged in the 
various phases of this many-sided operation, the 
Supreme Court considered classes of workers 
separately. 

The employees involved in operating and main- 
taining the railroad were held to be within the 
“agricultural’’ exemption contained in section 13 
(a) (6) of the act. The Court pointed out that 
the act nowhere makes any distinction based on 
size with respect to farms, as it does with telephone 
companies in section 13 (a) (11) or newspapers in 
section 13 (a) (8). Thus, merely because a farmer 
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uses unusual means of transportation, he does not 
forfeit his exemption. 

Shopworkers who repaired farm implements, 
such as tractors, caneloaders, cane cars, etc., were 
similarly held to be within the exemption. Again 
the Court emphasized that the fact that the size 
of the employer's operation made it necessary to 
employ repair specialists, who did nothing else, 
was not a reason for removing the exemption. 

The mill employees, the Court noted, presented 
a borderline case, and it held that the facts sur- 
rounding a given provess or operation would 
determine whether it was incident to or in con- 
junction with farming. Among the considera- 
tions used by the Court in determining the facts 
in this case were: The criteria set forth by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator in 1949; the proportion 
of millers who grow their own cane; and the fact 
that the position of farmers who mill their own 
sugar may be unique under the act, as indicated 
in the legislative history of the agricultural ex- 
emption and also of the hours exemption in 
section 7 (c). As a result of these factors, the 
Court determined that the processing and the 
maintenance and repair workers in the mill were 
not within the agricultural exemption of section 
13 (a) (6). They were, however, held to be 
exempt from the act’s overtime provisions by 
virtue of section 7 (c) except during the 3 months’ 
off-season when no processing takes place and the 
mill is shut down to be cleaned, overhauled, and 
reconditioned. 

Finally, the Court held that those workers em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the mill village were 
clearly not covered by the provisions of the act. 
The rights of the employees in the laboratory and 
the electric and concrete plants were not deter- 
mined by the Court because of insufficient data. 

Three of the Justices, although concurring in 
the main with the Court’s opinion, dissented from 
that part which held that the mill employees were 
not within the agricultural exemption. 


The Su- 


Application of Act to New Construction. 
preme Court of the United States reversed ™ a 
decision of the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 


cuit which had denied an injunction restraining 
an employer from violating the act’s overtime and 
record-keeping provisions. 

The employer was engaged in the construction 
of a lock which, when completed, would become 
part of the existing Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 
The employer conceded that some of his em- 
ployees worked more than 40 hours a week with- 
out overtime compensation, but resisted coverage 
on the ground that the lock involved new con- 
struction and would not become an instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce until completed. 
In this position, the employer relied upon the so- 
called “new construction” doctrine of Raymond v. 
Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul Railroad Co.,™ 
and other early Employers’ Liability Act cases. 

The Court disagreed with this argument. It 
pointed out the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
different from the Employers’ Liability Act. It 
was, said the Court, an act of “another vintage,” 
and one which has consistently been given a 
liberal construction. 

The test, the Court held, was whether the work 
involved was so directly and vitally related to the 
functioning of an instrumentality or facility of 
interstate commerce as to be, as a practical mat- 
ter, part of it rather than an isolated local unit. 
Just as repair of facilities of interstate commerce 
is work in “commerce,” the Court said, so also is 
the work of improving existing facilities of inter- 
state commerce even though it involves new con- 
struction. 

The Court concluded that the facts in this case 
showed that the test above was met and that 
those working on the lock were “engaged in com- 
merce” within the meaning of section 7 of the 
act. 

Two of the Justices dissented, pointing out that 
the rule in the Raymond case had been followed 
consistently in court decisions and administrative 
rulings under the FLSA and strongly disagreeing 
with the rationale of the Court that the Raymond 
case and its rule are of ‘another vintage.” 


® Mitchell vy. C. W. Vollmer & Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct. June 6, 1958). 
"243 «U8. 43. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 1, 1955 


A Federal district court, in United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL, Local 1802, et al., v. Goodall-Sanford, Inc., 
ordered performance of the arbitration clauses in a col- 
lective bargaining contract in a dispute over the employer's 
right to lay off about 1,400 employees for the stated reason 
of discontinuance of operations—not one of the grounds 
for layoffs specified in the agreement (see Chron. item for 
Apr. 1, 1955, MLR, June 1955). 


Tue 38th International Labor Conference convened at 
Geneva, Switzerland. (For discussion, see p. 894 of this 
issue.) 


June 2 


Tue impartial umpire under the AFL-CIO no-raiding agree- 
ment ruled tl at the recent merger agreement between the 
AFL Meatecutters and the Fur and Leather Workers 
(Ind.) (see Chron. item for Feb. 22, 1955, MLR, Apr. 1955) 
did not entitle the Fur Workers to protection from the 
CIO Leather Workers’ efforts to obtain bargaining rights 
for employees formerly represented by the Fur Workers 
(see Chron. item for May 27, 1955, MLR, July 1955). He 
pointed out that even if the merger were ‘‘full and unquali- 
fied,’’ the immediate extension of the no-raid agreement 
to the Fur Workers would give them retroactive protection 
not accorded to signatories under the pact. 


Tue CIO Steelworkers suspended a year-old strike against 
the Buffalo Arms Co., Buffalo, N. Y., over the company’s 
refusal to recognize the union’s victory in a National 
Labor Relations Board representation election. Union and 
employer representatives, in a 30-minute conference held 
during a hearing of the Senate Labor Subcommittee at the 
suggestion of a committee member, agreed to begin con- 
tract negotiations immediately and to let the recognition 
issue be resolved by a pending court decision. 

On June 3, the Federal court of appeals in New York 
ruled, in Buffalo Arms, Inc. v. NLRB, that the Board lacked 
authority to reverse a regional director's determination 
setting aside the election because the consent agreement 
between the company, the union, and a rival union which 
withdrew provided that the regional director's determi- 
nation would be “final and binding.”’ 


June 3 


Tue Governor of Texas approved an act making it unlawful 
for labor unions to strike against or picket establishments 
where they do not represent a majority of the employees, 
and outlining the procedures under which the courts may 
order an election among the affected employees to deter- 
mine whether the union is in fact the majority representa- 
tive. 


June 6 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States held, in White- 
house et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al., that the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board could legally hear 
a jurisdictional dispute over a job assignment, submitted 
by one of the unions involved, without notifying the other 
union of the Board's proceedings. The Court, reversing 
the lower courts, held that the possible injury to the rail- 
road from the Board's refusal to serve such notice was 
insufficient to warrant judicial intervention prior to the 
Board's award. 

On the same day, in Mitchell, ete. v. C. W. Vollmer & 
Co., Inc., the Supreme Court ruled that workers employed 
in new construction which will become part of an existing 
interstate waterway system were entitled to the benefits 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. (See also p. 926 of this 
issue.) 


Tue CIO Auto Workers reached a 3-year agreement with 
Ford Motor Co. for the establishment of a company- 
financed fund to supplement State unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The agreement also provides for wage 
increases for skilled workers and increases in supplementary 
benefits and in the annual improvement factor. 

On June 13, the Auto Workers signed a similar contract 
with General Motors Corp., which also provided, for the 
first time, for the full union shop permissible by law. (An 
analysis of the GM and Ford agreements appears on p. 875 
of this issue.) 

On June 24, the Ford Motor Co. announced the ex- 
tension of similar benefits to salaried workers, retroactive 
to June 1, 1955. 


June 10 


Tue CIO Textile Workers and the American Velvet Co., 
Stonington, Conn., signed an agreement whereby laid-off 
employees may supplement unemployment benefits by 
drawing against their credits in an established pension fund 
financed by one-third of the employees’ 27-percent share 
of profits before taxes. If the agreement is approved by 
the U. 8. Treasury Department, laid-off workers could 
draw $10 a week in addition to State unemployment com- 
pensation for 26 weeks, and $40 for an additional 26 weeks. 


Presipent Eisennower signed an act giving postal field 
service employees a 6-percent salary increase, effective 
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March 1, 1955, and providing for the reclassification of 
their jobs, with an additional increase averaging 2.1 per- 
cent, within 180 days. 

On June 28, the President signed Public Law 94 (84th 
Cong.), providing a 7.5 percent salary increase for Federal 
classified employees and for workers in various Govern- 
ment agencies with their own pay systems, retroactive to 
the first day of the first pay period beginning after Febru- 
ary 28, 1955. 


June 11 


Tue AFL Teamsters and major trucking companies in 11 
Western States negotiated a new 3-year contract for driv- 
ers, ending a 23-day strike and partial shutdown which 
affected about 75,000 workers. The agreement provides 
hourly wage increases of 8 cents in both 1955 and 1956 
and of 7 cents in 1957; a %-cent increase each year in the 
mileage rate; and employer contributions of $8.65 a month 
per employee toward a pension fund. 


Tue NLRB, in The Gummed Products Co., Troy, Ohio, and 
United Paper Workers of America, CIO, set aside a repre- 
sentation election, which the union had won, because the 
union's preelection handbills, in which it falsely claimed 
to have negotiated a new contract with another company 
providing wages higher than those in the existing contract, 
exceeded the limits of legitimate propaganda and interfered 
with a “free and untrammeled choice’ by the employees. 
(See also p. 924 of this issue.) 


June 13 


Tue NLRB held, in Nutone, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, that the employer was 
not bound by his own nondiseriminatory rule of no-solici- 
tation and no-distribution on his property and, therefore, 
did not violate the Taft-Hartley Act when, prior to a rep- 
resentation election, he distributed antiunion literature 


which contained no coercive statements. (See also p. 922 


of this issue.) 


June 16 


In Tue first settlement in a strike by four unions against 
Atlantic and Gulf ship operators, the CIO National Mari- 
time Union and dry-cargo and passenger ship lines agreed 
on & new contract providing for company contribution of 
25 cents a man-day for supplementary unemployment 
compensation and a 25-cent-a-day increase in pension and 
welfare contributions for unlicensed seamen. 

On June 18, the Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion and the American Radio Association, both CIO, signed 
a 3-year agreement with the freight and passenger opera- 
tors, calling for an increase of 85 cents a day in employer 
contributions for pensions and welfare benefits. 

On June 22, the three CIO unions and the AFL Masters, 
Mates and Pilots concluded a series of contracts with 
tanker operators. In addition to provisions paralleling 
those of earlier settlements, the agreements with the tanker 
lines provided wage increases for deck officers and an 


additional month of paid vacation for engineers and radio 
officers; they represented the first contracts which the 
three officers unions had negotiated jointly. 


Tae NLRB held, in General Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, 
Ohio, and Communications Workers of America, CIO, that 
the single systemwide bargaining unit sought by the union 
was appropriate, but ordered self-determination elections 
for two small groups of employees with long histories of 
separate bargaining. 


June 17 


Presipent E1iseNnower created an Emergency Board to 
investigate a wage dispute between major railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(Ind.). 


Tue Federal court of appeals in New Orleans refused, in 
NLRB v. Huber & Huber Motor Express, Inc., to enforce a 
Board order for reinstatement of a shop steward whose dis- 
charge the Board found was due to his obnoxious conduct 
in presenting grievances rather than to violation of a com- 
pany rule, as asserted by the employer, because “‘the Board 
could as reasonably infer a proper . . . motive as an un- 
lawful one.’ The court ruled that, where the employee 
was discharged on legal grounds alone, his protected union 
activity “will not insulate him from being discharged on 
such legal ground.” (See also p. 922 of this issue.) 


June 19 


Tae CIO Rubber Workers and the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
announced agreement on a new 5-year contract. It pro- 
vides for company payment of workers’ contributions to the 
pension plan, averaging 6.4 cents an hour; increases in 
minimum monthly pensions to $1.80 for each year of 
service at age 65, when retirement becomes compulsory; 
and improvements in life and health insurance plans. The 
new agreement, which followed recent settlements with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., was termed by a union spokesman “‘the very best this 
union has secured.” 


June 20 


Tas Communications Workers of America, CIO, opened 
its ninth annual convention. (For a discussion of the 
convention's proceedings, see p. 903 of this issue.) 


June 21 


Tue Federal court of appeals in New Orleans held, in 
Syres et al. v. Oil Workers International Union, Local 
No. 23, et al., that it had no jurisdiction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act in a suit based on violation of an agreement 
between two locals of the union—which were composed 
of white and Negro employees, respectively, and which 
NLRB had certified jointly as the bargaining repre- 
sentative—that there should be one line of seniority for 
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all the employees. A bargaining committee of white 
members chosen by majority vote had negotiated a 
contract providing that seniority would be applied sepa- 
rately in the labor division and the operating-mechanical 
division—comprised exclusively of Negro and white 
employees, respectively. 


Tue Acting Wage and Hour Administrator ordered 
increases in minimum wage rates, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for the 3 divisions of the plastic products 
industry of Puerto Rico to 53, 60, and 75 cents an hour, 
respectively, effective July 25, 1955. 


A Federal court of appeals ruled,in NLRB vy. Furriers 
Joint Council of New York, that, under section 7 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, employees’ rights to refrain from con- 
certed activity do not permit them to violate valid provi- 
sions of a collective bargaining contract. Therefore, in 
reversing the NLRB decision, the court held that the 
union had not violated the act by barring from their 
regular place of employment two of its members who 
violated the contract by working on a holiday for another 
employer. 


June 24 


Tue Federal court of appeals in New York reversed the 
convictions of the International Longshoremen's Associa- 


tion (Ind.) and some of its officials and locals for criminal 
contempt of a court order, issued on petition by NLRB, 
to stop interfering with truck operations by the AFL 
Teamsters’ union (see Chron. item for May 11, 1954, 
MLR, July 1954). The court held that, in the absence of 


proof by NLRB that ILA was engaged in a secondary 
boycott against an employer, the union’s refusal to serve 
trucks manned by Teamsters’ members was merely a 
reprisal against the Teamsters’ local “for taking part in 
the dispute between [the ILA (Ind.)] and the AFL-ILA.” 


June 29 


AFL Street, Electric Kailway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees ended an 84-day strike against the Atlantic 
Greyhound Corp. by ratifying a new 2-year contract 
providing a 5-percent wage increase and other benefits 
for over 700 drivers. (See also p. 932 of this issue.) 


June 30 


Tue AFL Maritime Trades Department, at a meeting in 
New York, invited the AFL Teamsters to participate in a 
waterfront organizing drive and instructed all port coun- 
cils to give full backing to the AFL Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen in efforts to “finally crush" the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.). 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





June brought the usual seasonal upturn in the 
number of labor-management negotiations. This 
year, in addition, widespread public attention 
focused on the expiration of the long-term agree- 
ments in the automobile industry. After lengthy 
negotiations and extension of expiration dates, 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) first 
reached agreement with the Ford Motor Co. on 
June 6 and a week later with the Nation’s biggest 
manufacturer, the General Motors Corp. These 
were followed by a few smaller but nonetheless 
significant agreements extending the principle of 
supplementary unemployment compensation to 
companies in the auto parts industry and to tool 
and die jobbing shops. At the month’s end, basic 
steel producers and the CIO United Steelworkers 
failed to resolve their dispute over wage adjust- 
ments in reopened contracts prior to the deadline. 
The resulting stoppage, however, was brief, as 
negotiations with the United States Steel Corp. 
produced an agreement on July 1, with other basic 
producers quickly following suit. Negotiations 
in major nonferrous smelting and refining compa- 
nies were not as successful and widespread strikes 
began July 1. 

Major settlements were also reached during the 
month in the east coast maritime industry, west 
coast local and long distance trucking, and with 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. Many 
of the new contracts were negotiated for a period 
of 2 or 3 years rather than the customary 1-year 
period, and most of them provided not only for 
wage increases but also for changes in supple- 
mentary benefits. 

Pay increases for half a million postal field ser- 
vice employees and for about a million other 
Federal civilian employees became law during 
June. Postal field service employees received a 
6-percent wage increase, retroactive to March 1. 
The law also provided for a job reclassification 
system that will result in additional increases 
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averaging about 2 percent. The pay raise for 
employees covered by the Federal Classification 
and Foreign Service Acts amounted to 7.5 percent, 
retroactive to the first payroll period after Febru- 
ary 28, 1955. The latter act also raised the pay 
of legislative and judicial employees, employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration’s Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, and certain employees of 
the District of Columbia Government. 


Settlements, Negotiations, and Strikes 


Basic Steel. A wage increase averaging between 
15 and 15% cents an hour and varying from 11.5 
for the lowest paid workers to 27 cents for the most 
skilled employees was agreed to on July 1 by the 
Steelworkers (CIO) and major basic steel pro- 
ducers. The increase consisted of 11.5 cents for 
all workers and a 0.5-cent widening of the incre- 
ment between job classifications, which averaged 
about 3.5 to 4 cents. Under wage reopening pro- 
visions in basic steel contracts which continue 
through June 30, 1956, the union began negotia- 
tions with the U. S. Steel Corp., on June 7 and 
later met with the other major producers, which 
together with U.S. Steel employ more than 400,000 
of the 600,000 workers in the industry.? Negotia- 
tions affecting another half million employees 
represented by the Steelworkers in metal fabricat- 
ing industries are scheduled for various firms in 
the second half of 1955. 

The first offer by U. S. Steel consisted of & 
6.5-cent-an-hour wage increase for all workers and 
a 0.5-cent raise in the increment between job 
classifications, which would have brought the 
average increase to 10.3 cents an hour. The size 
of the “substantial’’ wage increase asked by the 
union was not publicly disclosed. At the end of 
the month, the union and the company were still 
negotiating and the industry began preparing for 
a shutdown. Brief work stoppages began as the 
June 30 midnight strike deadline approached. 
However, the settlement was reached 12 hours 
later. 


Nonferrous Metals. A July | strike deadline was 
also passed without agreement over negotiations 
in the nonferrous smelting and refining industry, 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage and Industrial Relations 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1965 (p. #17 
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involving about 50,000 workers represented by 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.). 
Previous agreements with the 4 principal compa- 
nies in the industry—Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Phelps-Dodge, and American Smelting and Re- 
fining--had either permitted contract reopenings 
or expired on June 30. Bargaining in this industry 
dealt with union proposals for changes in supple- 
mentary benefits as well as with pay rates. The 
companies proposed a 10-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease. The union asked for a 20-cent hourly 
wage advance as well as a minimum guaranteed 
weekly income of $60 during layoffs, sickness, or 
accident (in lieu of seeking a guaranteed annual 
wage) and liberalization of health, welfare, pen- 
sion, and other benefits. Workers at Anaconda 
remained on the job, while about 30,000 employees 
went on strike at the 3 other major companies. 


Autos and Auto Parts. General Motors and the 
UAW (CIO) agreed June 13 on a new 3-year con- 
tract, covering approximately 375,000 workers, 
generally similar to that reached at Ford a week 
earlier.* Approximately 35,000 General Motors 
electrical workers received substantially the same 


benefits in an agreement signed the same day with 


the CIO Electrical Workers. (A full description 
of the Ford and General Motors negotiations and 
the resultant agreements appears on p. 875 of this 
issue.) 

Although the Ford and General Motors agree- 
ments were signed without companywide work 
stoppages, restiveness precipitated by the nego- 
tiations and the extension of the contract expira- 
tion dates caused a number of plants of both 
companies to be closed by strikes during June. 
Most of these were short and most Ford employees 
were back at work by June 7 but there were stop- 
pages at scattered General Motors plants at var- 
ious times throughout the month. Some strikes 
preceded the new settlements. Some of the stop- 
pages that occurred after the Ford and General 
Motors agreements were reached involved pro- 
tests by skilled workers against what they regarded 
as inadequate wage rate increases; other strikes 
centered on protests against other alleged wage 
inequities or local plant issues. 

Late in June the Ford Motor Co. announced 
changes in salaries and working conditions for 


*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1965 (p. $14). 


about 45,000 salaried employees, retroactive to 
June 1. The changes generally paralleled those 
provided in contracts of hourly rated employees, 
except that the salaried workers will not be covered 
by the provisions for supplements to unemploy- 
ment compensation. The company was report- 
edly considering putting into effect for salaried 
employees the stock purchase plan previously pro- 
posed in negotiations with the UAW. Changes 
announced for salaried workers included (a) a 2.5- 
percent pay increase, with a minimum of $10.40 
a month, effective on June 1 of each year for em- 
ployees earning $765 or less per month, and a 
raise in pay of employees earning more than $765 
but less than $785, to the latter figure; (b) 2 addi- 
tional half holidays; (c) a day off after each holiday 
occurring on Saturday; (d) an extra half-week’s 
vacation for employees with 5 but less than 10 
years of service; (¢) liberalized cost-of-living al- 
lowances; and (f) triple pay for holidays worked. 

Three contracts providing for supplementary 
unemployment benefits were negotiated by the 
UAW with suppliers of the automobile industry 
during the latter part of June. These were with 
the Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association, representing 76 plants which employ 
5,000 to 6,000 workers in the Detroit area; the 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., covering about 4,100 
workers; and the Barry Nicholson Co., a parts 
manufacturer employing about 60 workers. The 
supplemental pay provisions of the Barry Nichol- 
son agreement were reportedly established on an 
experimental basis contingent upon the company’s 
maintaining a competitive position. 

The 3-year contract with the Automotive Tool 
and Die Manufacturers Association provides skil- 
led workers with increases of 15 cents an hour in 
June 1955, 7 cents in 1956, and 8 cents in 1957. 
The 1955 increases will amount to 11 cents for 
apprentices and 8 cents for unskilled workers, 
while the pay of both of the latter groups will rise 
6 cents an hour in 1956 and again in 1957. Like 
the agreements with Ford and General Motors, 
this contract provides for company contributions 
of 5 cents an hour to establish a supplementary 
unemployment benefit program. Contributions 
will go into a pooled fund, with details of the plan 
to be worked out within a year. The agreement 
also provides for 4 paid holidays in 1955, 5 in the 
next year, and 6 in 1957. Heretofore, 7 cents an 
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hour apportioned equally between wages and in- 
surance benefits have been considered as compen- 
sation in lieu of pay for unworked holidays. 


Transportation. Other funds from which unem- 
ployment benefits will be paid to supplement 
government unemployment compensation were 
established in agreements reached by the National 
Maritime Union (CIO) with east and gulf coast 
operators of dry-cargo and passenger vessels on 
June 17, and with tanker companies on June 22. 
The new contracts provide for employer contribu- 
tions of 25 cents a man-day to the unemployment 
benefit funds and a 25-cent a man-day increase 
in the employer contribution to pension and wel- 
fare funds. Eligibility rules and the amount of 
unemployment benefits to be paid by the em- 
ployers are to be worked out by a joint union- 
management committee, with submission to 
arbitration if necessary. The settlements followed 
brief stoppages, both also involving members of 
two other CIO unions—the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association and the American Radio 
Association. The tanker dispute also included the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots (AFL). These three 
officers’ unions obtained an 85-cent increase per 
man-day in company contributions to pension and 
welfare funds. The tanker contracts increased 
deck officers’ pay by 6 percent and gave radiomen 
and engineers an additional month’s vacation. 

The President appointed an Emergency Board 
in mid-June, under the Railway Labor Act, to 
investigate a wage dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(Ind.) and the Nation’s major railroads. The 
Board was asked to consider demands that in- 
cluded hourly increases of 28 cents for men on a 
40-hour week and 32 cents for those who shift to a 
40-hour week in the future; and daily minimum 
pay of $18 for firemen in road service and $20 for 
road engineers represented by the union. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) 
served demands on all carriers with which it holds 
contracts for a $2.50 a day across-the-board 
increase, effective June 16, for all classifications 
under its jurisdiction. This request, said the 
union’s president, was “separate and apart” from 
the BRT’s efforts to negotiate on a 5-day week 
for certain yardmen.* 

The 24-day strike-lockout involving for-hire 
trucking in 11 western States ended June 11, 


when the trucking companies and the AFL Team- 
sters reached agreement on new 3-year contracts.® 
The increases varied among classes of workers and 
areas. The majority of long-haul truck drivers 
received an 8-cent hourly wage increase retroactive 
to May 1,1955. They will get another 8 cents on 
May 1, 1956, and an additional 7-cent increase in 
the third year. Mileage rates are to be increased 
one-fourth of a cent in each of the 3 years. Intra- 
state short-haul drivers agreed to a 10-cent hourly 
wage increase retroactive to May 1, 1955, 10 
cents more on May 1, 1956, and an additional 9- 
cent hourly wage increase on May 1, 1957. 
Similar adjustments were agreed to by local pickup 
and delivery drivers in southern California, while 
California freight handlers and office workers 
agreed to a 10-cent hourly wage increase retro- 
active to May 1, 1955, another 10 cents next 
year, and 8 cents more in 1957. Some agreements 
involve reductions in the workweek and some add 
a seventh paid holiday where it was not previously 
in effect. Settlements also provide for an em- 
ployer contribution of 5 cents a man-hour to a 
pension fund. 

In New England, about 15,000 truck drivers 
were idled in a stoppage that began June 15 and 
continued into July. The stoppage was caused 
by a wage dispute between the AFL Teamsters’ 
union and the Motor Carriers Council, Inc., 
representing over a hundred trucking companies. 
In negotiations preceding the work stoppage, the 
union proposed a 35-cent hourly wage increase in 
2 annual installments—20 cents retroactive to 
April 11, 1955, and 15 cents effective next April. 
The employers offered a 33-cent hourly wage 
increase in 4 semiannual installments, with 10 
cents retroactive to April 1955, an additional 6 
cents in October, 10 cents more in April 1956, and 
7 cents in October 1956. The stoppage spread to 
other eastern States on June 28, when Associated 
Transport, Inc., shut down its eastern terminals. 

An 84-day, 11-State strike involving about 
1,300 employees of Atlantic Greyhound Bus Lines 
ended on June 29 after the company and the AFL 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees’ union reached agreement on their first 
contract. The drivers received a 5-percent wage 
increase; a guarantee of $110 for every 2 weeks if 
they are available for work 13 out of the 14 days; 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, July 1955 (p. 815) 
* Bee Monthly Labor,Review, July 1055 (p. 814 
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and time-and-one-half pay for all work performed 
outside of their normal duties. In addition, the 
mileage rate of southern division drivers was 
increased by 2 mills per mile, to narrow the 
North-South pay differential. 


Telephones. The first major settlement resulting 
from 1955 negotiations with affiliates of the Bell 
Telephone System * ended with agreement by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and an inde- 
pendent union on a new l-year contract providing 
weekly increases in basic wages of $1 to $3 for 
14,000 operators and clerical employees; upgrading 
of certain job classifications raised the total in- 
crease for some jobs to $5 a week. Meantime, 
delegates to the convention of the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) voted an assessment of 
a day’s pay to build up a strike fund, reportedly 
in preparation for forthcoming negotiations.” 


Rubber. B. F. Goodrich Co. and the CIO Rubber 
Workers reached agreement, June 19, on a 5-year 
contract covering pensions, insurance, and sever- 
ance pay, affecting 14,500 workers at 9 locations. 
Previously, 5-year agreements dealing with similar 


questions had been concluded at Firestone and 


Goodyear. In the Goodrich agreement, life in- 
surance, hospitalization, and medical benefits 
were liberalized and a new company-paid pension 
plan replaced a contributory plan. The new 
pension plan gives workers leaving the company 
after 10 years’ service but before retirement a 
right to pensions at retirement age. Employee 
contributions averaged about 6.4 cents an hour 
under the former 21-year-old contributory plan. 
Employees may withdraw their contributions to 
date, or leave them in the fund to provide higher 
benefits upon retirement. 

Wages were not an issue in the negotiations 
with any of these companies, but the union’s 
wage policy committee announced plans to seek a 
“substantial and adequate’’ pay raise and a guaran- 
teed annual wage this year. Wage negotiations, 
usually held in the summer, will take place under 
wage-reopening provisions. Union policy also 
calls for the “continuation of efforts to eliminate 
intraplant and area differentials.” Management 
negotiators indicated that, in their opinion, only 


* The Southern Bell settlement followed bargaining that began in 1964. 
’ For discussion of convention action, see p. 903 of this issue. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1055 (p. 816). 


pay increases could be discussed under the wage- 
reopening clause. 


Settlements in Other Industries. A threatened 
strike was averted by a new contract concluded 
between Sinclair Oil and the CIO Oil Workers. 
The agreement, like those reached earlier in other 
parts of the petroleum industry, provided for a 
10-cent wage increase and is for 1 year although 
the company sought a 3-year agreement. Sickness 
and accident benefits were also liberalized by the 
settlement; negotiations continued on pensions 
and insurance. 

A 5-percent increase, with a minimum of © - i 
an hour, was agreed to in a new contract coz 
approximately 6,000 employees of the oT- 
national Paper Co.’s northern division, represen ed 
by 3 AFL unions. The new contract also im- 
proved vacations and pensions and increased 
shift differentials. A similar settlement was 
reached earlier for employees of the southern 
division.* 

Major furniture manufacturers in 3 southern 
furniture producing centers—Lexington and 
Lenoir, N. C., and Bassett, Va.—announced 5-cent 
across-the-board increases, effective in mid-June 
for more than 8,000 production workers. 

Thompson Products, Inc., producers of aircraft 
parts, concluded a 3-year contract with the Air- 
craft Workers Alliance (Ind.) covering 12,000 
production and maintenance workers at its Euclid, 
Ohio, plant, and extended comparable benefits 
to 4,000 salaried employees. Wage changes 
amounted to 6 to 14 cents an hour effective June 1, 
1955, with additional 6-cent increases effective in 
1956 and 1957. Other provisions included in- 
creased shift differentials, continuation of the cost- 
of-living escalator clause, company payment of 
half of the cost of life insurance, and increased 
pension benefits. 

An across-the-board wage increase of 7.5 cents 
an hour, effective June 1, 1955, and an additional 
increase of 5 cents an hour on June 1, 1956, were 
agreed to by the Distributors Association of 
Northern California and the Internationel Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.). 
Shift differentials were advanced 3 cents an hour. 
The agreement, which covers approximately 6,000 
warehouse workers in the San Francisco area, was 
expected to set a pattern for 6,000 other workers 
employed by independent firms. 
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Local transit negotiations also figured prom- 
inently in the month’s negotiations. On June 16, 
members of the AFL Street, Electric Railway, and 
Motor Coach Employees’ union ratified a 2-year 
agreement with the Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority of Boston. The terms gave about 4,500 
employees a 4-cent-an-hour wage increase, retro- 
active to January 1, 1955, plus additional increases 
of 2 and 5 cents effective in July 1955 and January 
1956, respectively. The cost-of-living escalator 
clause was continued, overtime premiums were 
increased, and the number of paid holidays for 
maintenance workers were increased from 8 to 10. 
Workers with more than 25 years’ service are to 
receive a fourth week of vacation. 

About 2,600 transit workers in Los Angeles, 
Calif., represented by the same union, were in- 
volved in a work stoppage that began June 20, 
when the workers rejected a 12-cent hourly wage 
increase, to be given in 3 steps over a 2-year 
period, offered by the Los Angeles Transit Lines. 
The union was asking for a 20-cent hourly wage 
increase in a l-year contract. In Washington, 
D. C., streetcar and bus operations stopped at 
midnight June 30, when the parties failed to agree 


on @ new contract or an extension of the existing 


agreement. 


Other Negotiations and Strikes. A walkout oc- 
curred, from May 27-31, at the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., in East Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting 
disciplinary furloughs which the company gave 
to about 1,000 employees taking part in an unau- 
thorized work stoppage which began May 25. 
The company announced that, as a result of this 
protest strike, it would not give pay for Memorial 
Day. An 8-day walkout which followed, involv- 
ing about 12,000 employees, ended June 8, with 
an agreement between the company and the CIO 
Electrical Workers to submit their grievance pro- 
cedures to @ joint union-management committee 
for further study. 

Elsewhere, the strike of New England textile 
workers * that began in mid-April continued 
throughout June, with about 14,000 still idle at 
mills of Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., and Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. Before the stoppage began 
these companies proposed, and the CIO Textile 
Workers Union rejected, a 10-cent “package” 
reduction, including revocation of a 3-cent hourly 
wage increase paid under a cost-of-living escalator 


clause; reduction in the number of paid holidays 
per year from 6 to 1; and revision of other fringe 
benefits. Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., announced 
in late June that it would give vacation pay to its 
employees notwithstanding the strike. 

Negotiations between the Massachusetts 
Leather Manufacturers Association and the CIO 
Leather Workers organizing committee were 
under way in mid-June for a new contract covering 
approximately 3,500 workers in the Salem, Mass., 
area. Last January, local 21, which usually sets 
the negotiating pattern in the New England tan- 
ning industry, led a successful break from the In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers’ Union (then 
independent), on the grounds that it was Com- 
munist dominated.” In December 1954, this local 
had requested a charter from the Leather Workers 
Organizing Committee, established by the CIO." 
The Fur Workers’ International, which in Febru- 
ary 1955 affiliated with the AFL Meat Cuiters 
as its fur and leather department," charged local 21 
(which had voted against the merger) with violat- 
ing the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement. Early in 
June, the impartial umpire under the agreement 
ruled there had been no violation, since the merger 
was still “tentative, probationary, and incom- 
plete.” Just prior to that, on May 27, the NLRB 
had certified local 21 of the CIO Leather Workers 
Organizing Committee as the bargaining agent for 
workers in about 60 leather manufacturing firms 
in the Peabody-Salem-Danvers, Mass., area. 


Other Developments 


Both the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, two 
of the largest independent unions of operating 
employees in the railroad industry, indicated that 
they are considering affiliation with the combined 
AFL-CIO federation. The Firemen have a con- 
vention mandate to study such a possibility. The 
Trainmen’s executive board, early in June, author- 
ized the union’s president to discuss affiliation 
possibilities with AFL President George Meany 
and CIO President Walter P. Reuther. On the 
other hand, Guy L. Brown, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, announced 


* See Labor Monthly Review, June 1955 (p. 685) 

* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1955 (p. 335). 

" Bee Monthly Labor Review, February 1955 (p. 219). 
"See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 459) 
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that the Engineers would remain independent—a 
status they have historically maintained. 

As an organizing aid, the AFL Office Workers’ 
union, at its 6th biennial convention, urged all 
affiliates of the AFL and CIO to keep pension 
and welfare funds out of banks or insurance com- 
panies whose office staffs are not organized. Such 
action, the union’s president asserted, would pro- 
vide a ‘‘tremendous’’ spur toward union enrollment. 

Bargaining rights in an NLRB election at 
American Safety Razor Corp.’s new plant at 
Staunton, Va., were won by the CIO Electrical 
Workers. Of the 718 eligible voters, 371 voted 
for IUE, 262 for the AFL Machinists, 24 for “no 
union,”’ and 61 did not vote. The plant replaces 
a Brooklyn, N. Y., factory whose employees were 
represented by the independent United Electrical 
Workers. This latter union staged a sit-in strike 
last October” in protest against the company’s 
plan to move to Virginia. 

The International Shoe Co. will close its three 
remaining New England shoe plants and expand 
operations in Missouri and other Midwestern 


" See Monthly Labor Review, December 1054 (p. 1364). 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1954 (p. 792) 
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States. About 1,400 employees, all in New Hamp- 
shire, will be affected. The company will retain 
its eastern tannery and warehouse. 

Several developments concerning waterfront 
labor occurred in June. New working rules drawn 
up by the Waterfront Commission, employers, 
and a local of the independent International Long- 
shoremen’s Association were approved by a vote 
of Brooklyn longshoremen on June 27. The new 
rules permit continuation of such practices as 
work equalization and sharing among longshore 
gangs without violating Waterfront Commission 
rules against undue influence on hiring. Criminal 
contempt convictions of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, 3 of its officers, and 8 
locals, growing out of a 1954 strike, were reversed 
by the United States Court of Appeals on June 24. 
A lower court had fined the union and its locals 
and sentenced the three officials to prison." The 
strike occurred during the struggle between the 
ILA and the new AFL pier union and involved 
refusal of the independent union to load and un- 
load trucks driven by members of the AFL Team- 
sters. The court of appeals held that the strike 


was not a secondary boycott action, as charged 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Special Reviews 


Income Redistribution and Social Policy. Edited by 
Alan T. Peacock. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1954. 296 pp., bibliographical footnotes, dia- 
grams. $4, Macmillan Co., New York. 


This volume is a timely symposium on the ex- 
tent and implication of shifts in income distribu- 
tion through governmental social policy. Modern 
economic analysis is applied to a whole complex of 
social-security measures in Denmark, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
underdeveloped countries. Throughout the book, 
the nagging question of the compatibility of social 
policy and other economic targets raises its head. 

State methods of altering the distribution of 
income have varied markedly from one country 
to another. The redistribution effects of govern- 
ment action have been largely horizonta] (within 
the same class) in France and Denmark, whereas 
in the United Kingdom and the United States 
there have been substantial vertical shifts. In 
underdeveloped areas, the unanswered question 
concerns the conflict between economic growth 
and social security 

A knotty problem in measuring income redis- 
tribution is to define the initial distribution prior 
to the redistribution, since there is no such thing 
as a completely neutral system of taxes and public 
expenditures. Redistribution as used in this book 
means the changes brought about by the impact 
of taxes, transfer payments, and public expendi- 
tures. The hypothetical initial income distribu- 
tion from which the change takes place is that 
determined solely by competitive market forces. 

The data for Denmark suggest that the major 
conflict there is not over redistribution, but how 
much and to what degree it should be tempered 
by the rival goal of maximizing national income. 
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Contrary to the situation in other nations, bene- 
fits are financed entirely by taxes and only the 
low-income groups receive benefits. 

The study for France shows that total employers’ 
and workers’ contributions in 1949 represented 35 
percent of actual wages. While vertical redis- 
tribution has been minor, important horizontal 
transfers have taken place. This analysis has 
limitations, as it is based on three population sec- 
tors, not on income groupings. Total wages and 
salaries as factor payments have not increased as 
a percentage of national income, paralleling the 
social-service expansion in postwar France. 

The chapter on social services in Great Britain 
gives a useful analysis of the welfare budget. It 
describes the National Health Service, subsidies 
for food and housing, and the budget for family 
allowances, pensions, and unemployment pay- 
ments. As in the United States, the rapid aging 
of the population portends serious problems re- 
specting pensions, with benefits from the National 
Insurance Fund estimated to double within 25 
years at current rates. Serious attention is now 
directed at raising funds by general taxation to 
avoid a mitigation of the sizable vertical redistri- 
bution already achieved. 

The United States study, based upon redistri- 
bution of consumer income in the fiscal year 
1949-50, goes beyond identifying the gainers and 
losers due to variations in the incidence of taxes 
and benefits. The author raises pertinent ques- 
tions about government expenditures, such as the 
aggregate effect of $50 billion of income and its 
multiplier impact, possible structural changes, 
and the implications for economic growth in a 
system of transfer payments which shifts huge 
chunks of income between factors of production. 

In the article on underdeveloped countries, the 
writer concludes that the present income redistri- 
bution through social insurance is extremely lim- 
ited, even though plans on paper may seem im- 
pressive. Second, he concludes that what redis- 
tribution does take place is horizontal, not ver- 
tical, and the burden of contribution is mainly on 
workers. Third, no final solution will be found 
without more reliance upon income and profit 
taxes and less on export tax revenue, which, al- 
though administratively easier to collect, pro- 
duces an unstable yield. 
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For the student of social security, this volume 
warrants attention. That it does not yield a 
completely adequate theory of income redistribu- 
tion is no valid criticism. The articles are pioneer 
efforts to illuminate an area where politics, 
economics, and humanitarianism hopefully en- 
tangle. 

—Wenvett D. Macponatp 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Redistribution of Income in Postwar Britain 
A Study of the Effects of the Central Govern- 
ment Fiscal Program in 1948-49. By Allan 
Murray Cartter. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1955. 242 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Yale Studies in Economics, 3.) $5 


Professor Cartter attempts to compare the 
benefits derived by 11 income groups from British 
central government expenditures in 1948-49 
with direct and indirect taxes paid by the same 
income groups. The nature of the available data 
and of the methods scarcely supports exact con- 
clusions, as the author recognizes. He measures 
the benefits by two groups of government expendi- 
tures: (1) “Divisible’’ expenditures (meaning 
those allocable to income groups with a fair 
degree of accuracy), including those for social 
security, education, and housing, and consumer 
goods subsidies; (2) an “indivisible”? group in 
which he includes government expenditures for 
law and order, the national health service, defense, 
and public debt. Part II, almost half the volume, 
is devoted to describing the assumptions and 
calculations required to reach the conclusions of 
Part [. 

Families with incomes under approximately 
$1,000 a year, Professor Cartter concludes, re- 
ceived net tangible gains from the social-security 
and other redistributive central government pro- 
grams in 1948-49, whereas those with higher 
incomes showed net losses, when value of benefits 
from divisible programs was balanced against all 
taxes paid. The group which had a net gain on 
this basis comprised less than 40 percent of the 
population. 

When, however, all government expenditures, 
including the indivisible, were allocated among 
the income groups according to certain hypotheses, 


the break-even point between net gain and loss 
rose to about $2,000 a year in personal income, 
and 80 percent of the population was on the net 
The author finds the second compari- 
exact’ break-even 


gain side. 
son more meaningful. The 
point is in any case debatable. 

One chapter is devoted to a comparison of post- 
war with prewar income distribution in the United 
Kingdom, using the pioneer study by T. Barna 
(Redistribution of Incomes Through Publie Fi- 
nance in 1937); and another chapter, to a com- 
parison with parallel trends in the United States, 
using a study by John H. Adler (in Fiscal Policies 
and the American Economy, edited by Kenyon 
E. Poole). 

While this reviewer deplores with the author 
the sketchy foundation for many of his estimates, 
particularly the estimates of the effect of con- 
sumption taxes on income at different levels, the 
book makes a real contribution to the evaluation 
of taxation and welfare programs, 


Jean A. FLexner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Judges in Industry: A Study of Labor Arbitration 
in Australia. By Mark Perlman. [Mel- 
bourne], Melbourne University Press, 1954, 
xviii, 219 pp., bibliography, chart, map. 
$6.50, Cambridge University Press, New 
York. 

Although American trade unionists 
of the students studying their activities 
gree among themselves as to the desirable extent 


and most 
disa- 


of governmental intervention in labor relations, 
few would advocate for our country the degree of 
governmental determination of wage rates and 
conditions of employment which characterize the 


Australian scene. 

Essentially, the Australian system relies upon 
universal acceptance of the government’s right— 
nay, its duty—to settle industrial disputes by 
arbitration. The Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration is empowered to resolve 
disputes by determining the “basic wage” and to 
apply its decisions not only to the parties involved 
in a particular dispute but to extend them to such 
occupations, industries, or geographical areas as 
the Court decrees appropriate. In return for 
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consenting to these limitations to their rights to 
bargain freely, labor and management are given 
certain privileges which have resulted in relatively 
stable industrial relations. Parties violating gov- 
ernmental awards or procedural instructions are 
subject to penalties. 

Professor Perlman examines the effect upon the 
character and strength of the Australian labor 
movement of this reliance upon formal arbitration 
machinery. This he does by studying intensively 
the experience in three industrial areas: pastoral, 
metal trades, and stevedoring. In each case we 
find the tendency for either party to rely upon 
whatever formal means offers hope that such re- 
liance will effectuate its purpose. But we fre- 
quently see, also, reliance upon economic strength 
outside the Arbitration Court, including resort to 
illegal “strikes.”’ 

Professor Perlman notes two contrasting tend- 
encies in the field. First, the tradition of “‘ad- 
ministrative arbitration,”’ which is closer to what 
the United States opponents of governmental 
arbitration have always understood that term to 
mean. Second, there has developed a tendency, 
in some cases, for the parties themselves to deal 


with each other, and “harness the self-interest of 
the parties.” This latter is called the “autonomous 


approach to arbitration.” But, whether a more 
or less legalistic approach is accepted, the unique- 
ness of the arbitration system is evident: 

In point of fact, what is unique about the Australian 
way of handling industrial relations is the willingness to 
accept the principle of governmental intervention. The 
Australians do have considerable collective bargaining, 
most of which is carried on by national rather than local 
officers. But this collective bargaining is generally prac- 
tised in the shadow of the Court. Thus it is the presence 
of the Court system that lends to Australia’s industrial 
relations their characteristic form. 

Of the three industries studied, the author finds 
greatest success, and most satisfaction on the part 
of the parties, in the pastoral industry. (But, 
with rising wool prices, ‘“‘bootleg’’ wage rates higher 
than the arbitral award were sometimes being paid 
in this industry.) 

In the metal trades, the Court went so far as to 
introduce piece rates by fiat. Such steps have 
resulted in economic rebellion by the union, and 
both labor and management have been critical of 
the Court. Nevertheless, the author feels that 
“the living Australian tradition of public control’’ 
cannot be overthrown. 


Arbitration in the stevedoring industry is seen 
as a failure because both parties do not wish the 
same type of arbitration. The employees, even 
aside from Communist trade union leaders, are a 
militant group, and the employers cannot seem to 
find a common interest. The result “has been a 
difficult chapter in the record of the development 
of industrial government.” 

As a result of the recalcitrance of the parties in 
the metal trades and stevedoring, Professor Perl- 
man shows, the Court has abandoned the strict 
“administrative” approach and has based its 
decisions “mainly on an estimate of the strength 
and vehemence of the litigants’ own presenta- 
tions,” 

The study is an interesting and valuable analysis 
of how the Arbitration Court has adapted itself to 
changing Australian conditions. As such, we can 
learn much from it, always bearing in mind the 
author’s caution not to discount “the unique role 
of the Australian culture in accounting for the 
successes of the system.” 


—Morris Weisz 
Foreign Operations Administration (Paris) 


The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice. By 
W. W. Kulski. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1954. 807 pp., bibliography. 
$8. 

Russia’s Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xx, 
682 pp., charts, maps. 2d ed. $9. 

These two books—one by a political scientist, 
the other by an economist—attest to the fact 
that, despite the Soviet Government’s policy of 
secrecy with respect to certain factual social and 
economic information, a wealth of Soviet source 
materials in Russian has become available in this 
country, making it possible to piece together a 
reasonably accurate picture of the Soviet system 
in practice. These materials—usually intended 
for Soviet readers only —consist largely of Russian- 
language newspapers, magazines, and various 
political, economic, and administrative hand- 
books, textbooks, and monographs. The two 
books here reviewed are outstanding examples 
of the fruitful results of diligent and penetrating 
study of such materials. 

Professor Kulski is a naturalized American citi- 
zen of Polish birth who once served prewar Poland 
in diplomatic capacities and was a member of the 
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Polish Government in Exile in London during 
World War II. His scholarly book reflects his 
legal and political-science training and experience 
(he is professor of international relations). It re- 
veals in documented detail the subjection of the 
Russian people—the intelligentsia, workers, and 
peasants—under the ruthless dictatorship of the 
Communist regime. His purpose was more than 
to prepare a reference book on the Soviet regime: 
It is his hope that the book will enable the young 
generation to “avoid the pitfall of believing that 
a better world is being built in the Soviet Union.” 

The scope of the book may be most easily 
grasped from an enumeration of its five parts: 
Part I deals with the problems of the Soviet- 
educated man, of how he is forced to conform to 
Communist Party dictation with regard to art, 
literature, music, and other cultural matters; 
Part II describes the Soviet citizen’s subjection to 
an arbitrary state and his lack of basic freedoms 
(such as those of speech and of assembly); Part 
III discusses control of the workers, and Part IV, 
control of peasants; Part V treats of the post- 
Stalin era (1953-54). Part III, “The Worker and 
Social Stratification,” is the longest (over 200 
pages). It is a grim, documented tale of the hard, 
regimented lot of Soviet workers. Being ‘‘frozen’’ 
on the job, compulsory transfers to other commu- 
nities, strict labor discipline, fixed work quotas, 
incentive pay scales, preferential social-insurance 
benefits to steady workers and members of the 
controlled trade unions, inadequate housing, 
scarcity of consumer goods for the average worker, 
and the higher level of living of the elite are some 
of the described perennial features of the Soviet 
system. 

Russia’s Soviet Economy, by Harry Schwartz, 
specialist on Soviet affairs for the New York Times 
and formerly professor of economics at Syracuse 
University, is a very useful handbook for persons 
interested in the historical background and the 
current picture of the main features of the Soviet 
economy. The book’s value lies in the fact that 
it is a detailed summary of available economic 
information about the Soviet Union drawn from 
findings not only of the author’s own research in 
Soviet sources but also that of many Western 
students of the Soviet economy. The book is 
commendably clear and can be read easily by the 
intelligent layman. 


The first three chapters summarize information 
on the material resources, population, history, and 
ideological background of the Soviet economy. 
The next four chapters discuss economic develop- 
ment and planning, and the organization, opera- 
tion, and growth of industry. There are eight 
other chapters, including one on hired and prison 
labor and one on trade, housing, and consumer 
services. In discussing the various topics, the 
author points out not only the weaknesses of the 
Soviet system but also the strengths which have 
enabled it to survive and grow. However, in his 
concluding chapter, Mr. Schwartz characterizes 
the Soviet economy as follows: 

From the point of view of organization and objectives 
it is a military feudal economy based upon industry rather 
than agriculture and employing twentieth century tech- 
nology for military, productive, and propaganda tasks. 
In the last analysis, its internal stability and freedom from 
overt discontent are guaranteed by the repressive forces 
of the state and the Draconian measures they employ. 


—EpmuNb Nasa 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Cooperative Movement 


Report of 19th Congress of International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, Paris, September 6-9, 1954. London, Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, [19547]. xx, 265 pp. 

Includes reports of several special committees and 
debates on a wide variety of technical trading questions 
and international issues of political significance. The 
congress was attended by 611 delegates from 24 countries, 
including several behind the Iron Curtain, 


Kooperativ Verksamhet, 1963. Stockholm, Kommers- 
kollegium, 1955. xvi, 89 pp., charts, survey forms 
This annual official report on Swedish cooperative 
societies contains a section on car-owners’ purchasing 
societies, not covered in previous reports. Includes 
English summaries of the report and the 1951 law on 
cooperatives, as well as a table of contents and a glossary 
in English. 


Guaranteed Wage 


By Robert C. Haller. 
Associates, Inc., 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage. 
Chicago, Albert Ramond and 
1955. 32 pp., bibliography. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage. By Alexander R. Heron. 
San Francisco, Federated Employers of San Francisco, 
1955. 9 pp. 

Address before National Conference of Social Work, 

San Francisco, Calif., June 1, 1955. 
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The Guaranteed Annual Wage and Business Stabilization 
A Bibliography. By Henry C. Thole and Charles C. 
Gibbons. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Community Research, June 1955. 14 pp. 
Free. 


Proceedings of the Guaranteed Annual Wage Conference, 
March 10-11, 1966, New York City. New York, 
Society for Advancement of Management, 1955. 
153 pp. 


What GAW (Guaranteed Annual Wage) Means to Manage- 
ment. By Thomas L. Whisler. (Jn Dun’'s Review 
and Modern Industry, New York, June 1955, pp. 
48, 49 et seq. 75 cents.) 


Health Insurance 


By Richard N. Baisden, Lee Bam- 
Los Angeles, University 
Industrial Relations, 


Health Insurance. 
berger, John Hutchinson 
of California, Institute of 
(19547). 29 pp. 

Brings together information on various types of medical- 
care plans and other information, 


The Health Insurance Story. New York, Health Insurance 


Council, (19557). 63 pp 


The Growth of Voluntary Health Insurance—1954 Sum- 
mary Chicago, American Medical Association, 
Council on Medical Service, [19557]. 19 pp., bib 
liography. 


Health Insurance—Selected Annotated Ref- 

Compiled by Elsie 8. Manny. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, December 1954 
62 pp. (Bibliographical Bull. 25.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Voluntary 
erences 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Injury Rates in New York State Industries, 1953. New 
York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1955. 77 pp., chart. (Pub- 
lication B-79.) 


The Operation of Paper-Products Machines, By Sheldon 
W. Homan Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1955. 41 pp., 
illus. (Bull, 181; Occupational Hazards to Young 
Workers, Report 12.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documenta, Washington. 

This report on hazards in the operation of power-driven 
paper-products machines served as the factual basis for 
Hazardous-Occupations Order No. 12 (effective Sep- 
tember 11, 1954), the effect of which was to raise the 
minimum age of employment of minors on such machines 


to 18 years. 


Highlights of the 40th Annual Safety Conference of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, Held at 
Toronto, April 4-6, 1955. (In Plant Administration, 
Toronto, May 1955, pp. 135-206, illus. ; also reprinted.) 


The Human Element in Industrial Accident Prevention. 
By John C, Larson and others. New York, New 
York University, Division of General Education, 
Center for Safety Education, 1955. 114 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. $2. 

Summarizes findings of over 100 research projects 
having “direct pertinence to industrial safety.”’ 


Industrial Hygiene 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting, Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 17-18, 1954— 
Transactions of the General Meeting and the Confer- 
ences. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America, Inc., 1955. 241 pp., illus. (Transactions 

Bull. 28.) $2.75. 


Industrial Noise. New York, National Association of 

Manufacturers, Employee Relations Division, 1955. 

8 pp., bibliography. (Information Bull. 22.) 20 
cents, 

Outlines the problem and suggests remedial measures. 


Investigations into the Effects of Exposure to Trichlorethylene 

in Mechanical Engineering. By E. Grandjean and 
(In British Journal of Industrial Medicine, 
1955, pp. 131-142, bibliography, 


others. 
London, 
charts. 


April 
128.6d.) 


Conference of the British Occupational Hygiene Society on 
Radiation Hazards in Industry. (In British Journal Of 
Industrial Medicine, London, April 1955, pp. 143-168, 
charts, 12s8.6d.) 

Reproduces four papers presented at third conference 
of British Occupational Hygiene Society, London, Novem- 

ber 1, 1954. 


Radiation Cataract in Industry. By G. F. Keatinge, M. D., 
and others. (Jn A.M.A. Archives of Industrial 
Health, Chicago, Apri! 1955, pp. 305-314, illus. $1.) 

Reviews the literature and pathogenesis of radiation 
cataract and describes environmental conditions and the 

incidence of heat cataract in an iron rolling mill. 


Symposium on Occupational Diseases of the Lungs. By 


A. J. Lanza, M.D., and others. (Jn A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Health, Chicago, March 1955, pp. 183- 
211. $1.) 

Papers presented in a symposium sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in cooperation with the 
Institute of Industrial Medicine of the New York Uni- 
versity Post-Graduate Medical School, Boston, October 
28, 1953. 


Industrial Relations 


Behavior in a Selling Group: A Case Study of Interpersonal 
Relations in a Department Store. By George F. F. 
Lombard. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Division of Re- 
search, 1955. xx, 359 pp., bibliography, diagrams. $4. 

Based on observations of the behavior patterns of 20 


salesgirls. 
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Hidden Costs in the Labor Agreement. By Nathan Belfer. 
(In Current Economie Comment, University of 
Illinois, College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration, Urbana, February 1955, pp. 31-48.) 


Report to Governor Robert B. Meyner by the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Legislation Relating to Public Utility Labor 
Disputes. (Trenton, N. J., 1955?] 64 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 


The Right to Strike. By Walter L. Daykin. (In Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, June 1955, pp. 361-375. $1.) 


What's New on the Labor-Management Front? New York, 
American Management Association, 1955. 50 pp. 
(Personnel Series, 161.) $1.75 ($1 to Association 
members). 


Labor Organizations 


Labor in America, By Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr. New York, Oxford Book Co., 1955. 348 pp., 
bibliography, illus. $1.35. 

This texthook, designed primarily for secondary-school 
use, deals with the historical background of labor unions 
in the United States, and with the present-day status, 
activities, and problems of the labor movement. 


White Collar Unioniam—A Union and a Management View. 
By Howard Coughlin and Owen Fairweather. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1955. 35 pp. (Occasional Papers in Man- 
agement, Organization, Industrial Relations, 6.) 


The Political Role of Organized Labor in Western Europe. 
By Joseph LaPalombara. (Jn Journal of Politics, 
Gainesville, Fla., February 1955, pp. 59-81.) 

Centers around the trade union situation in Italy, but 
deals also with that in France and other western European 
countries. 


Le Syndicat dans la Société. By Pietro Pavan. Quebec, 
Université Laval, Faculté des Sciences Sociales, 
Département des Relations Industrielles, [19557] 
52 pp. $1. 


Trade Unionism in Malaya. By Alex Josey. Singapore, 
Donald Moore, 1954. 52 pp. (Background to 
Malaya Series, 4.) 


Occupations 


Guide to Earning a Living: A Complete Survey of Careers 
in Business, the Professions, Trade, Agriculture, and 
Government Service. By Ed. Cunningham and Leonard 
Reed. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1955. 116 
pp. $1.95, paper; $3.95, cloth. 


Health Careers Guidebook. By Zilpha C. Franklin. New 
York, National Health Council, 1955. 153 pp., illus. 
Free. 


By Sarah Splaver. Peapack, N. J., 
Personne! Services, Inc., 1955. 6 pp., bibliography. 
(Occupational Abstract 184.) 50 cents, 

Other recent numbers (181 to 183) in this series covered 
camp counselors, clerk-typists, and employment inter- 
viewers. 


Playground Director. 


Your Career in Physics. By Philip Pollack. New York 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955, 127 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, illus. $2.75. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Aging and Retirement—A Bibliographic Review of Recent and 
Current Research at Seven University Centers. By 
Irving L. Webber. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
Industrial Relations Center, May 1954. 45 pp. 
(Significant Sources, 2.) 


Chicago, 
30 pp. 


Selected Bibliography on Problems of the Aging. 
American Medical Association, April 1955. 


How to Earn an Income While Retired. By Norman D, 
Ford. Greenlawn, N. Y., Harian Publications, 1955. 
88 pp. $1.50. 


The Older Railroad Labor Force in 1968. (In Monthly 
Review, U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
June 1955, pp. 104-106, 109, chart.) 

Gives data on number of railroad employees aged 65 or 

over, in service and separated, by year, 1937-53. 


Report of the Connecticut Commission on the Potentials of 
the Aging. (Hartford?], 1954. 125 pp., charts, maps, 
survey forms. 

Except for several preliminary pages giving recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and information on pertinent 
State legislation, the volume consists of a report prepared 
for the Commission by Walter C. Mekain, Jr., on “The 
Potentials of an Aging Population: A Survey Made in 
Meriden, Connecticut."" This survey covered a sample of 
men and women aged 55 to 64 and 65 to 74, 
Views and Ideas on Aging. By Marvin Bloom, Chicago, 

Research Council for Economic Security, 1955. 652 
pp., bibliographical footnotes, (Publication 103.) 

Brings together views and ideas on financial, health, 
and social needs of the aging, and what can be done to meet 
them. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Performance; 
Diesel Engines. By Vincent A. Arkell and Thomas G, 
Gentel. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 177 pp., survey 
forms, illus (BLS Report 86.) Free. 

This report for diesel engines concludes the series of case 
studies of productivity and factory performance prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 
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Coat Savings Through Standardization, Simplification, and 
Specialization in the Building Industry. By Lawrence 
J. Kaplan. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, [1955]. 182 pp., dia- 
grams, forms, illus. Free. 
Final report in this “Cost Savings’’ series prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 


Productivity in the Distributive Trade in Europe— Wholesale 
and Retail Aspects. By James B. Jefferys, Simon 
Hausberger, Goran Lindblad. Paris, Organization 
for European Economie Cooperation, 1954. 118 pp. 

Discusses various factors associated with the efficiency 
of distribution by producers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

Also includes some notes on the consumer, legislative, and 

institutional framework, and on problems of measurement. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A Symposium on Unemployment Insurance. By Arthur 
Larson and Merrill G. Murray jointly, and others. 
(In Vanderbilt Law Review, Nashville, Tenn., 
February 1955, pp. 179-494. $2.) 


Unemployment Compensation Problems. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1955. 24 pp. 
(Personnel Policies Forum Survey 30.) $1. 


Unemployment Benefit Experience of Pennsylvania Claimants 
Establishing Benefit Years in 1968. Harrisburg, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, 1955. 9 pp., charts. (Statistical 
Information Bull. 108.) Free. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Salary and Wage Data, Michigan Cities and Villages over 
4,000 Population, Hours of Work, Overtime Pay 
Practices, Holiday Pay Practices, Uniform Allowance 
Policy, Hospitalization Insurance, and Group Life 
Insurance Practices, 1965. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Municipal League, 1955. 130 pp. (Information 
Bull, 75.) $3.50, 


Survey of Wages Paid, by Industry, Territory of Hawaii, 
December 1964. (Honolulu], Commission of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, [19557]. 8 pp. 


A Survey of 1954-665 Teacher Salary Schedules in 893 U. 8. 
Cities with Populations of 10,000 or Over. By 
Florence Roehm Greve, Chicago, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, 1955. 16 pp. 


Geneva, United Nations, 
289 pp 


Secondary Teachers’ Salaries. 
International Bureau of Education, [19557). 
(Publication 157.) $2. 

This report, prepared for the 17th International Con- 
ference on Public Education, Geneva, 1954, gives data for 

57 countries. 


State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 2, 1964, to 
May 1, 1955. Washington, U. 8. Department of 


Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1955. (Supple- 


ment 2 to Bull. 247.) Free. 


33 pp. 


Comparaison des Salaries Francais et Rtrangere. (In 
Etudes et Conjoncture, Ministére des Finances et des 
Affaires Economiques, Institut National de la Sta- 
tistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, May 
1955, pp. 411-459.) 

Compares wages in France with those of eight other 
countries of Western Europe, and the United States. 


Recent Wage Structure and Cost of Labor Changes in Italy. 
By Cesare Vannutelli. (Jn Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy, Bank of Rome, March 1955, pp. 
129-142.) 


Women in Industry 


[Report of Conference on the Effective Use of Womanpower, 
Washington, March 10 and 11, 1956.] Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1955. 
113 pp. (Bull. 257.) 40 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Hours Worked by Women in Canneries, New York State, 
1958. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1954. 44 pp. 
(Publication B—78.) 


Social Status of Women in Denmark. Copenhagen, 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, International 
Relations Division, 1955. 26 pp., bibliography. 
(Danish Social Structure Pamphlet 6.) 

Subjects discussed include educational opportunities 
and fields of employment for women, and labor and social 
legislation of particular interest to women, 


The Employment of Women in Sweden. By Agda Rossel. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, March 1955, 
pp. 273-290. 60cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Miscellaneous 


Automation. Detroit, United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO), 
Education Department, 1955. 39 pp., illus. (Pub- 
lication 331.) 25 cents. 

Report to the UAW-CIO Economic and Collective 
Bargaining Conference held in Detroit, Mich., November 
12-13, 1954. Deals with the implications of automation 
for labor, including relationship to displacement, job 
classification, retraining, the guaranteed wage, wage 
structure, contracts, and other matters. Includes defini- 
tions of some terms used in connection with automation, 


Commuting Patterns of Industrial Workers—A Study of 
Experience Since 1940 in the Northeast Region. By 
Leonard P. Adams and Thomas W. Mackesey. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, Housing Research 
Center, 1955. 135 pp., bibliography, maps, survey 
form. (Research Publication 1.) $2. 
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Freedom and Control in Modern Society. Edited by Morroe 
Berger, Theodore Abel, Charles H. Page. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1954. 326 pp. $6. 
A chapter on trade unions discusses factors which 
influence trade union structure. 


The Social Psychology of Industry. By J. A. C. Brown, 
Baltimore, Penguin Books, Inc., 1954. 310 pp., 
bibliography. 65 cents. 

This book, in the words of the author’s introduction, 
is “concerned basically with the emotional aspects of 
human interrelationships in industry.” 


[The Short-Term Absentee—A Symposium.) By L. J. Wade, 
M.D., and others. (Jn Medical Bulletin, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), New York, March 1955, pp. 
40-58.) 
An article on the absenteeism experience of the New 
York Telephone Co. was published in the July Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 798). 


The Union and the Coal Industry. By Morton 8. Baratz. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. 170 pp., 
bibliography, charts, map. (Yale Studies in Econom- 
ics, 4.) $3.75. 

Presents voluminous statistical data relating to trends 
in employment, earnings, production, and prices in bitu- 
minous-coal mining for various periods down to 1950. 
The author also attempts an appraisal of the collective 
bargaining policies of the United Mine Workers. 


351808 


Working Conditions of Sales Staff in Retail Trade, [Canada], 
April 1, 1954. (In Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, May 1955, pp. 583-587. 25 cents.) 

Shows percentage of nonoffice employees having 
specified standard weekly hours, vacations and holidays 
with pay, rest periods, pensions, insurance, and other 
benefits. 


The Romanian Oil Industry. By Constantin N. Jordan. 
New York, New York University Press (for Free 
Europe Committee, Ine., Mid-European Studies 
Center), 1955. 357 pp., bibliography, charts, map. 
$10. 

Description, by a former Romanian oil executive, of 
the Soviet-controlled nationalized Romanian oil industry 
as at end of 1952, and comparison with situation at end 
of 1947 before nationalization. One chapter discusses 


labor matters, including the labor force, morale, training, 
trade unions, wages, incentives, labor productivity, and 


sabotage. 


Statistitki Godiinjak FNRJ [Statistical Yearbook of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia), 1964. 
Belgrade, Federal Statistical Office, 1954. 495 pp. 
2d ed. 800 dinars. 

The first edition appeared earlier in 1954 for distribu- 
tion within Yugoslavia only. Contains chapters on the 
economically active population, prices, standard of living, 
and housing. A separate supplement of 152 pages provides 
a detailed translation into English of all Serbo-Croat words 
used in the Yearbook. 
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! Beginning with the June 1955 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, C-4, and C-5 have 
been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with those appearing 
in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Thia table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
{In thousands) 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' 








19m? 


Labor force status —| ——_, -__-_+— 
June May April Es | Feb. v. | 10 Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. ‘anaes soot. ane. | July* | June 
- me | wey | 8 ee 


Total, both sexes 











Total labor force — 2 66, 550 16,700 | 66,811 | 


—_ — =s —— eS ht 
Civilian labor force | 06, (06 , , 63, 321 
Unemployment : 2, 679 ‘ 3, 383 | 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less , 3 1,138 | 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks MA 803 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 135 f 377 
Unemployed 16-2) weeks 447 70 | 524 
Unemployed over ® weeks ‘ 
Employment , , , | 
Nonagrie ultural Mh, Ba 55, 5, f tA 
Worked 35 hours or more ‘ | 44, 741 
Worked 15-4 hours 6,f , | 4% 5, 035 
Worked 1-14 hours 2, 2, } q | y 2, 265 
Witha - but not at work ¢ , 952 1,014 
Agricultura ' 5, ORA 
Worked 34 hours or more 6, O47 VW 932 | 4,273 3,519 
Worked 15-4 hours , 57% , 87% | 1,004) 
Worked 1-14 hours Kk 2h 257 2 292 
With a job but not at work ¢ ‘ ‘ 


450 
, 088 | 
aA 


B38: 


= 
= 


- ec 
= = 
renp-sBSk 


| SBSSSESNSSEEENEI 


=e 





-—w 
t= 
ceo 


Total labor force ) ° 47, 0 47, il 4, 922 47,04 47, 005 | 47,426 of 48,007 | 48,004 


Civilian labor force | . 77% “, 403° 4“, 078 43, 731 44, 879 “43, 759 | 44, 180 7|#, 724 | 45, 669 | 45, 658 45, 317 
Unemployment i, 708 624 | 2,003 2, 283 2,431 2, 305 1, 006 1, 87 5 » | .152 |) 2,226 2,14 
Employment | 44, 1a 42, 400 41,705 | 41,301 41, 762 | 3,518 | 43,432 43,123 

Wenegrinaiurel | SA, if 37,! 37,113 6, 772 | 34, 680 |, 732 | BA, © 34,905 | 37,712 | 37,426 37, 100 
Worked 35 hours or more | 32,805 | 32, 63 31,211 31,046 | 31,481 | 31,041 | 32,071 | 17, | 30,000 | 16, 675 31, 355 
Worked 15-34 hours 2, y 3,688 | 2,706 3, 036 | 8,464) 2,972 A . , 156 | 15,089) 3, 303 

Worked 1-14 hours | 1,049 tt 72 | 972 - | 64 | 727 RBS 762 

With - but not at work ¢ Ws 1,1¢5 1,079 1, 190 1, 265 . ° 120 | 4,827 1,673 
Agricultura ; 4 5,287 | 65,023 | 4,621 | 4,753 | 508 5,17 5, 82! 5,806 | 6,006 

Worked 35 hours or more , a" 4,062 4,005 3, 348 3, 378 , 600 , st ‘ , 578 

Worked 15-44 hours 5 | wh2 620 757 a | 745 

Worked 1-14 hours ‘ ' 21 212 ay 2 2% } y 270 

With a job but not at work ¢ a5 172 Ise 5 21 f y 213 
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Total labor force 2», 2,496 | 20,191 19,614 19, 628 | 19, 655 19, 806 | 20, ait b ,f , 802 19,877 20,170 


Otvilian labor force 0, 2,42) | 20, 14 19,576 | 19, 590 “19, 617, “19, 167 20, 445 , 56 , 853 
Unemployment 803 | = M4) 1,018 f , 093 
Employment | 10, 88 oA 0, 2 18,683 | 18, 63 18, 008 18,925 | 19,427 ) » 760 

Nonagricultural 2/1 d 357 | 18,014 | 18, 76 18,122 | 18,408 | 18, 444 , | 7, 638 
Worked 35 hours or more 3, 025 3, 200 2, 13,302 | 13,263 13,034 | 13,887 | 11,550 ; 6, , 516 
Worked 15-4 hours 2, 73 2, O43 ‘ 2,852) 2, = | 3,151 2,919 |) 4,900 : , | 2,571 
Worked 1-14 hours , 216 re " | 1,280) 1,3 m= | 1, oe | |; 1,178 1, 406 , 330 | | 1,025 
With S but not at work ¢ ‘ 74! 600 | 720 424 533 | | 2,226 

Agricultura. 7 9 “ od 517 ,f , 124 
Worked 35 hours or more 3 | 269 | 173 188 : 588 | 
Worked 15-34 hours : f 303 26 i y 470 | 
Worked 1-14 hours 5! 37 | 3u “ f ball 
With a job but not at work ¢ 2 | 17 : 7 





' Estimates are subject to comopting variation which may be large in cases + Census survey week contained legal holiday 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller * Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
group totals within 30 days of layoff. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 
* Data beginning January 1054 are based upon a new Census sample in they were sc edulee to report within 30 days. 
20 areas and are not entirely comparable with previously published estimates . Gene 
for earlier months. Revised monthly data tor 1953 were published in the Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cenrus. 
Oensus Bureau's “Monthly Report on the Labor Force: December 1954." 





SMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
[In thousands] 





Annual aver- 
1955 age 


Industry 


June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 


Tota! employees. . 40), 336 48,922, 48,643 48,212 47,753! 47, 741 


s 
22 


Mining - ee — 757 741 79 Ay! 741 749 760 

Metal 100, 3 4.4 6.5 “1 5 08.7 1 100 

Iron | 33.4 32.0 f 4 3 w.3 31.4 ww 

Copper 27.6 2.8) 3 ye. | mo 1 ye 

0 “4 

| 
33.6 37.4 a. 3 30.8 42.4 43.6 
s 200.9) 210.5 212.0 


E+ sues 
wen — 


xe 


Anthracite M.! 
Poi) 


Bituminous-coal . . 210.1) 207.8) 204 











Lead and zine | 16.3 16.4 16. 2) 16.2 16 
| 
| 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- | 
duction - j 207.1; 205.3) | 293.2) 203.6 203 9) 292 4 306.3) 307.8) 5.2 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. 109 7) 105.7) 105.1) 4 99.8) 100.1] 104.0) 105 6) 106. 2 107.6) 107 106. 
Contract construction : | 2, 610) 2,529, 2,399) 2,255, 2,169) 2,237 40 2, 598) 2,652, 2,698 4,708 686, 2,629 
Nonbuilding construction | 516 | 464 411 | 33e sum 451 524 | 553 eg 584 ‘ 550 

Highway and street | 234.5) 196.4) 161.0] 147.4) 182.6] 186.0] 231.2) 282.6) 262.1) 268.4 255. 2 
Other nonbuilding construction _. | 281.7) 267 3 249.0) 241.2) 244.9) 266 2) 202.6, 300.7) 306.0) 315 303.7 


Building construction... 2,013 | 5a 5 1, 844 |! 780 1,839 |1,975 2. o74 pa 2120 (2,161 '2,113 (2,070 /2, 2, 100 





General contractors _. 74.8) 750.8) 723 0) 64 733.3) 801 ¥ 862 6 877.2) 807.6) 015 1 800.8 877.2 oH. 0 


| | 
Special-trade contractors y 5.1, 174. 8/1, 110. 0/1, ORS. 6/1, 106. 1/1, 173. 411, 211 7/1, 201 0/1, 231. 1/1, 236. 2/1, 213. 3/1, 102. 9 1,176.1 
Plumbing and heating 279.2) 272.5) 206.3) 264 270.6) 253.1) 288.1) 201.1) 201.4) 208.1) 286.3 284.0 
Painting and decorating | 7.5) 140.2) 120.2) 121 121.6) 135.5) 144.2) 148.4) 187.0 te 2; 16.6 ° 141 
Electrical work. f 7) 143.8; 143.6) 144 148.5) 153.7] 155.4) 186.5) 156.0 | 10.9 10.7 
Other special- trade contractors 5 " 618.3) 580 " 54.6, 566.4) O11) 624.0) 626.0) 627.7 | 612.5 “ 578.4 


ng 16, 481) 16,333) 16,255) 16, 201 nee 15,925, 16,050 16,057) 16, 007/15, 972 L 5, 835 17, 
Durable goods * 9,508 19,500 9,418 (9.323 (0,220 (0,113 (0,144 (0,12) (9,002 [8 B87 , Ba |9, , 120 10, 106 
Nondurable goods !. (6,913 (6,833 |6,837 16,878 (6,840 |6,812 [6,906 |6, 036 \?, 005 {7,085 r 4 ) . 7,143 





Ordnance and accessories... 32.3) 133.1) 134.5) 187 ol 137.2} 130.9) 141.2) 142 i 143.9) 145.8) 145.0 


Food and kindred products... . . 70/1, 404011, 440.8) 40862, 400.71, 40.21, 440.21, IK. 41, L211, 7084, 8777, Boe 7, Bt 
Th nnabtebsabansbocen | 320.6) 316.0) 317 318.1) 3 | 3 331.4) 326.7) 1.2) 316.6) 317 
Dairy products... See ee 22.8 117.8) 112 6 116.3] imho] i983 120.4) 128 
Canning and preserving anit | 171 87.7) 154 | 274.1) 379. 351.3) 265.8 2 

Grain-mill products.......... , 2) 117 122 6) = 125.3) 126.2) 126 

Bebery a ; 280). 5 | 280 43 | 236 i & | 256, 0| 247.3 22 

Pak 27.8) ( 47.3 m2 1) 314 20.7 yal) 

80.7; 85.7) 79.2) 75 

27 7| 211.7, 218 2761) 219 
136.3) 136 ML0 Wi 


| 
121.2) 119 |; O12 . 
32.9 32 
#0 
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Sugar ‘ 
Confectionery and related products ts 3.5) 74 
Beverages . | 2. 3 
Miscellaneous food products. . 


Eire 
Lhe ke 
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Tobaceo manufactures 
C tgarettes . 
Cigars 
Tobaceo and snuff. _. one 
Tobacco stemming and redrying..... 


sxece wren? 
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Textile-mill products 
Scouring and combing planta 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and smal! wares 
Knitting mills 3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles , 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Hats (except cloth and millinery). - | 
Miscellaneous textile goods ........ | | GAL! ! 
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Apparel and other finished textile | 
products. . 1, 173. 2,1, 168.91, 185. 91, 4 51,190.31, 22.7 1, 188 
en's and boys’ suits and coats | f 22.4| "121 9 101) 110.7 118 


Men’ sand boys’ furnishings and work | } 
clothing... © 2; 4 3 | 900.2 300.1 200.3 M4 


Women's outerwear ; $35.5) 3 385.2) 385.0' 376.4 374.1 355 
Women’s, children’s estagem ents. : y 116.5 1129 114.6 117 
Millinery .. : | } } u 7.0 2.7) 21.2 9 
Children’s outerwear... ...- pone ; ’ 74.1 71.1 o56 © 
Fur goods 46 03 123 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. 1.3 6.7 WS G6.1 66 
Other fabricated textile products..... - 2 ye 2. 1277.6 12%.9 127.9 130 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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' The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, selfemployed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1964 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment soctal-insurance programs 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-|, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained _ | household interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month 
It includes all peseene (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants, 


1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

*' Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather products. 

‘ State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small jocal units, and paid volunteer firemen. 

See footnote 1, p. 944. 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 
{In thousands) 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes. . 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Anpual aver 
1055 1954 age 





Industry Pani. oe ee ee eee a! ee 
June May Apr.| Mar. | Feb | Jan Dee, | Nov | oa | sept Aug July June | 1054 1953 
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Machinery (except electrical). ...........|1, 17 , 14.0 1, 144. 
Engines and turbines : 57.6 . “4 
Agricultural machinery and tractors... y 2 121 
Construction and mining machinery .. BAS 
Metalworking machinery . . 192 
Special-industry mecbinary (except | } 

metalworking machinery) . 124 
General industrial machinery 5b 1m) 
Office and store machines and devices _| | : : a3 
Service-industry and bousehold ma | 3. 3 2.5, 138 

chines | | 
Miscellaneous machinery parts | | 190 


Electrica] machinery , : 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
~ pe and industrial we 


Electrical appliances 

Insulated wire and cable 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps... 

Communiestion equipment . 
Miscellaneous electrical prod ucts_- 


Transportation equipment..... 
Automobiles 
Alrcraft and parts 


Altreraft_. = 
Aircraft engines and parts____ 
Aircraft propellers and parts. _. 
Other aireraft parts and equipment 
a and boat building repairing 
ipbuilding and repairing. _... 
Boatbuilding and repairing. - 
Railroad equipment. .. 
Other transportation equipment. . 


Instruments and related products - 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 
Mechanical measuring and countering 
instruments 
pa ae instruments and lenses 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 
ments , ; 4 
Ophthalinic goods- ; wbéa | 6 
Photographic apparatus paantyeenie 2 0 
Watches and clocks sipoonndes | s 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 379.3 378.2 376.3 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware , 0 
M usical instruments and parts --| ! 9 
Toys and sporting goods 2 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies , 22.3 22.0 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions “ 51.5 
Fabricated plastics products ; 61.6 
Other manufacturing (industries : 115.1 
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1 Bee footnote |, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- use (e. ¢ , powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely assoct- 


ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including lead nen and trainees) ated with the above production operations. 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assem bling, inspection, receiving, storage, 1 See footnote 2, table A~-2. 

handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, Maintenances, janitorial, watch- 4 See footnote 4, table A-2. 

Man services, products development, susiliary production for plant's own See footnote | on p. 944. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 


[1947-49 100} 





Week! 


Employ- 
payrol 


Weekly 
ment 


payrolls 


97.2 1054: September 
October 
November 
December 


Employ- 


Weekly 
ment 


payrolls 


, , Employ- > 
Period meant Period 


101.7 
102.0 
102.3 
102.2 


138.0 
139.1 
142.2 
143.1 


141.5 
144.4 
146.6 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average... 
Average 
Average. 
Average 
Average 
Average 


Average 
Average. ... 
: Average.... 
Average.... 
Average... 


151.4 

137.7 1955: January.... 
February... 
Mareh 


April... 
May 
June 


1.2 | 
102.3 | 
103. 3 

103. 6 146 7 
14.2 150. 2 
106. 2 on 
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: June 135.8 
July 
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| Bee footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3 See footnote l on p. 044 


Federal personnel, civilian and military 


{In thousands] 


TABLE A-5: 





Branch and agency 


Total Federal civilian em 
ployment ! 


Executive * 
Department of De 
fense 
Office Depart 
ment 

Other agencies 


Legislative 
Judictal 


District of Columbia * 


Fxecutive* 
Departinent 
fense 
Post 
nent 
Other agencies 


of De 


Office Depart 


Legislative 
Judictal 


Total military personnel ¢ 


Arn 

ae 
Nav 
Marine Corps 
Coast Guard 


2,006 


1,144.5 
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3, 004 3, 133 
, 1.8 


1, 3 
950 6 047 
67.0 074 
27.8 210. 


a0 27.9 


1954 


Oct Sept 


, 47 2,142 


, 121.3 (2,115.9 2,130.9 2, 135.4 
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22 22.0 | 

4 | 40 

226.4 | 225.7 
204.7 | 
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8.7 
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’ 3, 309 
1,351.9 1,368.3 1, 385 
we. 4 965.1 oF) 
002.7 702. 0 71! 
221 221.5 221 
28.5 B.4 a 


Aug 


2, 157 


1, 012.6 |1, 020.6 1,022.1 |1, 025. 
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On 
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4 


227. 3 


July June May 


2, 161 2, 14 2,100 


2, 187.6 |2, 134 
1, 020 
7| 807 SA 
6 606. oo7 


0 22 21 
0 3.9) 4 


228. 


"405. | 
953. ; 
719 
24 
28 { 


Annual average 


1954 1953 


, 188 2, 305 


, 161.6 | 2, 278. 
3) 11 


526 


621 
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' Data refer to Continental United States only 

5 Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agmey) 
and Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, 
arsenals, hospitals, coll an foree-account construction is also included 

* Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metro 


politan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 


counties) 
* Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


See footnote | on p. 044. 
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TABLE A-8: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance programs,' by geographic 
division and State 


{In thousands} 





| 1943 
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Geographic division and State 
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| | 
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' Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month For a Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau Employment Security. 
technical description of this series, see the April 1950 Monthly Labor Review 
(p. 382). Figures may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
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Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover ' 


[Per 100 employees] 
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' Data for the current month are preliminary 

Nore. Month-to-month changes tn total employment in manufacturing 
industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau's ernployment serics for the following reasons 

(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to @ l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer smal! plants; certain industries are not 
covered The major industries excluded are: printing, publishing, and allied 
industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; women’s, 
misses’, and children's outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(4) Vlants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppages is reflected, 
however, in the employment figures 

Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
separation rate because of rounding 


Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is given in 
a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turnover, 
which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


[Per 100 employees} 





Industry 


| 


Manufacturing 


All manufacturing... 
Durable goods... 
Nondurable goods... 


Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Beverages 
Malt liquors. 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Cigarettes... 
Cigars. 
Tobacco and snuff. . 
Textile-mi!! products 
Yarn and thread mills. 
Broa|-woven fabric mills. 
Cotton, silk, synthetic ‘fiber. 
Woolen and worsted. 
Knitting mills... 
Full fashioned hostery.... 
Seamless hostery 
Knit underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) 
Logging camps and contractors. 
Sawmills and planing mills. | 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 
structural wood products. . 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... 
Industrial organic chemicals... . 
Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers... 
Products of petroleum and coal... 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber foot wear 
Other rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, anc d finished 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Giass and glass | —— ts. 
Cement, hydrau! 
Structural clay produc ts 
Pottery and related products 
Primary meta! industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 
Iron and steel foundries 
Grav tron foundries " 
Malleabte-iron foundries. . 
Stee! foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of non 
ferrous metals 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper... . 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings. ... 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 


[Per 100 employees} 





Separation rate 





Mise., incl. 
Quit military 


Industry 








May. | Apr May. | A , Apr. 
19565 | 1965 1955 1955 | 1955 


Manu facturing Continued | | 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) . : 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Handtools 
Hardware , 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies... 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
supplies 
OU burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where clasal eeeee 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
graving ‘ | 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools ; | 
Metalworking machinery (except | 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories 
Special industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
Oeneral industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household 
machines 
M iacellaneous machinery parts 
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Electrical machinery | 
Klectrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonogranhs, television 
sets, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- 
cellaneous products 


wr 


~ 


Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Alreraft and parte 
Alreraft 
Alreraft engines and parts 
Alreraft propellers and parts 
Other alreraft parts and equip- 

ment 

Ship and boat building and repairing 

Kallroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
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| products—Continued 
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So 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1 
1064: Average 
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1053: Average 
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1053: Average 
10%: Average 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '-Continued 





Year and month Clay refractories 


AVE. « 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 
wkly. 
hours 


10953: Average 
1054: Average 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
: January 
February 
March 
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A. 06 
4. 
HH. 06 
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ea 


oo 
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l 
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1 
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November 
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January 
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Sweeorezrs 
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> 
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41 

41 
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41.2 
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refining of copper, 
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ay 
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21 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Pottery and related 


products 

Ave 
hela, Avg. 
wkly. wkly. 


earn- | 
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2.04 
61. 0 
@. 82 
© 
14 
wow” 
Op. 86 
(4. 26 
65.11 
63.10 
61.07 
62 4 
4. 70 
64.08 Boi) 

64. 58 6.9 

lay, and glass products 


7 
3, 
w. 
6 
Mw 
35 
35 
37 


oom 


Fe ee wes =e ew 


Ashestos products 


43 42.7) 


al 
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Nee — Dee ee 


“4 
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Iron and steel 


foundries ¢ 


33 40.6 
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3 
7 
6 


eee se 
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Ls) 42.58 


aluminum 


NP HHRMPPNNN Ph hh hh 


40 
” 


$81. 41 
85. 05 
bo] 
a4 
Lh 
a4 
BS 
La 
mf 
Li) 
M2 
5A 
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Ll 


eR Se Pe ——wH se Qo w 


( 


Avg 
hrly. 
| earn- 
ings 


i) 


ww 
os 
64 
70 
at) 
70 


70 
71 
7 
.72 
73 


75 


$1.79 
1. 87 
1. 8&7 


$1. a8 
1.91 
Lw 
1. 


200 
2.01 


Primary refining of 


Manufacturing 


Stone, clay, and glass products Continued 


Concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster prod- 
ucts ¢ 
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wkly. | AS®: | briy 
earn- ae earn- 
ings ings 


49 $1.% 
“0 1 
“0 1, 67 
“4 1 w& 
“4 1. 70) 
45 1.0 
1. 70 
1.71 
1.71 
1, 70 
1 
1, 70 


$72. 87 
73. 92 
73. 4&8 
73. 4 
75.0 
76. 05 
75. 82 
76. 27 
75. 24 
74.12 
72.0) 
72. 0 
75. 41 
76. 54 
70.34 


Continued 
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Nonelay refractories 
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HO 
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6 
32.1 
33.3 
“7 
4.0 
37.4 
37.2 
37.3 
M4 
38.5 
37.6 
37.4 


$71." $ 
67.6 
61.04 
2s 
63.24 
(5 93 
“71 
72.00 
75. 55 
75, 80 
76. 09 
74% 
76. 33 


75. 92 





2. 06) 
2.02) 
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Cray-tron foundries 


$74. 80 
73. 70 
72.4% 
73. 
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76. 02 
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1.12 
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' 
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Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


Manufacturing —Continued 





Fabricated metal 

products (except 

Primary metal industries— Continued ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transpor- 





Year and month | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—-Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





. Machi j 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued a 
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and rivets products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C 


1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Average 
Average 
May 
June 
July 
August 
eptember 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

ay 


Average 
Average 
May 
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Bepten ber 
October 
November 
Deoem ber 
January 
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March 
April 
ay.. 


1068 
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General industrial 
machinery ¢ 


Ave 
bry 
earn 
in 


Ave. | 

| AY 
wkly, | wkly. 
earn | hours 
ings 


POPE KKK = 


$4 42) 
19 
40) 
19 
40) 
20) 
wt) 


Sssssfio*-" 


wwrw 
ay yy a 
ssesses 


nS 
a 
s 


204 
2.06 


Mechanical stokers 
and industrial fur 
naces and ovens 

| 
1. 02 
41.00 
oo 
0, OF 
78. 61 
70. 00 
#2. 01) 
a1. 41) 
m0. 20) 
81.00 
a 2 
ha 4 
m4oO4 
a4. 23 2% 
a. 44 20 
Commercial laundry, | 
dry-cleaning, @ 
pressing machines | 


a1 0.9 
0.5) 2.00 
0.2; 1 
0.8) 2.01 
a) 
1” 
201 
2.02 
2.01 
2.01 
2.00 
2.03 
Zo 


2 


wu 
0 
“0 
ay 
“0 
40. 
41. 
4 


Re weoer~a 


3s 
ez 


| 

$76. 
747 
75 


neo eon ewe 





, 


Machinery 
electrical) 


(except 
Con, 


Machine shops (fob 
and repair) 


“SSeS ecoer4s-we~ 


Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 


Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


ig. Avg. 
| Ave. brly. 
wkly. earn 
hours ings 


' 
' 


oe 

SS 

a. | 
ieeatecinatteeetntinien il 


#328 
erv-escev 


seess 


= 


+3 
SSSSERSSSESES 


0.9 
41.3 
a5. 2H 42 0 


ss 


Office and store ma 
chines and devices ¢ 


4 
; 


$77. %& 


s 


$3538 


88388 


a1. 20 
80.00 
81.00 
70.00 
aD) 
80, 00 
74.9% 


Stsseseeeee 
=s3se 


z 
SBCA -KVes3s32sHeEw 


PRMNYPKRKRR KKH —-—-= 


#8 
828 


Sewing machines 


$77.01 
70.00 
70. 00 
70 
78. 21 


SSSSSesses 


SSseseseseee 


|SPSVSeowena ewe 


2s 


= 





|MRMPNRRRRhe-—-—we& 


#3 
’ 


Total: Electrical 
machinery 


' 


76 
82 
Sl 


222e2es 


POV Seo tse —-Seeoree 


- | earn | 


Manufacturing —Continued 


a 


Conpeyors and con- Blowers, exhaust and 


veying equipment 


ventilating fans 


Avg. 
wkly. | 
jure 


Avg. vg. 
wkly. hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


44 
81.40 
82.00 
#2. 61 
85. O4 


SSsSssesssarrss 
SOKO Be BROOK KK Sw 


| 
| 


Computing machines 
and cash registers 


VESFLSSESSESSub 
SSSsssessssses 
Suww MAP OSOemMEND 


— 


RES= SS eeeerask 


= 
& 
s 


Refrigerators and 


SE SSSSSSSRRREES 
Vw SSBoOwetSSswOK HOC 


Electrical generating, 


transmission, distri- 
bution, and indus- 
trial apparatus ¢ 


$77. 83 
77. 90 


Seessesesesess 
SSF Se22Poouro-iwne 
SESSESSSEE 


- 


| Ave. 


IAZSPABaRRaewes 
SBSz2ouseaesese 





wkly. | Avg. 


earn: | 
ings 


SSsSssesseszesses 
Sr SSu YN POSPVeGe— = 


| 
| 


Seesseeavawws 
)SSSBSFssEsseue 


|e oee 
ESRSRELZEEzSEr 


SOerSrtloessee2satrnew 


SSSSStsssesszes 
Pa 


lagna 


Miscellaneous 
machinery parts ¢ 


Pe 
= 
” 


PEER ERP! 
SSRS8SEE25 


SSSSESRISSE 


2eze 
ze 
—] 


z 
= 


|\—Du4uwW ON eUS]Sw-SCOnm 
8 


e2tfesseegesss 


| 
|= 


| 
| 


Electrical machinery 


S 











Industrial trucks, 
tractors, etc. 


Ave. | . 

| Ave. 
arn: | Wily. 
ings | 


a | 
| 
7 
77. 42) 
74. 78 
75. 65, 
77.82 
7%. 41 
81.41 
78. 61 
79. 40 
8. 0 
80. 60 
M. 46 
M04 
85. 26 


SESSSeeRsss5 


B22SSSsesessessse 


41.4 
42.0 


ere ll ete eet 


5 


Service-industry and 
household machines ¢ 


$79. 15 
77.82 
77. 22 
75. 85 
75. 27 
76.44 
78. &O) 
79. 80; 
74. 80 
80. 00 
79. 20 
81. 61 
82. 42 
82. 62 
85. 07 


3 
ee ee se ee 


SSeeeseesse 


SSSSssssereze 


NSAP wWS—-SFwHe—-wHaw 


zs 


— 


Fabricated pipe, 
fittings, and valves 


41.0 
39.9 


$1.9 
1.97 
1% 
1. 05 
1.95 
1.97 
20 
200 
2.01 
20 
1.” 
200 
20 
200 


z 


iSSessestesexrs 
ee ee 


Wiring devices and 
supplies 


Ff 
= 


40. 8) 


cd 
ier 


2ERARSSES 
FSRSIABN 


SSVesesezges 


“Sen eCeceeeun~s-— 


s 


68 $77.83 


Carbon and graphite 
products (electrical) 


— 


41.4) 
40.0) 
39. 8) 
30. 4) 
3) 


SSESVELEAAA EERE 


74. 
74 82| 
74.07 
73.4) «3 


Stssrsssese 
e2ececeeuscso 


2.01 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 


sessssssessss 
Sreene 


Srweoou44w en 


a 
n 
— 


42.9 
Domestic laundry 


PPPPPRHRPRKR-epS 
SSRERLSSLSSESSRES 


SSezese 


&8kS8 


= 


PREPPY -Rpe 
8&8 


> 
— 


40.5) 


Ball and roller 
bearings 


s 
a 


SPR HK RK RR Re ee ee 


teeeeeere 
SSS82E8S8 


— 


R= 


BAA K SAU Rae eo 
~ 
& 


+> 
zese8 
we 

is 


Electrical indicating, 
measuring, and re- 
cording instruments 


SLALSSLLL Sz zeez 


SSsVseses: 
FSOnNeSee-~1¢ 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 971 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—-Continued 


Manufacturing —Continued 
Electrical machinery —Continued 





Motors, generators,and Power and distribution Switchgear, switchboard, Electrical welding 
motor generator sets transformers and industrial controls apparatus 





Year and month 
Avg. VE. | avg AV Ave Ave. | Avg. . Ave. 

kl brly eyixter ’ ou. wkly hriy. | wkly. ’ | briy. 

t earn- ry | Corn | Car | hours | Carn: | earn- earn- 
ours ings ings ings | ings ings 


| 


1053: Average......./ 
1054. Average 
May 
June 
July 2 
August 2. 
Septem ber 2 
October 2.07 
November 2.06 
Decem ber f 2.07 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


MM $ 


Sess 
—2-420e0 


$2.02 
2.05 
2.04 
2.04 
O4 

06 

“7 


. 00 
D} 

w 

ol 


ez 





SeS4IwwAD 
Soe enwee 


& 
ZIPSSessers 


we 


reeseeeeck | 
x 
on 


O4 
08 
06, 
O4 
03 
02 
02 


SSseeeeesee: 


SSF SSCS AN SeHe—~Is 


1965: January 07 
February 06 
March 2.05 
April 2.05 
May.. 06 


O4 
Os) 
07 
il 


26 
1. 

2 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2.¢ 
2 
2 


“| ew mae 
CE al le lll kt od ono 
B22z2zzzAz 


2+ 


41.8 


. Radios, phonographa, 
Electric equipment — ommunication Telephone, telegraph, 
for vehicles , equipment ¢ a> Nee and Radio tubes and related equipment 











$! 42.3) 
“4 


MH = 6& 
67. 49 Bi 
(4. 08) 
67.32 
67. 2 
67.06 
4) 
32) 
yi) 
0. 32 
32 
0 76, GB 11) 
on 
1| 77 6A) 
1 
| | 


1953: Average $76. 70 40.8 1 
1054: Average 75.94 1 
May 78.17 I 
June ° 75. 26 ! 

July 5 73. 4 1 
August ; 74.10 ! 
Septem ber 74.0 : l 
October a1. 18 } l 
i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 


2 
= 


November 79. 59 
Decem ber 79. 38 
1955: January 80. 78 
+ peep M4 A? 
March a 
A il 82. 78 
May mé), 25 2.7 60. 66 
| 


SSSSRENSEN 
SPScSor ese ewee~) 


Sen enwo-Sn~2 


64 
63) 87 


1 
1 
! 
i 
1 
! 
1 
! 
! 
1 
1 
I 
l 
LO) SBS 


PRR ERNE RR RK -- 
SRISSSLSSERESE 


o> 





Ser ewe S—-2eoe 


| 
| 


Electrical machinery —Continued Transports ation & « julpment 


. yt - ’ +. " ' 
Primary batteries X-ray and non-radio | Total: Transporta- | Automobiles ¢ 


M isce llaneous elec- P 
Storage batteries (dry and wet) electronic tubes tion equipment 


trical products ¢ 
07) $87.95) 41.1 
14, 80.42 0.6 
1! ee) 6D 
12) 85.28) 90.3 
12 506 M2 
ie eee 
16) 8015) 308 
16 WM v6 
18) 06. 54 a2 
1 WH 40 
| M75 440 
» mw 448 
21| 100 “4 
20 07.88) 43.4 
272.2 wi.@ “4 


- 


he ee ee 


0.2 80| $85 Pa 41.2 
“3 “| 667) WS 
0.2 Oa) | #0 
30.7 wi) au 
04 d 
0.0 
ao 8 
0.1 
0.5 
41.2 
4 


1953: Average. | $67.04) 40.2 9 $76.67; 41.0) $1.87) $59.20) 40 
1964: Average. 65.95) 39.4 75) 76.82) 306 1.94 50.04) 39 
67.51) 38.8) 75.66, 30.2) 1.93) 57.91) 38 
69. 5; 30.5 79.00) 40.1 1.97) 59.19) 38. 
68.43) 301 75| 76.24; 30.3) 1.94) 66.35) 3 
August 67.2 1 72, 75.065 3 1.91, 57.9 
Septem ber 67 2 2 75.6 399.0 ‘J 58. 3 
October 07 73 ”o 58 | 
Novem ber \ 01 a1 0.9 : 58 
Decem ber. 5s 4 77.62, 304 7; 
1955: January . 3.2 9 760 1 680.7 
February... 0.1 a) “9 cn) 
March | 297 7 78 80 6 ww: 
wil 3.1 40.4 a) 80 04 q 62.1 
ee 0.5 M4 OSS 41.5 : 61w “0 


Or se 


©-2@cn--— 


ee 


SSISSSSsse 


a 


i 


n he TYé (tre . 
Motor vehicles, bodies, Truck and bus bodies Trailers (truck and Aircraft and parts craft | ee ” 


parts, and accessories automobile) 


$1.% $87.20 44 o| 
205 85 “0.7 
206 

205 05 
208 wm! 41.0 
206 6 41.0 
21) “4 
210) me “0.4 
212) 86 4 
212) 87.3 41.2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


- 


$1.82 $73 & ” 
La) 67619 
17 ww. 
72 C4 
P| i) 
70 a; 
1) AS 
70” 4) 
32 42 
is 42 
$5 
77 4! 
1s 42 
fA) 42 
” 42.3 


WMH HNN HRNRH hhh hh 


1963: Average 7 41.1 

1954: A verage vw #7) 
May 
June F 
July 7 39 3) 
August 
Septem ber \ au. 8 
October } @1. 35 0.6 
Nover ber 7 430 
Decem ber 100 “1 

1965: January 7 43.2 
February W 65 “ay 
Mareh wi. z “4 
April i 43.5 
May 11 “5 


18} 87! 41.1) 
1S) 8600 =«40.7) 
16} 87.74 41.0) 
15) 86.65) 40.4) 
6 4.27 75 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


| Manufacturing—Continued 
_ ‘Transportation equipment—Continued 











Altreraft propellers Other aircraft parts | | sh ip ont boat build- Shiphuilding and Boathuilding and 
y P » and parts and equipment ing and repairing ¢ repatring | 
earand month | — a ‘= . 











Ave ve. | A Ave vg. | Ave. | Ave Ave. Ave. | 
whkly. | uty wkly Ba wkly A 4 brly why 
earn- earn- | earn- oe . . oe earn- | earn- 
Ings | ings ings ings ings 


| 
| 


$5. 
2.35 
79. 87 
w). 6 
70. 87 


Ey 
a 
2 


SRISSRS 


S23 
SESSSSSRELEKEKS 


BZSSSRS 


Ffeeeeeasaseaek 


10 
12 
12 
4 
13 
12 
12 
; 12 2 

212 samo 641 4 2 71. 62 
Transportation equipment— Continued Instruments and related products 


November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


= 


-—“Peeeee0 


RARERPESZERE 


Ssss= 
ERES 


Beeeszzeeees 

SXSNRB 

ssseeeses 
NOAM SOos4Ne~ 


PPSPRNPRNNNNDE 
= 


PRYOR NPYRNNPND 


8 
2 
SSRSSESSRSNSRE 


= 
PEPER NENHNNRE 


SSSssssVsVReee= 
SSSSSSKELSSSees 
Srevenneco48-—2~ 
‘SSSSSRAKAK KES 

|S One son eeneanre 


| 


FR-VKYBOKNST2e14 


SPREE RNENPRENL 


xcoue 
zee 
‘PSoess 


|e 
a 
| 

| 


‘ Laboratory, scien- | Mechanical measur- 
Locomotives and parts ae street. Other Seneperention B -t. J tifle, ond engines ing and controlling 
aarp pe ing instruments | instruments 








; 
i 
| 


| 
$42. 00 40.0, $2.05 $79.19) 30.4 
A416 390.7) 2.12) 81.20) 38.3) 
82.78) 30.8) 208 70.13) 37.5 
5.22) 0.2) 2.12) 7833) 37.3 
4.38) 30.8) 2.12) 770) 37.3 
mat 4.2) 2.15 7.40) 37.2) 

36 


- 
= 


asl 
3. 20) 


= 
= 
> 
- 


6} $1. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
! 


2.13) 77.23 
30.3) 2.13 81.38 
40.0, 2.16) 87.58 
41.0 2.18 88.40 
40.6, 2.18 87.34 
40.3) 2.10) 84.80 
0.9 2.12) 63.08 
41.0) 2.20) 86. 68) 
42.8) 225) 83.06 


SsS22S85 
Sy KS eso S—w 








S2sss23e2es 


5 
87 
82 5.76 
m4 1% 2 


Ee ek 


838: 


SSSsELesezr-ses 
= 


Seeeee 
e#ecox34S]8s° 
|-— eee cVUaoro—ww 





*% ERERSRSERE RRR 
\SSSSSSeeessaces 


PENPPPNNNPNNN 
— 


‘ste 
oan 


40.5) 


M Iscellaneous man 
Instruments and related Spretante - Continued ufacturing industries 


= 
nS 


| 





. Total: Miscellaneous 
Optical instruments | Surgical, medical, and Photographic appa- . 
end lenann dental instruments Ophthalmic goods ratue | Watches and clocks | came in- 








| 


: Average $70.00 42.7, $1.85 $06. 74| 4 
: Average 76 40.2 1.87, & m0 
May 1 65. 07 
June 1 67.13 
July l 65. 07 
August 1 67. 47) 
September 1 67.13) 
October l 65, 46) 

November : 1 6. 47 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


=o & pe ponegegenoneeneegneses tt 
- 

= 

4 

z 

ges 

ev orf 


Lez 


ws 
SS5Sz8 


2 
SSR 
SERS 


seeseresé 


SBSZSSz2e 


sss 
= 


2 
co 


=888s88388: 


2azea2Re22 
assasaecareaz? 
SESSelLesstsseses 


sss 


December 67.13 

: January 5 67.90 
February 76. 07 67. 54 
March 76. 40 6A. 45 
May 74, 0 67.04 
77. )640.8 60. 53 


& 





er ere ts 


NOBZSZAvvr2e20Nws0 
wre 
S88 


. a 
222s 
FF FBKeVveeeceao4e2eod 


SS 
ZS5 
t 


| 


32 


SESRZZEzzszES 
= 


-=2 
2 


= 
= 
& 


7 
== 
V-Saneusesesoecer | 





we 
= S 
“ 


wo EOS Poe ooenn 


S2S2ssscexeee: 
= 
EI a 
=s 
cece 


we 
a 
= 





| 
} 
| 


Jewelry, silverware, | 


| Stloerware and pleted Musical instruments Toysand sporting | Games, toys, dolls, and 
and plated ware ¢ | childr 


Jewelry and findings were and parts goods ¢ ren's vehicles 





Avernge fon ss] 42.5) $1.62) $65.41) 42.2 $1.55) $75. 84) pe. $71.81, 40.8 $1.7 
: Average 68.15) 41.3) 1,65) 65.00) 41.4 57| 73.08 72. 14) 
May ‘ ro 00; 40. 0) 40.0 57 71. 60) r 67 0s 
June... 65.85) 40. 4) 70.62) 71. 06) 
July | 6408) 30.3 71.02 . 78) 70. 88) 
August........| (6 26) 74.0 , " 71. 20) 
September | 70. 05) | 74.08 
October 71. 71) 77.65 
November | 71, 81) 
December 71. 48 
January 67.2 
February 81 
Mareh #47 
April 60. 22) 
ay. 6, 63) 





58. 74) 


= 
S 


—Secseecsoson~sa-—ow 


' 
#1. 51| #6135 
1. 51) | 
1. 61 oo. 13) 
.9 587.28) 
49) 56. 09) 


s 
w 


SH PIee—wwoa~a—-e 





g 
3S 


= 
e 





4+ 


- 
o~-2sco4co4- 


e+ecc 


SSSSELSSESRE 
eo~-o 
=S=38s 


feeesesess 


SBe 
SPSRRESSSSseRes 
errerereceerere® 

ISSRSSSSSSssessss 


SRSSERSSSSeEeee 
—-See2ne 


PPPeere rere = 
& 
= 


SSSRIARRSRSAZ 
#82023 
2e2SR2=f 
Ssess-e02sS2e 
S=Sseeses 
SESSSIESE 
- 


‘S8eseseeees 


i. hot 2 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing— Continued 


Trans tion and 











Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Year and month 


Avg. 
| wkly 


| 


seek 


\SASPRESESYSer~se 


September 
October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 
March 


May. 


SSSSSSS RR: 
BNOA—w—eOeere~—e 


SESSSSSSReRReEs 


z 
= 
ws 


Pens, pencils, other | Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic 
office supplies | buttons, notions products 


| Ave. . | Ave. | Ave. | 
| why, Avg. | 
earn- 


Avg. | A 
.| Avg. wkl hrly. 
: «arn 


Ave 

brly. 

earn: | 
| ings 


J | hours 
$58. 98 
Ow 
61.31 
61.05 
8. 30 
3. 36 
60. 
62. 
63. 
él 


ings 


| 


a 


ereeeseces |' 
setsetesses 
BuSwYSeCFEBSOSC eS 
wwBsssseee 
Aeeeeezeseeee 


mon oH 
se 


2s 
30} 
75 


J~t-a—a 


~- 
ae 
-- 


1.40 
1. 50) 


S=s2f22se2ese2e2 
SRS4IINSSeOw—-F-319f6 
Seststeereves 
FRESweareDwn~s 


41.6 


Key | public utilities 


Other manufacturing 
industries | 


Class I ratlroads * 
0mm 5 | | Ave. 

Avg. | ‘ 
"| wkly, | — 
hours | ings 


Avg. ve. Ave. Ave. 
| ings ings | 
$1.00 $76. 33 

| 78. 74) 


ings | 
—-| 


-- 
os 


—SSerteeo 


2Sauezes 


Sess-s22erees 
SO- seers Ssenwwenwes 
ESSSSSLESSEESE | 


sestessteeeeees | 


S2ee-cxs 








E8258 





Local railways and 
bus lines 





August 
September... ..| 
October 
November 
Decerm ber 

: January 
February 
March 
April 


Transportation and public utilities—Continued 





Communieation 


| Line construction, 
installation, an< 


Switchboard opera- 
maintenance em- 


ting employees ¢ 


$1. 47) $02 











47. 6) 


Other public utilities 


Total: Gas and 
electric utilities 


SSS55888 





NYP HP KR EEL HD 
ss 


—o— 3 
35 


SSSSSSSsseseres 
S2eoooceseoocw-~) 1 


May 


Transportation and public utilities— 


Electric light and 


power utilities Gas utilities 


$76. 
79 
78. 
77 
78 
78. 


aij 





0s 
1] 
92 
wh 
us 


i 
55) 
0) 
fA 
al 
80. 36 
41. 
w) 96: 
0. 97 
a1. 18) 
42. 61 


September... .| 
October 
November... . 
December 

: January 
February 
March 


us 


"7 
ws 
W7 
ws 


us 
“ 
20 


“SNF NSBSSOe 2582) 


80.0 


Department stores and 


el mall-erder —_ — liquor 


tores 
$54 59) 
OO) BS 
ww 
. 92\ 
62. 57 


Average 
Average 
May.. 

June... 

July 

August 
September... .. 
October 
November. ... 
December 
January 
February 
March 


May. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2o2> 
- 


eece-SC4eoeeos 


> 


SSSSSSKSELSSEESS 


SSRERERESSSES 
“oan 2Oe-i44=—& Fw 


Other publie utilities—C ontinued 


| Electric light and gas 


BS $82.15 


‘iW 


53 
a) 
§2 
82 
51 
55 
5s 
él 
M4 
55) 
Sm 
i 
57 
wo 


38.3) 
Continued 


utilities combined 


7] $1.97 
20 
201 
2.02 


M4 2! 





PN e Ne BSS OS De ~— 


5. 70 
11 


et 


44 


Retail trade—C ontinued 


Automotive and 
accessories dealers 


6 4 
6 51 
465. 37 
#6 51 
7.20) 
“70 
6. 51 


| 
74 I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 6 95 
1 
1 
j 
1 
1 
l 
I 


75 
76, 
76 
75. 
7” 
74 


42 
75 
a7) 
a7) 
75| 
70 
70 
70 
a7 
5 On 
91 
i 
~ 
70 


| 


08 
47.92 
47.8 
wm 
4% 
4.10 
“42 


SSRSESESESSESSES 
©c*+#oeve 8 -SSFR— Soo Se 


SSsssssssssssss 


—NRw 


Wholesale trade 


Apparel and 
acoessories stores 


PHN NRHN, 
EEEerees 
SESSESRES 


52 nn 


~~ Wholesale and retail trade 


Retail trade 

Retall trade (except 
eating and drink- 
ing places) 


General merchandise 
stores ¢ 


| 


i 
- 
a 


ESSSLSESSeeeree 


Soe ec esos ee 
= 
seed tet hk kt eee 


leeeeeseseseeses 


| 
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Wholesale and retail trade- Continued 


Other retal) trade 


Lamber and hard- 
ware supply stores 


4a we 


Furniture and 
appliance stores 
#2 41 42.1| $1 
“4.7 2 1 
62.73 
(aw) 
Aw 


& 


= 


EsSS=Ss 


1 
l 
1 
1 
i 
1 
l 
1 
I 
i 
l 
! 
1 
1 
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Seessssesssss 
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1 
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Tasie C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| 
| Finance, insurance, and real estate * | 


Service and miscellaneous 





| Banksand Security 
trust dealers and 
companies | exchanges 


| Insurance 


Year and month carriers 


Ave. Ave Ave 
wkly. wkly wkly 
earnings earnings earnings 


Average .. ' $2. 4 7.20 

: Average. d 06. 02 70 08 0.148 

May f 01. 72 ou 

June f 92.97 | 74 30.81 

July | “ 12) 4.03 

August 7. | 71.0 00.13 
Septem ber 6.75 | em) 0.0) 
October wu |) 0.87 | 
November 100. 00 | 41.16 | 

December 11. 75 20 | 41.38 

: January 110. 82 2: 41. 

February 108, 37 | 71.7 0.% 

| 107.97 45 

LD) 104. 08 2% | 0.35 

Bo 100. 02 73. Of #0. 57 


Hotels, year-round * 


+24 ee= 


Motion 
picture 
production 
and distri- 
bution * 


Personal services 





Cleaning and dyeing 
lants 


Avg. | Avg. Ave. Avg Avg. Avg. Ave. Avg. 
briy. | wkly. | wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly brly wkly. 
earnings earnings) hours earnings earnings hours earnings) earnings 


6.91 $0.98 | $45.71 $ 
| 1 1.00) 47.12 

1.00 47.32 
o oD 
| 46.78 
oO; 4.4 
ol 47.24 
0 47.72 
ol 6.77 
ol 47.01 
ol | 46 4l 
ol; 46.22 
ol 47.04 
ol | 47.24 
02) 40.40 | 


es 
c-ae 


Neoen4oee 


SSSSRESESESEES 
Snwocevre-we 


fs 





' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for. 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and Guaatng and dyeing plants, data refer to pro 
duction and related workers only or the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supery isors 

ata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published 

5 Hee footnote 2, table A-2 

* Bee footnote 3, table A-2 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during ~ month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 
Group 1). 

* Data relate to employees tn such occupations tn the telephone industry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants, During 1964 such employees made up 43 percent of 


the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting bours and earnings data. 

' Data relate to employees {n such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1954 such employees 
made up 25 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able 

* Money regent only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

See footnote 1 on p. 044. 


Norge,—Jpformation on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a féchnical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars' 





Bituminous- 


coal mining Laundries 


Manufacturing 


Cur- 
rent 


Cur- 


rent 1967 


1047-49 1o47-49 


Average $40.17 aS 2 | $17 
Average 25. 4 24.71 25 17 
Averwe ‘ 03 i om Is 
Average P, 52. 5& 35. 02 bs | Dp» 
Average . O #2 wa 
Average a ‘1.27 is 
Average 57.72 52. 25 of 
Average... 234 08 Ss 
Average 52. 32 . 59 73 
Average... 52. 67 2.12 16 
: Average... 53. 05 2 16 
Average f 57.71 35 43 
: Average... 58. 30 7.79 on 
Average... SY iL) a» 
: Average... 4 y 31 74. 57 
Average 62.0 BS 70. 43 


IRB 


* 


S2SeeeRe 


s 


Bituminous- 


coal mining Laundries 


Manufacturing 


Year and month —— 


Cur- 
rent 


Cur- 
rent 


Cur- 


rent 1047-49 


147-49 1047-49 


$40 $345 04 


June Mw 
July oo 
August. “0 
Septem ber 7 et) 
October y ™) 
November. . f ay ” 
December... ’ | OL 70 
January ..... ‘ | 0) 
February ow! | ri) 
March... | 7 : | ” 
ane 

May? 41,42 | 





' These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured wd 
the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


9 Preliminary. 
See footnote | on p. 044, 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 


| Cross average 

| weekly earnings 
| Worker with no 
| dependents 


Worker with 3 
dependents 





Index . . 

. Cur- Cur- | 

(1947- | 104749 | 147-49 
mount 49= 100) rent | rent | 


Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 

A vernge 

A vernge 

1953: Average 
104: Average 


. 21 
ow 
20 
8.17 


Nee nNO4wN Se SBR OeNnoa-— 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 

Cross average | aul 

weekly earnings | 

| | Worker with no 

Year and month | | dependent 


Worker with 3 
dependents 





| Index | Cen 
- | (mr | ‘ 1047-49 
mount /40= 100) rent | 


71.13 1M.3 f | $57.55 
71.8 | y 76 
: 70. 92 | ’ “ 

August 71.06 | y 

Septem ber. . 71.86 

October 72 | 

November... . 3. 67 | 

Decem ber 12 
: January 3.97 | 

February 74.74) 

Mareh ; ih} 

April 06 | 

May ’ 76. #0 


1064; May... 
June... 
July 





' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker ts liable The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-recei vers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote |, table C-2 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for al) production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 


gy md value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
b disposable earnings for 2 types of income-recei vers 

? Preliminary 

Bee footnote | on p. 044. 

Nors.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Karnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ' 





Nondurable 
goods 


Durable 
goods 


Manufacturing 


Excluding 


overtime Ex. Ex- 


1%) 
1042 
1944 
104: 
1045 
1946" 
1947 
1M4s 
1040 
10%) 
141 
1942 
1044 
10% 


Average 
A vernge 
A vernge 
Average 
Average 
A vernge 
A Vernge 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
A vernge 
Average 


Orom | 
ammount | 


'Amount 


| 





"| Grows 


Index 
(1047. | 


40 = 100) 


S=SNzs= 
=—NO22 Seno 
s 


elud- 
ing 

over- 

time 


elud- 
ing 

over- 

time 


9. 770 
wm} 
om 
i!) 
m2 
122 
™ 
wh 
au 

1. 480 
1 
1.70 
1.80 
1.4 


Manufacturing 








Excluding 
overtime 


Gen (-— 
| amount 


Amount 


Index | 
(1047- | 
49 = 100) 


ientadtedteded ed 


eaeesas2eseae2 


- 

| eae eed 
2 

ee et eee es es es es 


+e 22-220 


November 
December _ 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


seesArszgaeze 


SSSSSREAAEESE 


su 





' Overtime ts defined as work in excess of # hours per week and paid for 
at time and one-half, The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
overtime makes po allowance for special rates of pay for work done on hb lidays. 


Hourly Farnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 1950; 
reprint R. . 
st month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period 


§ Preliminary 


These data are - 9 on the application of adjustment factors to gross average 
described } Bee footnote | on p. 944, 


bourly earnings, in Eliminating Premium Overtime From 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 


{1947 -49— 100) 





Annual 
average 
1954 | 1963 


Industry = 
July 


Jan Dee. 


Total *....... 103.0 


Mining division......... 
Contract construction division 


76.0 
92 


100.6 4 
wend 
A) 
6 


Manufacturing division. 105.2 


Durable goods ' ’ 
Ord and 410.8 
Lumber and wood products (except 

furniture) . ; | §4.6 
Furniture and fixtures. . 102.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 103.3 
Primary metal industries | 106.5 
Fabricated metal products (except 

ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) — 
Machinery (exoept electrical) ‘ 
Electries! macht ; 
‘Transportation equ pment. 
Instrurments and related products 
 ~ —wennees menuinetaring indus- | 
hid | 


Nondurable goods 

Food and Hindred products. 

Tobaceo manufactures. . 

Textile-mill products... 
Apparel and other finished textile | 
products 

Paper and allied prodacts 

Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 


tries 
Chem teals and allied products | 
| 


113.6) 101 
ail 





85.5 
101.3 
7.8 
103. 2 


= 


113, 
102 


sSSs 


= 
» e©coce 





onenw — me rtKenw 


S222 s 





#2855 35 
2eanwec0 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products... 
Leather and leather products 





24sec 4 CSO4 


a 


no 
76.8 
96.0 
102.0 
109.4 


Sea2 
NCOOw 


Sa &s 2288 8 S883 
SCwnwcw ss ~+ ww = ne-s4ea@e 


252 





429.0 


102.9 | 
77.4 | 
108.9 | 
103 8 
110.5 
88.4 


101.7 
101.6 


oe pceene oo 
BeBes 
Seeus 42 2O4e 2 Cw~4—2@ 


S222 8 





=s 





sist 


| 103.0 | 102.3 | 


75.8| 73.5 | 





123.5 
101.9 
106. 6 


437.9 | 


4.0 
192. 6 
102.2 
92.8 


Ses & 8825 
eeco-e -ow co~ew nw eoceo 


=-3s 8 


BREr5 





123. 8 | 
| 
101. 2 | 


=S zSis 8 [she 


—— 
+ 
= 
aw 


ess 


99 5 


101. 5 | 
76 6 


113.3 
87.5 


123.1 
113.6 


125.2 
798. & 





NM@oenc S&S ©9022 





enw #204 6 NHeoe 


S55 


ek nd 
eoonoe w& 
= a oe ee 


3 





' Ageregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 
16th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 


* Preliminary. 
4 Includes only the divisions shown. 


See footnote | on p. 44. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 


[1947-40 = 100) 





| Housing * 


All Total Total 
Year and month items | food? apparel 


Rent 


| 


| Total # | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: January 
February .. 
March 
April. ... 
May 
June 
July... 
August. ... 
September 
October 
November... 
December 


“NAS 2PO425 wero eeo~ 


el ee ee 


: January 
February .. 
March 
April.... 
May 
June 
July .. 
August. 
Septem ber 
October 
November. 
December 


2a #4 SDs Oo 


2a-> 


: January : 
February .. 
March 
April. ... 

ay 
June 
July... 
August.... 
September 
October 
November _ 
Decem ber 





22E= 5 
5 


He-Ne we SeSA2e4 SON nN-—-w40S Seeeee Ds 2s Ao 





RSs 


1M 
104 
104 
104 


SAEnNOn-SClSPOwW CSewo4sOs4seo 


S==SSS5E8E85 
*-—S24coe2 eve 
N@Gaenwoececoes ooc+e 


103 
104 
103 
103 
103. 
104 


January 
February .. 
March 
April.... 
May... 
June. 


4 
4 
4 
14 
14 


110 
110. 
110 
110. 


| 
| 














enn oeww 


SeoooweeSSSEe OCS@a-—-4 


Reoceoce2e42ca-o 


Cras and 
electric. 


“NO SCSBen42sz2aa~— 


“eoe 


u 
7 





| 
| . ‘Reading Other 
| TYANS | \edical Personal! | goods 


and | 
— care | care | recres and 


House- | 
holt op- 
eration 


Solid | Horse 
fuels and) furnish- 


tion services ¢ 
fuel of} | ings 


06.5 
m1 


/ 
i 


"7 
™” 
100. 
wl 
106, 


107 
108 


5 
0 
0 
0 


== 
&! e 5 : LeasEce 
FNwrerc~-oCceoew~ Son eaeoneeoeuw wa-—SSoee2f2u4a-~s ereneo Pee 
—-Senesaww 
onweeeoce 
=srrsst 
S=s=-Sz2sz 
-se~neo~— 





-S e222 0<—a 


= 
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SRSSSSSSae 


2a Bese 
Seeo SSS OCSO4eEweew 





ce+2ne0 


Noo -2a4uste ow 





a 
Ses pean a: 
ae e*22-ecFwnwoocszec *e2etonwesw 


BSSS S¥eREEUSSERSz 


24 enw 


SSkeeeenus 


-ae=——2e=—-Sc22 
oe 


= 
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ee OlOe4FO-www 
-<- SBeoerralceee0no~ eSeoeetoce2 ooo 
-— 
4 
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114 
114 
113 
113.9 
14.7 


104 
104 
103.7 
104 48 


“Goon S@Pevrewuscoo-oc-+ Sew eon eaeoervece eoeuen-—o4ow 


2222 
o-S4™N YRBOeewwweooun 
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Sess 
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1 A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
pre ty ay A pny ny “interim adjusted” indexes for #4 cities and rebased on 
1947-49= 10) to form 4 continuous series. For the convenience of users, the 
* All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-30— 100 base in table D-4 

Phe revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined for the 
United States average 

Fora history ond Ceparigtien of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index 
A Layman’s Guide, Bulletin 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ 
Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 
of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1039; and the following reports: Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the Noun Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor (1961); and Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living (1045) 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 2) individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau for 
“ All items” and & major components from 1047 to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for” All items," food, appare!, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual citles 

1 Includes “ Food away from home’ (restaurant meals and other food 
bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like prices for Food at home” but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

1 Includes ** Other shelter.” 

* Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘miscellaneous services" (-uch 
as legal services, banking fees, and burial services) 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 


[1947-49 100] 





Food at home | Food at home 

on . | queunegeny onguuemees 

. | Total | Cereals! Meats, 

and | poul- | Dairy a Other Year and month | food? ~~ | and | poul- and Other 

bakery) try prod- vene- | foods ® ~ bakery| try com | f is 3 
prod- | ane ucts | ables prod- | and Pe. — 

ucts fish ‘ | ucts fish wae 


Year and month Poe Total | Covente Meate, 
food 
at 

home | 


Fruits 


97.6 


121.2 110.2 109. 7 110.8 113. 5 
d 109.7 109.0 108. 
109. 5 108. 0 107. 
110. ! 14.6) 110 
103. 5 4. 
102.9} 117 
104.3 120. 
106.1 114 
105. 8 


8 


“9 wo 
104 103. 
100 102. 
101. 104 
112 M4 
M4 116. 
112 119 
il 121 
112. 117 
i 117 
ill 117 
i! 118 
il 118 
114 114 
113 119 
119 
1m 
1m 
1m 
1m®) 


Avge | 6, 
Ave 104 
Ave |} 100. 
Ave 1 
Ave 112 
Avg 4 
Avg 12 
Avge 112 
Jan 114 
Feb il 
Mar itl 
vl Mil 
May 12 
June 114 
July 114, 
Aug 14 
Sept 114. 
Oct 114 
Nov 112 
Dee 112 


| 
| 


s 


ww BSenoOoocenwnnwneoe a 
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117 
116, 
109. 
108. 
110 
107 
107 
106 
100. 
11} 
112 
4 
113. 
il 
107 
107.8 


106.7) 11 
106.6} 109 
106, 8 108. 
106. 4 | 
106. 1 

| 


NO@nco-2S2Oae~steS 


cow 


112. 
104.6 117 
104.0 


“NA enweOASenewerewecae 


NEON Pe Ae au —o@ 
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107 
100. 7 


Sr 24K 24S -—SZa22an0-—C0 
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' Ree footnote | to table D-1, Indexes for 18% food subgroups (1935-30— ? See footnote 2 to table D-1 
100) from 1924 to December 1062 were published in the March 1963 Monthly 4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
Labor Review and in previous issues and other miscellaneous foods, 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 


[14417-49— 100] 





Men's | Women’s 
and and 
boys’ girls’ 


Foot- Other 


Men's | Women's 
ar " 
wear apparel? 


id and 
boys’ girls’ 


Total 
apparel 


Foot. | Other 
wear | apparel? 


Total 


apparel Year and month 


Year and month 


1954: Jan 104 
Feb 104 
Mar | 104 
pl 104. 
May 104 
June 104 
July 104 
Aug 103. 
Sept 14 
Oct 14 
Nov 104 

li. 
103. 
103 
103 
103 
103. 
103 


107. 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
104. 


we 
w 
w 
ws 
ws. 


116. 
116 
116 
116 
115 
116. 
116 
116 
116 
116 
117 
116. 
116 
116 
116 
116 
117 
117. 


07.3 
102 
100. 

w 
107 
108 
107 
106 
107 
107.3 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 


“ 


7 
104. 
ws 
we 
106. 
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1o4 
li 
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Mar 104 
Apr 104 
May 104 
June te] 
July 104 
Aug 1m 
Sept 104 
et 104 
Nov 105 
Dee 105, 
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See footnote | to table 1-1 in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items in the total 


Nacludes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented apparel group. 
+ Not available. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index \__United States average, all items and food 





| 1047 


|} All 
items 


1935-39= 100 


1947-49 = 100 


All 
items 


Year and month 
Fey All items 


74 
a3 
95 
102 
1 
102 
ill 
113 
iM 


> 


15: Average 
1946: Average 

Average 

A verage 

Average 

A verage 

: Average 

Average 

Average 

A verage 

January 

February 

March 

April 

fee “ 
June 
July. 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


3u. 
0 
” 
45 
57 
a) 
74 
83 
63 
9 
61 
tt) 
65 
La! 


Pa 


Average 
A verage 
Average 
A verage 
Average 
A verage 
A verage 
Average 
Average 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
Average 
A verage 
A verage 
A verage 
Average 
A verage 
A verage 
Average 

: Average 

: Average... 
Average... 
Average... 
Average... 
Average... 


weeoce 
coe en eue 


> : 
ee ee er 


CR eee 


eon 
xnoe-uve 


= 


eo 
7S 


> 5 e 
ee 


a I Dw ‘ Tr ~ 
Pe 
ne-ae = 


too 


ose ee 


|1985 30 100 


49=100 | 1935-39 100 


| 1947-40100 


phe 1: All items 


Yearand month | 
|} All Total 


| items | food # All Items 


1.1 
16.7 


115 
113 
113, 


iM 
iM 
118 
113. 
113. 
118 
il“ 
il 
iM 
115, 
115 
15 
116 
114.9 
115.4 
is 
iM 
iu 
11S 
115 
115 
“1 
iM 
iM 
iM 
iM 
4 
itt 
il4 
il4 
4 
14 


1952: November 
December 
January 
February 
Mareh 
April 
May . 
June 
July..... 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
Decerm ber 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 


1953 


“eon oaeo-& 


22-24 e4S-=s 


-w 





Seesaw 


o= 





oes 
. 
s-w ee oeen Fe 


enwneeuw 





1 See footnote | to table D-1. 
1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index 


'__ All items 


indexes for selected dates, by city 





June 
1955 


United States average *? 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chieago, Il 
Cineinnati, Obio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, la 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


111.7 
116.4 
113.2 


111.4 
116.5 
114.5 


= 1045 30 
1947-40 = 100 | = 100 


| Revised 
ser les 
June 
1955 


Oct 
1054 


Rept 


lui4 


115.1) 10.8 i 


114.3 
a) 
101.6 
12.8 
102.5 
wi.2 


117.6 
114.5 
a 
117.4 
142 


() 
(4) 


(4) 

(4) 
113.0 
117.0 


(*) “) 


a) 
71 
a 


(4) 
102. 8 | 
104. 8 | 
(*) 
1.3 


qa 
116.0 
(*) 
115.7 
114.8 


(4) 
1164.0 
(4) 
1145.3 
115.4 


() 
a 
115 


() 
114.7 


(’) 
12.9 
116.9 
(4) 
(4) 


a. 1 
wo 9 
101.6 
wd 
(') 


(") 
112.7 
116. 

(*) 

() 


116.9 
112.6 
116.1 
1144 
114.2 


114.5 
112.4 
114.4 
114.8 
114.6 


(4) 
(4) 


a 
(%) 
112.4 
116.2 
141 


11.1 
10.9 
(') 
(*) 
(*) 


117.4 
116.8 
(4) 
() 
(*) 


(?) 
(a) 
(4) 
qa 

(8) 


115.7 

116.4 
qa 
(*) 
(*) 


(4) 
(4) 
() 
(‘) 


115.7 
(4) 


113.5 () 





t See footnote 1 to table D-1, Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than in another 


3 Average of 46 citles beginning January 1953. See footnote | to table D-1 


* Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
and once ever 4 months for the remaining ll cities on @ rotating cycle 
Beginning in lenues 1053, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
once every 3 months hoe the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—-All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





All items 


City and cycle of pricing 
June 
1965 


June 
1904 


June 
1965 


United States average iM 
Monthly 
Chieago, I 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Mar., June, Bept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Cineinnati, Ohio 
Bt. Louis, Mo 
Ban Franciseo, Calif 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
Ch — Rey Ohlo 
Houston, Tex 
Seranton, Pa 
Reattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
Boston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Total 


1054 


United States average 


Monthly 
Chicago, 1! 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louls, Mo 
San Franciseo, Calif 


Feb., Mar. Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Apr., July, and Oct 
Joston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittaburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Jan 


Personal care 


June 


1954 


127 


Medical care 


June 
1965 


113.4 | 
118.8 | 


14.9 
107.0 
116.2 


115.0 
107.0 
108, 5 
113.2 
111.6 


Men's and boys’ 


June 
1955 


1085. 


109 
106, 
106, 
106. 


104. 3 


il 
101 
103 
106, 


June 
1054 


107 


113 

10. 2 
1. 
106. 4 


Transportation 
June June 
1955 04 


—=— 


June 
194 | 


125.1 | 


| 
l 


>| 


130.4 | 


SESSS SPREE 
cron N@AwBow 


126. 2 | 
124.0 
129.8 | 


1286| 127.1 


——— — — - 
April April | 
1955 1954 | 


134.0 | 
123.5 


140.9 
120.8 | 
117.5 1”).9 
137.7 138. 6 | 
123.0 | aoe S | 


Apparel 


Women’s and girls’ Foc 


June 
1055 


June 


June 
1 1954 


98.5 | 117.4 


101. 1 | 
95.4 
7.2 


113.3 


124 
117 
123 
119 
) 118! 


ee 


zs 


| May 
1955 


May 
1954 


97.1 
100.7 
100.8 | 
101. 2 | 
97.0 | 


117 
1B 
121. 2 


| April 
1054 


121.2 


118.0 | 
116.8 | 


Reading and 
recreation 


June 
1955 


16. 2 


112.6 
108. 0 | 
m3 
106. 1 
112.6 | 


107.0 
114.4 
100.1 
92.1 
106. 2 


May 
1955 


114.3 | 
18, 2 
118.5 
109.0 
106.3 


April 
1955 


107.1 
114.6 
117.5 
GR 6 
114.6 


»twear 


June 
1954 


116. 
117 
112 
116 


i 
| 


June 
1954 


106.4 


107.5 
11L.0 
Ws 
105.3 
112 


110. 

115. 
w 
05 

106, 


May 
1954 


114.0 
111.0 
114.4 
107.7 


Other goods and 


services 


J 


une 


1955 


119.9 


oo eee te es ee 
8S BESS 
MOASw #onew 


— a 
yeas 


b 


106. 3 


April 


1954 


A 


118.1 
119.2 
115.1 
1.4 
12.9 


pril 


1955 


118.4 


117.0 | 


125.6 
120.4 
118.5 


June 


1954 


\8 
li- 


SSIBS BASS 
eeneon 


—e eee 
en aes 


Other apparel * 


June 
1955 


June 


1954 


<s 
> 


SESE 
cos 


ness Oo 


SEES 


= 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,? by city——Continued 


[1947-49 100} 





Housing 


ue ; | 
| 
Solid =. and fuel House furnishings ‘Housel operation 





City and cycle of pricing Total housing Rent Qas and electricity 


. . — —————— — — j— 
June 1955 June 1954June 1955 June 1954\June 1955 June 1954\June 1055 June 1954 June 1965 June 1954, June 1955 June 1054 
— | | . — = - = 


105.8 | 110.2 | 


United States average 119.7 118.9 130.4 128. 3 | | 490.9 


Monthly } 
Chicago, Il | 2.5 . ® * § . 1 
Detroit, Mich : () 1 
Los Angeles, Calif : . (*) (4 
New York, N. Y . ‘ ‘ 1 
Philadelphia, Pa ( . (4) y Il 

Mar., June, Sept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga () | ’ 1123 
Baltimore, Md * f (*) | 7. : 121.1 
Cineinnati, Ohio | 128.7 | 119.0 115 y 118.0 
St. Louis, Mo | 4 133.8 103.8 103 133.0 | 
San Francisco, Calif... 116. 3 132.1 120.0 136, 3 | 130 ; & 

















_onocw eeccw 


May 1055 May 1054|May 1955|May 1054 May 1055,May 1054)May 1055|May 1954 May 1955|May 1054 May 1065 May 1054 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: | | 
leveland, Ohio... .. | ».3 | f q 110.6 
Houston, Tex ) b | (¢ | | 2 12.5 
Scranton, Pa ‘ | 2 | | 100.6 
Seattle, Wash. *) 130. 8 | p 2) 112.3 
Washington, D. C.. y | 12.6 2 3 114.8 


me ° : ae ee } 
April 1965) April 1954) April 1955) April 1954/ April 1955) April 1964) April 1955) April 1964) April 1965) April 1964 April 1966 


- - . | 


April 1054 


“® | (4) 7 108. 9 ‘ 122.6 | 106.5 | } 117.2 
138.3 133. 5 105, 2 3: 113.2 102. 3 | 1M. 8 
(*) (*) 110.0 i 114.8 102. 4 | 120.2 
124.0 122.8 20.! 116.7 123, 2 106. 2 120.0 | 
(*) (4) 105, 2 ‘ 127.6 106. 3 | 112.3 


Boston, M ass il 
Kansas City, Mo... 4 il 
Minneapolis, Minn. i | 1! 
Pittsburgh, Pa y il 
Portland, Oreg 11 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct,: | 
5 
; | 
8 
5 
4 


7. 
5s. 
9 
6 
9 





! Bee footnote | to table D-1. 4 Pee footnote 2 to table D-3 
4 See tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-&,f or food. *‘ Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





Food at home 


Total food * . . . 
Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 


June June May June 
1955 1955 1954 


June May June June May June June May 
1055 1065 v4 1065 | 1955 1954 1055 | 1984 


United States average *..... The ul 10.3) 10 113. 14 21.4 103 102.1 iL 


109. 6 | 100 118 , 107 106. 0 117.9 
115. 6 121 2 104. 3 101.7 115.0 
119 vf 101, 2 9.7 

118.7 | 7 . : 96.9 

105 103.7 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 112.4 111.4 110.7 
Boston, Mass f 10s 108.0 | 
Chieago, Il 109. 100. 3 107.6 
Cinetnnatl!, Ohio 112.0 








mR | 


| 
102. 100.8 
102.3 | 100.3 | 
101.5 | 101.3 | 
we OR. 5 
102 101.8 | 


108. 3 
112.8 
108.9 
105.9 
100.2 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kaneas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
100 8.1 
105. § 14.0 
106. 7 104.9 
lot 8 
103. ! 102.0 


Minneapolis, Minn 111.0 
New York, N.Y f 100.7 
Philadelphia, Pa 111.9 
Pittsburgh, Pa 112.0 
Portland, Oreg 110.4 


110.1 103 


&t. Louls, Mo 
112.9 


Ban Franeciseo, Calif 
Beranton, Pa 108, 8 
Beattle, Wash 4.3 é 112.1 
Washington, D.C d 10.7 y 121.9 





Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





May June June | May | June June May June 
1955 1954 1955 1955 1955 | 1944 


107 " 115.2 


102.9 | 119. ! 


United States average 104 


101.3 | f 108. 1 
107.4 114.58 
103.9 | . 1. 3 
112.8 4 121.3 
112.6 3 120.5 


108 118 
107 118. 6 
102 115, 
100. 116. 
108. 6 120. 


108 
108 
104 
103 
106 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chieago, I 
Cinetnnati, Ohio 


NnNww eo 


-e--—o 


ll! 2. 3 119.5 
118.4 
114.6 
110.0 
112.1 


07 116.! 
104. 3 

103. ¢ 

vl 

102 


= 


22 ocean 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


106 
108, 
104 
102. 


122.6 
116.3 
114.0 
124.6 
113.8 


VA. 7 
we. ? 
WM. 3 
107 


14 


Minneapolis, Minn 102. 5 102. 
New York, N. Y¥ WL. 5 11 
Philadelphia, Pa 10) 106 
Pittsburgh, Pa 106, 7 1046 
Portland, Oreg 103 102 


= 


Ww i | ; ; 125.0 
106. & y A 121 d 113.7 


106, § 9 


Bt. Louls, Mo 91 91 
Ban Franciseo, Calif 104 104 
Beranton, Pa 106 14 
Reattle, Wash 1m. 108 
Washington, D, C luv 109 


‘ 117 5 14.2 
103. 2 126 y 111.5 
1. | 117 | d 114.6 


oecocw 





| Bee footnote | to table D-1. Indexes for & cities for total food (1935 4 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
30 100 or June 19040= 100) were published in the March 1963 Monthly Labor * Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-# for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 See footnote 3 to table D-2. 


cities combined 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





June 


Commodity 1955 June Commodity 


- 








; 


All fruits and vegetables (Continued 


Cereals and baker ucts: Cente 
e pe rakes y gue Fresh fruits and vegetabion—Ce ontinued 


53.9 
27.4 
12.6 
17.9 
19.2 
21.9 
17 


B 
e+ # 


-—~ 
s-2 2 
owe 
“eoer tees @ =x 


BASBSSENE 


Meats, ee, poultry. @ and fish: 


Round steak ! 
Chuek roast *... 
Rib roast ! 
Hambu 

Veal cutlets ' 


>s 


-= 
—-neoenoerocscs 


=2 
SResaece 
oy — See — 
ESSrSsaerF 
mts 
Nee ee FD 


= 
= 
eons Cfo 


Canned ed falts and vegetables: 
Orange juice... #6-ounce can 
PUREE snercescceses .....No, 24 can 
Pineapple " No. 2 can 
Fruit cocktail " No. 303 can 
Corn, cream style do 
Peas, green ‘ do 
Tomatoes "4. ‘ do 
Frankfurters 4 Baby foods. . 444-5 ounces 
Luncheon meat, canned. 12 ounces Dried fruits and ‘vegetables: 

Poultry: None pomnd 

0 


Frying chickens: 
Dressed ' Other toods at home 
Ready -to-cook ¢ Partially prepared foods: 





Pork chops, center out............. 
Bacon, 8 - 
Ham, whole * 

Lamb, leg '......... 

Other meats: 


2 


von ee ee ee 
= 

~~ 

~ 


“ieee 24 


= 


SB 2888 s22s8 
& 


us -+oo ean enw 
zs 


& os =sBSRE 


BE oSSSBNBE 


ee 
“2 @e648~—eo~ 


> 


.... pound 
....do 


Ss 
i) 
-o 


Fish: 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen * 
Haddock, fillet, frozen * 
Salmon, pink . 
Tuna fish ..... 

Dairy products: 

Milk, fresh (grocery) -.. 

Milk, fresh eemntnenaed 

Ice cream ‘ 

Butter 


ee ne Sait do... 
....14¥-ounce can 


Milk, evaporated 
All fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: 
Straw berries 
Orange juice concentrate 
Peas, green 


do... 


do 
l6-ounce can 
7-ounce can 


..quart 
do 

pint 

pound 


10 ounces 
6 ounces 





S228 
S=ss zt 
NOG 


Sa 


SIS88= 
er oor 
SsS2er= 
ecwoe= 


Vegetable soup 
Beans with 
Condiments and sauces 
Pickles, sweet 
Catsup, tomato 
Be ver , honaleoholic 
Coffee 


Tea 
Cola drink. 
Fats and oils 
Shortening, hydrogenated 
Margarine, colored ¢ 
Lard 
Salad dressing 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar 


ll-ounce can 


.. 16-ounce can 


..7% ounces 
14 ounces 


pound 
pound 


“ 
carton of 6, 6b-ounce 


pound 
do 
do 
pint 

pound 


5 pounds 


— 
~- 
ec 
— 
= 
z- 


Re 
ie 


gfe 


8 


= 


= 
ee2esce ee0 


SS=eS SSS 
-ecoee ore, 


J 
- 


= 
~ 


Sees 
cow woos 


10 ounces 
do Corn syrup % ounces 
Crape jelly 12 ounces 
Chocolate bar “ %& ounces 

Fags, fresh doen 

Miscellaneous foods 
Gelatin, flavored 


Beans, g reen 

Fresh fruits fend vegetables: 
Apples _.. : pound 
Bananas a 
Oranges, size 200_.......... dozen 
Lemons ‘ pound 
Crapefruit* ‘ ¥ 


se seco 


S-ERS 
x= 


Se 
[i 


won 


= 
x 
> 


3-4 ounces 
































“ Spscifention changed from |-ounce to }-ounce bar, effective january 1065. 
* Priced only in season. 


Nots.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 

D-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 44 cities for use in the calculation 

nit cha to 10 pounds, effective “yr pe of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index, Average retail 

i Formerly No. 244 can, change effective April 1955, food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 

4 40 cities. upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
t-te changed from No. 2 can to No. 303 can, effective October on an individual city basis. 


fleation changed from 12 ounces to 10 cuness, efiastive October 1964. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
(1947-491 00} 





June? May | Apr Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Ang. | July June | June 
Commodity group 1965 | 1965 | 1965 | 1056 | 1966 | 1056 wn | | 1954 | 1954 | 1054 | 1954 | 1950 





All commodities 


= 
— 
5 | 
~ 
= 
> 
- 
8 
nn 


110.4 | 110.1 | 109.5 | 116.0 


| 110.0 | 110.8 | 110.4 


95.8 
108. 3 


— 


100.9 | 110.5 | 


04.2 
1.9 
9 


r 





| 


Farm products . 
Fresh and dried produce... 
Crains 
Livestock and poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fiuid milk _.... 
Fees 
Hay and seeds 
Other farm products 


Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery ‘products 
Meats, poul 
Dairy prods and lee cream 
Canned, frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fats and otls 
Crude vegetable otis 
Gennes vegetable oils 

etable ot) end products. 
of ver processed foods. 


All commodities other than farm and foods 


Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
Bynthetie textiles 
Silk products 
Apparel 
Other textile products 


Hides, skins, and ieather pootuete. . 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Footwear 
Other leather products 


SS8SSSz8E8 
C-naecone- 


siz5 
a 


= 


RSS5R PaxsSesss 


SS B2EESERS 
cS) 


— 
| Se eraucaanroone senenne 


B Ssz2sizss 
3258 Ese 


— 
= 


4 
= 
SS2>8 EeeaSagis 


B22>58 S2es5usis 


25258 Ssssiesis 


N~—QWen~ BAW D>w Crenweoenw _ NO@nN—we @Qenwownw en OVS @e 
or 


> 


SSsEa Esandasss| 
Suaaakessiss NaseSesee 


SSSS8 SESSEZSRS 
ERs 
58 


eo a2eao 
= 


—— 
— 


= 
s2|=|szsex8s 
Seorsce ia Soe Oe woaenrtoean @enenr~-aoo- 


= 
bad 
——— 
= 
— 
7 
= 
— = me 
= 
= 


BSESSSESSH:; 
= s 


SeSONSSSSSREe aawrwsestAaLDA 
8 
8 


28 
=} 
nn coven eoecon4Onw 7 een @weoeonw 


oce 
NNOSne SAnwneSo Sw-woenw i wv! we coewrestweoosen eee 2 2 ane 


BIFSE 


SBuz 
een owesNS—OaG SCwrenrtnn~—Onw 


SeKOCOVPBV4Se SSeS NOB 4OI19928 
Swe OOelnstooee DS *222 42200 


BARS 
S5238 
£4328 


S 


= 

8 
- 
— 


| 





| 


=| S82R2Se58 


gd Pee 
| 


Sal 
- 
- 
= 





4H 
e8|5| 


S S8RS8: 


“SKS D@Awe NNW 


| = jj 
es) =| 
coe] @ | 


23) 

| 
BS | 
one 


S=S3R 2RSRSB: 


NPSOnNOCSZ2OSPD CeOBe4S® SO42O2 O-oa~e 


2 


#32 R=2s2 zgPa¥ss | 5/ save 


BFF SRSEs 


BSS SS55 


S=228 Seeee 


S S=2528 SRSSSSS | =| SBASA 


SPS IRNESS 


*oneo-wo a coxdupipaniieeaeeion 
% S=BES BSPES 


SERE 
SF=ASES 
-—o NGOs Sem A— we | a S—-CeOs+ S2eBnwwvean 

' 

S222ea 

BRBRSBS 

—--nn@ 

eSnauww 


= 
- 


S38 
5: 


gieds 
<+coweo 

ed 

= 

S&S &= 
-2—cae 

= st 
s=zez 

ss 


= 
c= 


= 
cs e2econuo 


Ss S2®aneo 


> 

= 
coos 
Sar 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials......__. 
Coke 
(ina ° 
Elec tricity. nes 
Petroleum and products evens 


a 
SR 
8s 
Be: 
“co 


SSSR 


coe. 
- > = : =S 
ccm ono ese eonwxzrs 2ocoe-conex Noo 
ames 
== 
2S88: 
cea 





-- 
== 
Sx 

SAIOSBNS FOwVs—e2 SC+ASC4S Seeoaow | @ awa emew 


25 
Pt 


-~z 
et ee et 
— 
P — 
Sn +4 : . Q = 
oreo oe eae me ose eno ee Sonwnw~w 
ES 


Chemicals and allied products. ... 
Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and products 


x>e 
— 
33 
——— 


a 








-:oS> 
“Gn eoenrwow~ 


os 
Sez#S8SR: 


Ts $e 
ae ee 

eo Se owen 
—— 
— 


= 
2n~ 


“sp 


Rubber and products 
Crude rubber 
Tires and tubes . 
Other rubber products. 


BESS SSSSSKSIS & 
b B} Pad rp: 
Noe OK-nNoOoosesz 


enue 
-— 
Ee 
ak 
neo 
——— 
— ee 
Noose 
So] 

















Lumber and wood products 
Lumber 
Millwork 
Plywood 


Ss: 


SSonwacaw wwos 


wow 


SSS5 RBSRB SGSSSSH: 
5 


2855 


> 





ss 


N=SRRS5 
CSwerew enoae ed Ce-nwnoenwe 


Pulp, paper, and allied goetnats. 
Wood Ipulp 
Wastepaper 
Paper 
Pr aperboard 
Converted paper and pagernease 
Building paper and board 





ze 





= 





NNCeoNaes~ 
Sseees 


SEB S=Skass 

















eS Se—eeeoc Sweeoc e022 @n— 
== 
oO 
Seeecucc4ee 


Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals. 
Metal containers 
Hardware 
Plumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
Structural metal products 
Nonstructural metal products 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 


[1047-49 = 100) 


_ 


\June 2?) May | April| Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. New. Oct. i |" ug. | July | June | June 
Commodity group 1955 | 1955 | 1055 | 1988 | 1985 | 1055 | Toes | 1984 ie 1054 | 1054 | 1984 | 1980 
— | — | ae ee oe : | Se Se 

| 
“10.7 | 126.3 | 126.1 | 128.1) 126.8 
121.5 | 121.68 | 121.6 | 121.5 
14.3 | 134.1 
/°190.5 ) 137.1 
*131.2| 131.0 
*127 126.8 
14.5 | 1%4 
122 





| 





' 

Machinery and motive products 125.7 125.3 | 124.3 124.4 . 14.3 

Agricultural machinery a - 121.2 | 121.3 | 122.0 / 121.9 

Construction machinery and equipment 
Metalworking machinery and equipment. -... 
General purpose machinery and equipment 
M iseellaneous machinery 
Electrical machinery and a 
Motor vehicles 


Furniture and other household durables. - 
Household furniture. 
Commercial furniture 
Floor covering 
Household a: 
Television an » 
Other household durable goods 


tallic minerals—structural 
Flat glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete ucts...... 
Structural clay products 
Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing nai 
Other nonmetallic minerals... . 


‘Tobesse — arpa and bottled 6 tevenges —- 
Cigarettes 1” 


Cigars. . . ' 103 
Other tobacco prod: nets. 121 
Alcoholic beverages — i 
Nonaleoholic beverages. jon 148 


Miscellaneous... .. *Y 
rere. afactured goods, mall arms. 113.2 | 
anufacti animal 70 


| 92.9 
eae cob photo equipment és 103.0 
Other miscellaneous. - 120.8 | 
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1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49 100) is the official index for ing with the final wholesale price index for a: 1955, the index 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December }951 w ts are on an average of the dollar value of J: market trans- 
and previous dates is the former index (1926100). The revised index has actions in calendar years 1952 and 1963. Previously, t weights were based 
been computed back to January 1947 for po al ey and analysis. on the dollar value of transactions In 1047, The weight revision does not 
Prices are collected from manufacturers other producers. In some cases affect the comparability of the indexes 
they are secured from trade publications or from ot Government agencies 4) Prelimin 
which collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. For 4 
more detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised 
Wholesale Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or 
reprint Serial No, R, 2067. 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes ' 


[1947-49 = 100) 





1955 1054 


Commodity group —_— - . — 
June?| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June 


All foods 102 101 
All fish 103 
Bpecial metals and metal products 1m 
etalworking machinery 146 
Machinery and equipment i.) 
Total tractors 122. ! 
Steel mill products 145 
Building materials 1m” 
I] sues : w 
Synthetic detergents ne ; w.! 
Refined petroleum preducts 109 
East Coast petroleum 105 
Mid-continent petroleum 106 
Gulf Coast petroleum ; nee 116.! 
Pacific Coast petroleum : 106, 3 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper 11s 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes . 103. 6 
Lumber and wood products, excel. millwork 1z 
All commodities except farm products. ........ 114.5 114 


102.7 | 
07.4) 
126. 2 | 
1”. 
127.4 
| 123.9 
| 1419 
118.6 


| 102.5 102. 6 101.9 101.0) 1027) 1024) 108.7 | 106 
7 | 101.8 | 106.7 | 100.6) 102 8) 101.8) 118.0 
190.0 10) 180) | 0 127.1 | 126.6 
| 143 142.7 | 140.7 | 10.2 
12 1m 1 1277.4 
‘ 122.2 1%3.2 | 
145.7 146.7 
122.1 121.3 
07.4 61. 
4 
mn 9 
105.3 
107.6 
117.9 
106.9 
| 116.0 
112.2 
1149 
114.2 
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! See footnote 1, table D-9. * Preliminary. * Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





1945-30 (average) 
1047-49 (average) 
1045 


June.... 
July 
August 
Reptember 
October 
November 
December 


January?! 


+ pode or Soe 


rk 
April? 
ay’ 

June.... 


Month and year 


Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages | 


Man-days idle during month 


or year 





Beginning tn 
| month or year 


| 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Beginning in 
month or year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Number 


Percent of esti- 


| mated work- 
| ing time 
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650, 000 





16, 900, 000 
39, 700, 000 
38, 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
34, 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50), 500, 000 
38, 800, 000 
22, 900, 000 
59, 100, 000 
28, 300, 000 
22, 600, 000 


2, 390, 000 
3, 800, 000 
3, 740, 000 
2, 410, 000 
1, 820, 000 
1, 310, 000 

486, 000 


400, 000 
570, 000 
1, 600, 000 
2, 600, 000 
2, 600, 000 
3, 400, 000 








‘All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 


various coopers’ 
full day or shift or 


involved” and “‘man 


agencies, invol 


, are included in this report. 


six or more workers and lasting a 
Figures on “workers 


ys idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 


the ind in pe directly in volved in a stoppage. 





They do not measure 


y effects on other establishments or industries whose 
ongeae | anes idle as @ result of material or service shortages. 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put tn place] 





| 
Type of construction 1955 


| July ’ Jeno} 1 May | Apr. ioe 


Total new construction ¢ | 


| 
Private construction | 3 
Residential butiding (nonfarm ) | 
New dwelling units } 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping *__.. | 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) ¢.__| 
Industrial... 

Commercial .... | 

Warehouses, office, and loft 

buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 


| 
| 
| 
rages 
Other nonresidential pesneneest 
Religious 
Educational. - 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional’... | 
Miscellaneous... = 
Farm construction 
Public utilities. | 
Ratiroad | 
Telephone and telegraph .. 
Other public utilities | 
All other private * | 
Public construction 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military factlities) 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities !@ 
Highways 
Sewer and water | | | | 89 | 
Miscellaneous public service enter- | 
prises ! 16 | 
Conservation and development , 5 57 51 
All other public '_. 7] 17 14) 











| 
$3, O67 $3, 810° | 808 (83, 287 |s2, om | |$2, 607 |$2, 819 ‘3,02 ($3, 379 





Expenditures (in millions) 


——$— | 


Feb. | Jan. i Nov. 


2,003 2 ms 2, 358 
1,049 | 1, 1, 203 

on) : 1,175 

68 “fi 06 
21 2 
549 564 
187 
199 


a3 


163 


4,641 


2, 144 
as 
Ad f 646 
1s) 1,080 
320 3,76 
Lt) wae 























: 16 | | 2 26 218 
38 5 58 3 | 67| 704) 
10 IL | 10 , a 2) ‘ 1b 4 148 | 











1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 6. Dapyt ment of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Ac iministration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

? Preliminary 

4 Revised 

* Includes major additions and alterations 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and eabins 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under ‘ ‘Public utilities.” 


' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 

bos Atal facilities under the National Hospital Program 
Jovers privately owned sewer and water facilities, fos, onde and bridges, and 

agate nonbullding items such as parks and playgrounds 

‘Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

Covers all construction, build as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production ——— which are ineluded in public - a building). 

" Covers mari y publicly owned airports, ric light and power 
systems, and local transit factlities. 

48 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play. 
grounds, and memorials. 
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nstruction, by ownership and type of construction ' 


Ic CO 


Contract awards: Publi 


TABLE F-2 








Total | Total 
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Aug. July June | May 


| Oct. _ Sent. 
$566.1 $734.2 $723.5 $657.0 
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Dee Nov. 
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Ownership and type of construction 4 





ng. 


1 
ial b bulldt 
Airfield building 


Industrial... 


ng.. 


Ning. 


Nonresidential buile 


wisi 
Troop housing. 


Administrative ao 


dei em 
Other nonresidential building - 


Hospital and institutional... 
Highway... 


Hospital and institutional... 
Administrative and 

Other nonresident 

Other utilities 


All other State and locally owned 


Elwetrie power. 


Edueational.... 
Edueational 


Conservation and development. - 


Highway... 
All other federally owned .. 


State and locally owned... 
Water supply facilities 


Residential buildin 
Nonresidential bu 

Electric power utilities. 
Residential buildin 
Sewerage systems 
Utilities... 


Airfields. . 


All public construction .... 
Federally owned. 





? Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘other’ 
cal ’ 
be pot than $50,000. 


Includes major force account projects started, 


principally by TVA and State highway departments. 


the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8 


' [reppared jotatty by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 


of Labor an 
Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, b private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 





Valuation (in millions) 





Class of construction, ownership, and 1955 
type of building 





_ 


May Apr. Mar? Feb. 








Al) building construction ___. es Se ae . . , 728. 
i emaciwaneni . . 150 1 | 149 
New residential building j 


New dwelling units (housekeeping only) es 
Privately — : 
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New nonresident vs 

Commercial bulldt 
Amusement bul a" 
Commercial garages. . 
Gasoline and service stations.......... 
Office buildings ee 

Stores and other mercantile e buildings 

Community buildin oanene wn 
Educational b eee 
Institutional buildings - aalinile 
Religious buildt . 

Garages, private residential 

Industri 


Public utilttioe ot butid 
All other nonresident buildings. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs.. 
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1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure building activity in all longeeiee having building-permit 
qyeiome rural nonfarm as well as urban. hb localities (over 7,000) in- Prt 
de about 80 percent of the nonfarm wt of the country, cost Comers ~ a bone perio the lag 
to the 196) Census. The data aur’ bath federally and nonfederall e. gente quers Se of construction 


0 Figures on the amoun dd emuvenian contracts awarded for be considered 4, ne the ey eben eel 
Federal _ and for publie i (Federal, State, and local) in permit- | hte may not always equal totals because of rounding. 
are ad to the valuation ~~ (estimated cost entered by 9 Revised. 
Solider cot on building- permit applications) for privately pt projects; 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 





Valuation (in millions) 





C lass of construction and geographic region 








Apr ; ’ . | Oat. Boss 


All building construction ! 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 
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| $1, 830 $1, 345.2 | $1, 471.5 | | 1, 446 
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i o table F-3, footnote 1. § Includes new nonhousekee ping residential building, not shown separately, 
* Revised 
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by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State! 


~~ 
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it activity 


Building 


TABLE F-5 


Valuation (in millions) 


















































New Mex 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota 


New York 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania. ... 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota.. 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin .. 


Washington 
Wyoming 





§ Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census. 


| Bee table F-3, footnote |. 


9 Revised 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 
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The data shown here do not include tem units, conversions, t 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military s. They do include are 19 out of 20 that « complete enumeration of all Ty ye 
ib if per result in @ total private nonfarm figure between and . 
oy tu. building-permit re (adjusted metropolit mmmetropoll or regional components, the relative error 
for lapsed permits and for between permit issuance and the start of con- is sornewhat larger. 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and ’ Data by urban and ru or b —— for perlods before January 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 1964 are available u nnual metr 
inning with Jan —_ data, the estimating techniques for the pri- nesitee data not av: he "tore 14io ‘900, paeey figu not available before 
vately owned segment of the housing Starts L~ were rev to combine regional data not available before January | 
G) a monthly reporting system exp lude almost all building- 7 ny b~ construction costs are based on permit ‘valuation, adjusted for 
Permit-issuing localities (accounting for > 80 percent of total nonfarm understatement of costs shown on permit applications Public construction 
lation), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costa for in- 
victont operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The dividual projects, 
new series is continuous with statistics for —s dates except that the urban * Housing peak year 
and rural-nonfarm C~— - shown oan is replaced by metro * Leas than & units, 
tan-nonmetropolitan and regional cotin data - type of structure * Revised. 
—— versus rental-type strastuses) are aaa from the old to the ' Preliminary. 
cares, and are available on reques * Not yet available. 
The error in the total private -_— estimate due to sampling in the 
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No. 1172-11: Occupational Wage Survey, Atlanta, Ga., March 1955. 
22 pp. 20 cents. 


No. 1172-12: Occupational Wage Survey, Los Angeles, Calif., March 
1955. 23 pp. 25 cents. 
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